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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Maiquis Cornwallis anivecl in India pre- chap xx 
>aied to abandon, as far as might be pi acti cable, all 
he advantages gained for the Biitish government 
)y the wisdom, energy, and perseverance of his pre- 
lecessoi ; to relax the bands by which the Mar- 
quis Wellesley had connected the greater portion 
tf the states of India with the British government ; 
nd to reduce that government from the position 
'f arbiter of the destinies of India, to the lank of 
■ne. among many equals. His great age seems to 
lave had little effect in diminishing his zeal, and 
le entered upon the task before him with an alacrity 
nd energy worthy of a better object On the 1st 
)f August, 1805, he announced to the Couit of a d isos 
Directors his ai rival and assumption of the func- 
lons of go vernoi -general On the same day (two 

[ays only after his landing), he addressed the Secret 
VOL. IV B 
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CH AP X XI Coramittcc, cxprc?«inpprcat concern nt findmp tlmt 
the government of Avhich he tlic liend vm^ still 
nt mir -n-Ith Ilolknr nml” cmihl “ Innllv Ik* faid to 
be nt peace xvitli Scindin*'* ith reference to thi^ 
state of things the govcmor-genoml intim*itc<l tint 
ho had dctcrmmcfl to proccctl immctliatclv to tin 
tipper pronnccs in onter to nvail hini«(.If of the 
cc« ation of militarv ojumtion^ cau«cil hr the niny 
sca'^n “to endeavour to terminate hvnegolmtion 
n content in uldch ** the MarTpn^ Cornwall^ 
jdcwsl to ol^^erve “the mo^t hnllmnt succi'^^ can 
afTortl tn no solid l>cncfit ** It b not ncce>nrT 
to pati*^ In onlcr to Inquire vrlnt the prrelM 
meaning nttnchH hy the itnter to tlie wortU la-l 
qnotcil or nhither In nnv sin'^ ther x\in tnn 
nith reganl to the existing p<H>ition of tin Dntt h 
intfre^t* Tlio pa^ age mark* urHcu ntlr tlir vptnt 
in nhich tin litter frtun nhich it i* t xtractnl trn* 
written and not h*<* stronglr in lieale^ tin nalim 
of the |»oIir> \>lnrh «fid< r In*- nirtinn fomi Imnu 
tin p»>i mnr p niTal pn>|»o i^i) to | iir>nr' It i< tnn 
(hnt tin ix|n** loti of Im d4-Ir» t*» li nniinfi ilu 
ronlr^t hv ni g *!nti »n ■n* ijiidifif^l M tin n n h 
thmalnrrd ** if it ran I d'ln ntlntjta arn^ta 
ff < nr h nonr ** hit hit! Iinj rt«tir ra d 1 I ot 

larlM-tl In ll { *»\io r! n vl u j ! rr»l 

n n ith ll V ikIu 'ttij v r>I \,tj 

p tir-ml I ttrf in aiPrh I d r tl a th 

— I r I f “ tl »* r* fi **1 1^11 !i il r 

* --tr in t ” I t- ,,f I 

I oMi t B* *** I a )** •- I ** TJ w r I a 1 Ilf, 
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doubtedly, as in all similar cases, been attended chap xxi. 
•with consideiable temporary addition to the current^ 
expenses, and some financial difficulties bad been tbe 
result; but to regard tbe necessaiy vindication of 
tbe national honour and tbe defence of tbe national 
inteiests as bkely to lead to sucb a degiee of em- 
bairassment as should be nearly, if not altogether, 
insurmountable, was a view of tbe subject which 
tbe judgment and experience of tbe governor-gene- 
lal ought to have led him to repudiate with con- 
tempt. When such disheartening apprehensions are 
indulged, whatever professions may be made of an 
intention to uphold the national honour, and with 
whatever degree of sincerity, those who are jealous 
of their country’s digmty have always cause for 
distmst. What constitutes a surrender of national 
honom* is a question which cannot be answered with 
scientific exactness In resolvmg it, the feehngs 
usually exercise a powerful influence over the under- 
standing An exalted few, endowed with a per- 
spicacity of intellect which prejudice cannot cloud, 
and a nobihty of spirit which circumstances cannot 
abate, may be able at all times and m all positions 
to perceive what honour requires — to contemplate 
without dismay the cost of obeying its dictates, and 
unshrinkingly to pay it But such instances are 
rare. Men, deficient neither in understandmg nor in 
honourable prmciple, constantly allow motives of a 
lower charactei than the proper suggestions of either 
to influence their judgment. Some abject feehng is 
allowed to act upon the understandmg, which re- 
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cii\r XXI nets upon tlic moral pptem bj finding: rca<:on«j for 
doing that Yrhich is <lc<irctl The puggcstions of 
the higher feelings arc tlms Pilcncesl the intellec- 
tual fnnilties and the nioml perceptions nreengnire<l 
in operations of matual deceit, and the entire mind 
emploved in confusing tliat which Is jdain nnd di— 
torting tint which is tnit for the purpose of nlTort! 
ing n colonnhh jnstificntion for n course which ex- 
pediency Fuggestp Imt whicli reason nnd hoiu'st 
feeling would nliko condemn if |>ciTmtte^l to lm\e 
free courw* In Rich n process oripnnlcs much tint 
jnsses in the world for Matemianship 

A month nftir tin date of the MnrrpiH Com 
irallisp first letter to the Scent Conimittn In 
nddress^sl to them n ►ccond datisl on the nrer near 
Itnjc Man! In nhich h< niowc<I Ills di* ati firtinn 
with (he ( xi ting Ptate of afTiin* at the courts of 
the I*« 1 h\rn nnd the Niram Ilis mcwh \\cre Ptatnl 
inon' at largi in conmmnicntions addrcsMal h) his 
<»nh r In (lie n‘sidciits at (Iirxe courts C«donol 
Clo^i the ri*^idciil nt l*oonn, had U*! n c<im|Hlhsl 
to nnlnnrhert on »j»tne of ihi gnv'S nhuv^-s sulT'n'tl 
to pn sail undfr the IN! Iiuas p»Ti nimi nt n* in 
iImh^ of nil «»tlMrOmntaI |*<)tnilnti's nijil In had 
n I** rl( 1 to hi own p»^t mnu nt the n pH's nlotl »ns 
s'ldcli ho Ind mad< nn I tin n-^ult* It i<i unto'c*'^ 
fin to fuhert to (h« prt'Hw' joints ofdi on fon »>r 
to ofn r cTi » j hih II I n tin tn TIi nlTdr I' n f rn-^l to 
I id» for (li pirjMw «r li win- thf d* Id^ rat* Ir ex 
I n-* -*l j 1 !^an< ii < f th ^^ah^u^ ( onmalln « n ati 
jm}'»ir an | ait of th | li«-\ pr*-*!*^** r 
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Tliat o])iiiion condciniiatory The Maiquis chap xxi 
Coiinvallis had aTIi^cd at an age m Inch entitled him 
to respect A laigc part of his long life had been 
jiassed m the dischaige of nnpoitant nnlitaiy and 
political functions, and a portion of his cxjieiieuce 
had been gained in India Yet he could lefer to tlie 
alliance ■with the PcisIiB a in tiie follow ing tcniis. “ It 
must be in your lecollection that dining 3\farqiiis 
Cornwallis’s former adnimistiation, his loidslnp, fore- 
seeing the ewls of mixing m the lab} riiitli of Maliiattn 
politics and J\Iahi*atta contentions, sedulously avoided 
that soit of connection with the Peislnia’s govorn- 
inent which was calculated to iinolve the Conqiany 
in the difficulties and embanassments of oui actual 
situation; and that his lordship decidedly i ejected 
distinct proposals coin eyed thiougli the cliaiiiiel of 
Hurry Punt Phuikiah for a nioie intimate alliance 
than that which was concluded by the convention of 
1792 The evils, howevei, which his loidship then 
anticipated fiom such an alliance appear to his 
loidship to have been exceeded by those Avhich 
have actually ocemaed under the opeiation of the 
treaty of Bassem, combined with the distracted 
condition of the Peishwa’s domimons, and with the 
weakness and inefficiency of his highness’s admi- 
mstiation.”’^ These lemaiks ■vi’vidly illustiate the 
spirit in which the Maiquis Cornwallis’s second 
Indian admmistiation was to be conducted It is 
unnecessaiy to discuss then generosity, with lefei- 

* Letter from Secretaiy to Government to Colonel Close, IStli 
August, 1805 
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CHAP XXI enco to Ills famnedlato predecessor, ■who had scarcely 
TECated the seat of government , it is unnecessary 
to direct attention to tho modesty -with which tho 
merit of great pobtlcal foresight is claimed for tho 
nobleman by whose orders tho letter ■was written , 
it Is unnecessary to dilate upon tho eagerness with 
which this condemnation of tho Jlarquis WoIIcsloy 
■was put forth m a communication to a eorvant of 
tho government, holding indeed, an ofllco of high 
trust and responsibility but tho character of which 
was mmlstonol — who ■was bound to obey tho orders 
of his government, whatever they might be — ^who 
had simply nppUed for instructions on particular 
points, and whose duty to cany out tho instructions 
afforded m answer was In no degroo affected by 
depreciating romarks on tho pohey of ono govornor- 
gonoral, or a cnlogistio display of tho wisdom of 
another All these points may ho passed over, 
nor will it bo necessary oven to enter into any re- 
futation of tho Inconsiderate ill timed and egotistic 
statement which has been presented to tho reader 
It has been so presented to show that tho state of 
feeling whicli prevailed in England on Indian affairs, 
and of which state of fcolmg tlio Marquis Comwalils 
was tho reprcscntntiTc, uns unimproved by timo 
and cxpcrienco, that tlio statesman from whom 
it proceeded was himscif nliko unnffccteil by tlioco 
instructors and timt tho statement which lias 
been made timt ho camo prcparc<I to nlmndon as 
far ns might be practicable all the ndrantages 
gainetl by ins prcdocc<Mir has not been ha2anie<l 
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lightly or itlioiit cause. If tlie arguments which chap xxi. 
liave been acldiiced in defence of the I\Iaiquis Wol- 
Icsiey’s policy Mith icgaid to the hlahiatta states 
have failed of tlieir object, it is only requisite to 
pursue the course of events a few yeais beyond tiie 
time when the i\Iarquis Cornvallis’s condeinnation of 
tliat policy was uttered, to rclno^e any doubt as to 
vhich of the two noble statesmen vas in the right 
The manner in vhicli the Maiquis Coinwalhs 
proposed to bring the wai to an end, “ ithout sacri- 
fice of honour,” was expounded by himself m a lettei 
to Loi d Lake ^ Tlie pi incipal obstacles, he obsei ^ ed, 
vnth regard to Scindia, wore the detention of the 
British resident by that chief, and the lefusal of the 
British government to deliver up Gwalior and Gohud. 

The govemoi-geueial had a leady mode of getting 
rid of these difiiculties It was to surrender both 
points to Scindia — to give him every thing m dis- 
pute, to restore to him ten itory which the British go- 
vernment had solemnly guaranteed to another, and 
to allow his nght to exeicise the discretion of choos- 
ing his own time for the release of the British lesi- 
dency — to dismiss his piisoners when he pleased, and 
not a moment sooner. “ I am awaie,” said the gover- 
noi-geneial, “ of the disadvantages of immediately 
relinqmshmg or even of compromising the demand 
which has been so repeatedly and so ui gently made for 
the release of the Biitish residency” — stiange would 
it have been had he not been awaie of them, and 
strange it was that an English nobleman, and an Eng- 
Dated 19th September, 1805 
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CHAT XXI lisU soldier, should have perceived onlj the “ disad- 
vnutages” of such a course, and have been blind to the 
disgrace •u-hich it involved The govemor-gcneml 
continues, “ but I deem it proper to apprize }*our 
lordship that, os a mere point of honour” — although 
the “ sacrifice ” of “ honour” was to bo avoided — 
‘ I am disposed to compromise, or oven to abandon 
that demand, if it shonid nltlmately prove to bo the 
only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of afiairs 
^th Dowlut Rao Scindia , and that I have hitherto 
been induced to support it (tho demand), by tbo np 
prehension that tho motives of such a concession 
might bo mislntorpretod and that it might lead to de- 
mands, on tho part of Scindln mth ivhich ivo could 
not comply ^thout a sacnfico of dignity and in- 
terest incompatible with our sccunty and thereby 
render still more diflicult of attainment tho dcsim- 
blo object of a general pacification ” In this ex- 
traordinary passage, ** n more point of honour ” Is dis- 
posed of as summarily ns though it were a claim to 
a fraction of a rupee, and tbo promise that no snen 
ficc in this respect should tnko place miglit bo sup- 
jKracd to bo forgotten Towards tbo clo«o liowoTor 
a transient allusion to tho possibility of Scindia 
offering further outrngo to tbo digfdtv of tbo Ilnti*'li 
nation and government, intimates timt tbcrc vens a 
jioiiit at wbicli tbo forbearance of tbe govonior- 
gcncral would liavo stopped It would bo a curiou« 
if not a u«eful inqmrv wberc it would Imvo been 
found It seems probable llmt it would lui\o rc- 
codctl os Scindia ndvniictMl tlioiigb bow far must for 
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evei lemain uncertain. If the chief Meie to he in- chap xxi. 
diilged "With tlie piivilege of impiisoning at his 
pleasure the repiesentative of the British gOAorn- 
nient, Avliat m as to be refused him ^ 

For the surrendei of Gwalioi and Gohud the 
govenioi-genei-al had n better apology He was 
justified by those views of jiolicy which Mere in 
fashion at home, and by A^hich ho piofossed to be 
guided, though during his foimer admimstiation he 
had sometimes happily ovei looked them. Theie 
AA^as one difiiculty in the AA'ay of the suirendei — a 
large poition of the teriitoiy had been tiansferred to 
another. But this was not to imiiede the proposed 
arrangement. The obstacle AA^as perhaps legardod 
as “ a mere point of honoui,” and therefoie unAvoithy 
of much attention The reasoning of the governor- 
general on this point, if reasoning it may be called, 
deserves notice. “ With regaid,” says he, “ to the 
cession of GAvalior and Gohud, in my decided opinion, 
it is desuable to abandon our possession of the fomiei 
and oui connection Anth the latter, independently of 
any reference to a settlement of differences Aiuth 
Dowlat Rao Sciudia ” In declaring such a couise 
“ desuable,” the govemoi-geneial must have meant 
desirable for the government which he admimsteied. 

Upon this assumption he thus proceeds “ I have 
therefoie no hesitation in resohung to transfer to 
Dowlut Rao Scmdia the possession of that foitiess 
and teriitory ; seeming, however, suitable provision 
foi the Rana an airangement which, under actual 
cucumstances, I am satisfied is entiiely consistent 
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CHAP XXL With OUT jmbllo faith.” The word ‘ therefore" is 
important — it displays fully and nakedly the morality 
of the proposed transaction Tho gOTemor-gcneml 
first asserts that it is dcsuablo— desirable to himself 
and his goTemment to dissolve the connection sub- 
sistmg between that government and a native prince 
— “ therefore” bo " has no hesitation”— such ore his 
words — m resolving to give away to on enemy tho 
territory of that prince, territory which ho enjoys 
under tho protection of tho British govormnent, and 
which is secured to him (os far os a wntten instru- 
ment can be a security) by a solemn treaty “ Under 
actual circumstances " — that is, with reference to tho 
supposed convenience of the arrangement — tho go- 
vcmor-gcncrul is satisfied that such a transfer is 
entirely consistent with pnbhc faith ’ lie returns 
to tho subject in a subsequent part of tho letter to 
Lord Irtiko and it is but just to give him tho loncfit 
of his more extended argument. 

Tho Rana of Gohud was weak and incapable 
Though hla family %vcro tho ancient sovereigns of 
tho coimtry they had been out of possession for a 
penod sufficient to onidicnto much if not nil of tho 
respect onginating in habitual oboillenco Under 
tbcpo circumstances, it may readily bo Ixjlievcil that 
tho country uns ill governed — rather tlrnt, os far as 
tho Rana was concomed, It was not govcmiMl at all 
but was in common with most native fc(atc« n scene 
of lawleomccs and violence There is no reason to 
distrust the representation of the go\cmor-gtncmI, 
who bayr tlint the account gi\cn bj Lonl I^ake nml 
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tlio general tcnoiir of the information wliich he had chap. \'XI. 
received upon the «;uhiect atloidcd “abundant proof 
of the uttci inability of” the liana “ to rctrulate the 
afiaiis of his country, to pieserve its tianquillity, or 
to realize its revenue. The teiritoiy,” he continues, 

“ must exhibit a constant scene of tuibulcnce and 
disorder, unless it shall be placed under the absolute 
mauageinent and control of a local British authority. 

The British "overniucnt must be buulenod and em- 

O 

barra‘:scd "with the charge of administering tlie atTaiis 
of that country mthout the ad^antagc of our omi 
lavs and regulations and without any other benefit 
than that of securing the amount of the stipulated 
subsidy for the pa}ment of the subsidized troops, 

'Bliich it would be necessary to keep m a state of 
constant and actne employment, for the preservation 
of tranquillity and the realization of the revenues 
The Rana would, in fact, become a pensioner upon 
the Biitish government, although the nominal sove- 
reign of a countr)’- estimated to }deld a revenue of 
twenty-five lacs of rupees per annum I am aware of 
the stipulation in the treaty with the Rana, which se- 
cuies to the Bntish government the realization of 
the amount of the subsidy, by giving us a right to 
appoint a peison to 'supenntend the collection of that 
amount, in the event of a failure on the part of the 
Rana in the payment of it. But there are duties 
and obhgations imposed upon the Rana by the terms 
of the treaty beyond the mere payment of the sub- 
sidy, and his neglect, lefusal, oi inability to fulfil 
them, would unquestionably justify the dissolution 
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CHAP XXL of the alliance Bat independent of tlii« con^idcm- 
tion, it mav bo ob<mrvcd that according to tlie 
acknowledged principles of public law, an alli- 
ance which expo<cs to hozanl the mo<tt e«‘«cntbl 
interests of either of the allied states and coiuie- 
(|ucntlj endangers the a cry existence of that state, 
may bo abandoned without an} Imphcntion of it^ 
juiblic faith At tho same time it 19 incumbent 
upon a stale so situated to make such conipciivation 
to tho other contracting p'irt\ as cirrum‘«tanccs ina\ 
render practicable I liave no hc<ita^tion in stating 
my dccido<l opinion that tho nece««it} of ncfjninng 
a right to di»]H>«c of the territorr of Gohnd con- 
sidered os a mean indi<pcn ably re<|ui‘‘itc to la\ the 
foundation of a genera! |nri(lmtion (which In mr 
jndgmciit it nmiucNtlonabU !«) nndersthe priwl 
ing ol^enation^ prixi th npjdimblo to the en'-e of 
the allmtiCT. sul>«i'»tlng l»etwctn the Bntidi gouni 
nicnl and the Ilain of Gnhud Lndir tilhir or 
l>oth of the j»oints of \jew in which I hiM 
con idinnl onr nllnnrt witli Gohiid m\ iniinl U 
inlinh sati of tin Jti tiro (tf nnntilhng It •«'- 
mnn" at the same tiim 0 snitnhh jiroxj Ion fi*r 
tin Itnna, and nfr*mliiig nmjdi pn)l«'clion to hi 
|Hr^>n and fainllx It I* sn{Mr1IuottH to add tint 
tin nhn*gation of tin tn*al> b\ which ah in tin 
Hana ohlainr*! tlm miti n Ignt} «»f Guhu I h-ati--^ tli 
Bntl li pnrnimnil at liln rtv to iIi of tint t* ni 
torr in tin mnninT nm 1 ti nt with il inti 
\t th tun I Mil niixion tlut (f | r* iM tl 

n^hl < f dj » f llu.t It ml' rx ^h nl I U ihr n 
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It is trae tliat, from the ■want of -vigour in the chap xxi 
government, there might at some future time have 
been a state of circumstances calculated to give 
rise to just appiehension for the realization of the 
subsidy; and when such occasion might ai live 'or 
approach, it would become the duty of the British 
government to remonstrate, and perhaps to demand 
further security. But it is to be remaiked, that 
the pecumary obligations of the Rana are not those 
on which the governor-general rests his case. He 
says — “ There are duties and obligations imposed 
upon the Rana by the terms of the treaty beyond the 
mere payment of the subsidy; and his neglect, refusal, 
or inabihty to fulfil them would unquestionably j‘us- 
tify the dissolution of the alliance.” It would have 
been moie satisfactory had the delmquency of the 
Rana been stated positively, instead of being re- 
ferred to hypothetically It would have been more 
for the honour of the governor-general’s policy to 
have stated precisely what the duties and obligations 
of the Rana weie, and wherem he had failed in pei- 
formance It was due, indeed, both to the Rana 
and to the character of the British goverament, that 
such an exposition should have been given. Dis- 
appointed of finding the reqmsite mformation in the 
statement of the governor-general, it is natuial to 
turn to the treaty Besides the payment of subsidy 
the Rana was bound to cede Gwahor to the Com- 
pany, and he had ceded it, he was bound to 
allow to the Biitish government a lirmted discre- 
tion as to the placing of tioops, and the preserva- 
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CHAP X3J tion or destmction of forts within his country 
he was bound to assist the Company against their 
enemies, not with any specified amount of force, but 
with all that he conld command whether much 
or httle, he was bound to refer, in the first in 
stance, his disputes with other chieftains to the 
Company he was bound during war to act in con- 
formity with the advice and counsel of the com 
mander of the Company s troops , and he was bound 
not to retain m his service or admit within his 
territories, any European without the consent of 
the Bntish government. As some of thcso obhgn 
tiona are not only very extensive but very vague, it 
18 Impossible to afilrm that in no mmuto pomt, and 
under no possible construction of terms, had the 
liana ever deviated from the letter of the treaty , 
hut it IS qmte certom that in the main and esBCn 
tiol pomts it had been observed The contrary is 
never distinctly alleged — it is assumed and sen 
tenco of deposition passed on the assumption Wo 
are told, and justly, that If tbo Rana did not fulfil his 
engagements there would bo just cause for annulling 
the treaty but all the evidenco of non fulfilment 
is tbo declaration that tho mind of tho governor- 
general was entirely satisfied of tho justice of annul- 
ling tho treaty on tho pnnciplo just quoted as well 
os on another From ono who went to India tlio 
represontath 0 of that class of persons who claimed 
tho oxclusivo care of tho rights of native princes, 
Miuething beyond mere assertion might have been 
expected in justification of 80 important a measure 
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as the remoYal of a chieftain in alliance with the chap xxi 
B iitish gOYernment from a tliione on which that 
goYernnient had placed him. 

The second of the goYeinoi-geneial’s positions is 
now to be inYestigated. That position, diYested of 
the dangerously Yagwe language in which it is par- 
tially enshrouded, supposes the case of an adherence 
to the obligations of a treaty endangeimg the Yeiy 
existence of one of the contracting states. And was 
this, then, the situation of the Biitish empire in 
India at this period^ Was the stiength of the 
Biitish goYemment m that country i educed so low 
that it dared not maintain a treaty with a petty 
pimce, dependent on its powei, for fear of offending 
a jmbliciobber dignified with the name and ensigns 
of soYeieignty? Was the nation that had not only 
OYercome the mightiest of natiYe states, but had 
more than once expelled fiom eYeiy part of India 
the only Euiopean power that dared to contend with 
it, whose “ merchants ” had, without a figuie, be- 
come “ piinces,” and more than princes — dispens- 
ing thrones at their will, and extending protection 
to the representatiYes of depaited dynasties ; was this 
nation so humbled that its Yery existence was en- 
dangered — ^this is the case supposed — ^unless it could 
be so foitunate as to purchase peace by the abroga- 
tion of a treaty offensiYe to a freebooter known as 
Bowlut Rao Scindia? Was this terrible enemy m 
possession of Calcutta, as Sooraj-oo-Dowlah had been, 
or was he at its gates, as H)''dei Ah had been before 
those of Madias^ Not so, he was flying from the 
VOL IV c 
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CHAP xxT face of tt Bntiflh anny hispreTioiis experience power- 
fnlly suggesting to him the inexpediency of en 
countering such an enemy 

The IMorquis Cornwallis himself would scarcely 
have admitted distinctly and unequivocally that by 
refuamg to tender the Rana of Gohud ns a peace 
oSeniig to Scmdia, the existence of the British go- 
vernment would have been endangered- The pro 
position IB so monstrous, that if pnt forth nndis- 
gmsedly, it must have been received, even by the 
political alarmists at homo, with a laugh of donsion 
or on explosion of indignation Mixed up with 
vogue expressions of ** hazard to tho most essential 
interests " of a state, meant to imply that an ad 
horenco to the particular treaty under discussion 
would he attended with hazard to tho most essential 
interests of Great Britain, it passed ns a valid reason 
for a breach of faith- And what was the mterest 
specially to be promoted T The conclusioii of an 
immediate peace The sacnfico of tho Rana of 
Gohud was, in the language of the governor-general, 

“ requisite to lay the foundation of a general pacifi- 
cation ” In pursuit of this phantom of “ a gonoral 
pacification ” never to bo obtained by such means, 
was the Rana of Gohud to be despoiled of his terri- 
tory — for such, according to tho construction of tho 
Marquis Cornwallis, was to ho tho efibet of dissolv- 
ing tho alliance. Tins was certainly a mode of 
treating such relations calculated to fill with alarm 
all allies of tho British government in India who 
wore not strong enough to defend thom^olvcs. Ad- 
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mitting that the go'vernor-general had good reason chap xxl 
to withdraw from the alliance in question, did it 
follow that the abandoned ally was to suiTender 
possession of his domimons? The Marquis Corn- 
wallis maintained that it did , and so strong did he 
feel, or affect to feel, that he deemed it unnecessary 
to support his views by any argument whatever. 

“ It is superfluous,” he said, “ to add, that the abro- 
gation of the tieaty by which alone the Rana ob- 
tained the soveieignty of Gohud, leaves the Bntish 
government at bberty to dispose of that temtory 
in the manner most consistent with its interests.” 

The governor-general could haidlybeheve that such 
a position could be admitted by any one who ever 
saw the treaty, unless prepared to admit that a 
stiong state may act towards a weak one in any 
manner consistent with the supposed inteiests of the 
stronger. The first article of the tieaty •with the 
Rana of Gohud declared that a permanent friend- 
ship and alliance was established between the two 
states — the pennanence of the engagement leceived 
a happy illustration from the Marquis Cornwallis : it 
was added, that the friends and enemies of one party 
should be the fiiends and enemies of both This 
the governor-general might immediately annul at 
his pleasuie, as he might the third, fifth, seventh, 
eighth, and mnth ai tides, containing various provi- 
sions relating to the subsidiary force, the assistance to 
be lendeied bythe Rana to the Bntish government, his 
dependence, in certain cases, upon that government, 
and his i enunciation of the light to employ Euro- 

c 2 
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CHAP XX3 peans m his somce All this it -was competent to 
the govomor-geneml to set aside He might rehovo 
the Rana from his obbgations to the British goTeni- 
mont, and, if necessary might deny that prmce the 
protection of a subsidiary force. But there -uero 
three other arbolee, the second, fourth, and fifth The 
second ran thus — “ The Honourable the East-India 
Company hereby agree to establish Maharajah Rana 
Kerrut Smgh in the sovereignty of his hereditary 
countries of Gohnd, and the under-mentioned dis- 
tricts, to be possessed by him his heira and suc- 
cessors, free from all deductions, undet the guarantee 
of the Honourablo Company ” The distncts Troro 
then enumerated By the fourth article the Rana 
agreed that tho city and fortress of Gwahor should 
ho permanently vested m the Company and by 
the fifth, tho Company were bound not to de- 
mand any tnbnte for the country dehvered over to 
the Rano, Tho question now to be determined is 
this was the Marquis Comvrolhs, os governor-gene- 
ral ef Tndin, at any time dnnug his administration 
in a situation to anno] tho second article as illus- 
trated by the fourth and fifth? Tho Company Imd 
bound itself to put tbo Rana in possession of certain 
temtones, and it had been done It was not some- 
thing contemplated but actually effected and though 
tho govemor-gcncml might set aside so much of tho 
treaty as had prospective operation — might under 
such an net withdraw tho Bntish guarantee remove 
tho subsidiary force and Icavo tho Rnna without 
defence, could ho revenm what had been dono^ 
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Could he justly divest the Rana of teriitones wliich chap xxi 
had been actually tiansferred to his possession, even 
had the tiansfei been a gift of something to which 
the leceiver had no claim ? And if not, how much 
greater was the wrong of thus acting, when it was 
admitted by the Biitish government in the tieaty 
that the Rana had a claim founded on heredi- 
tary light? If the pohcy of the Maiquis Corn- 
wallis were just, then the surrender of tenitory by 
one state to another is to be legal ded in all cases 
as a meie temporaiy arrangement, and ceded pos- 
sessions may be lesumed at pleasure. Not only 
so, but any state may also at pleasm’e take and 
give away the ancient teiiitory of another, if strong 
enough to take such a comse with impunity The 
hei editary light of the Rana is not only duectly ad- 
mitted in the second aiticle, but mdirectly acknow- 
ledged in the fourth, by the Biitish government 
consenting to leceive from him the cession of the 
city and fortiess of Gwalioi. If the Biitish govern- 
ment weie by the treaty giwng to the Rana teiri- 
toiy to which he had no other claim, why was 
Gwalior mentioned at all? Why did not the cou- 
queioi-s keep it without the foimality of a cession 
fiom the Rana? That prince had been so long out 
of possession, that the obligation of lestonng him, 
vhen his country fell into the powei of the Biitish 
goveinmeut, maybe questioned , but it caimot admit 
of question whethei, when lestoied, his lights should 
01 should not be lespected The abiogation of the 
tieaty, tlieu, did not coiifci upon the goAeinoi- 
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CHAr xxr not its omu, ib not less deserving of admiration than 
ita magnanimity m commlttmg the mjustlce for the 
sake of conciliating nn enemy equally unprincipled 
and despicable Nothing conld be more true than 
the assertion of the governor-general, that the trans- 
fer of Gohud from the Hana to Scindia Tvas “ totally 
unconnected mth the question of nght.” 

But it would be wrong to withhold from the 
Marquis Cornwallis the only praise that can be 
awarded him m this transnctioiL He was amdous 
that, “if possible” — these are important words— 

‘ the right of disposmg of” the temtory ” of the 
Rang of Gohud ‘ should be the result of a negotia- 
tion ” If the “ nght ” were to be ocqmred, it could, 
indeed, bo obtained in no other way , but what if 
the negotiation had failed t In conformity with his 
generally mild and amiable character, the Marquis 
Cornwallis preferred gentle means but if these had 
been meffective, he would havo taken the coveted 
temtory by force — a fine specimen of regard for the 
rights of native prmces 

Perhaps, however, another ground of justification 
may suggest itself to the mind Was the Marquis 
Comwnlhs moved by the disorder and misery pro- 
vniling under the smiy of the Rang to endeavour to 
place the country in n hotter state ? Was ho actuated 
by agentrous feeling of comjmssion for the inbabl- 
tnnts, and a desiro to deliver them from tho evils 
under ubicb they wore sufienng? The ansAver is 
found 111 tho proposed destination of tho coimtiy 
Jt>vnsuotto bo occupied In the Dntibli go\cmnicnl 
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Having been a scene of violence and oppression 
undei one native government, it -was to continue so 
under anotlier. 

The Rana of Gohud was not a very important 
person, and it may appear that the question of his 
right has been discussed at a disproportionate length. 
But it should be remembeied, that the great prin- 
ciples of justice, and the honour of the Biitish go- 
vernment in India, aie involved in the subject; and 
on these grounds it became not only expedient, but 
indispensable, to devote to the subject a degree of 
attention which the intiinsic impoitance of the 
tiansaction would not call for. It was desiiable, 
also, to embrace the oppoitumty afforded for illus- 
trating the character of that policy which the 
Marquis Wellesley set at nought during his admi- 
mstration, but which revived m all the vigour of 
imbecility on his departure Nothmg is ummpoitant 
which tends to throw light on a system which so 
long operated to the mjuiy of both England and 
India, and to the extension of the evils which it 
piofessed to pi event. 

Scindia was to keep the Biitish residency in 
custody as long as he pleased, and he was to be 
giatified by the plunder of the Rana of Gohud foi 
his benefit, as well as by the submission of the 
Biitish government in the suriender of the foitiess 
of Gwalior. 0th ei concessions were also pio- 
posed. Scmdia was to be enticed to peace by the 
prospect of the jestoiation of the Jyneghui tribute, 
and by the lescissiou of the piohibition of stationing 
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CHAP XXI troops m the districts allotted to him in the Doab 
On the other hand, the chief was to be mvited to 
consent to the abrogation of the pensions, and to the 
resumption of thejoghires m the Doab established 
by the treaty of peace , to rehnqmsh his claim to 
the arrears of pension , to give compensation for 
the pubhc and private losses sustained by the plun- 
der of the British residency and to make a provi- 
sion for the Hana of Gohud to the extent of two 
and a half or three lacs per annmn The pensions 
and jaghires referred to it is to be remarked, wore 
not given for the personal benefit of Scmdia, bnt 
upon grounds of pnblio pohcy with reference to the 
Bntiah government. On this pomt the ovidonce of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley by whom tho treaty with 
Scindia was concluded, should be beard “ It would 
have been impossible,” aaid he, “to arrange tins 
great cession” — the cession of temtory north of 
Jeypore, Joudpore, and Gohnd— ‘ in the disturbed 
state of Scmdia 8 government, under all tho circum- 
stances of his misfortunes in the war and of tho 
great dimmntion of lus military power and reputa- 
tion m comparison with that of his rival Ifolkar, with 
out dotermimng to provide, in some degree, for thoso 
who reaped benefits from tho revenues of tho ceded 
territories, or making up my mind to throw into IIol- 
kars hands and to odd to his armies all tho sirdars 
and troops who had been subsisted by tho resources 
of thoso countnes, and who must Iiavo been forth 
^vlth discharged from Stindia s service, and would 
have looked to Ilolkar for juotettion and future 
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employment. I chose the former.”^ It is true that chap xxi 
circumstances were, in some degiee, changed. Hol- 
kar was no longer formidable; but it will shoitly 
be seen that even this chieftain, who, among a con- 
federacy of robber princes, was the most of a robbei 
and the least of a prince, was to share largely in 
the charity of the governor-general — a chanty so 
vide and sweeping as to embrace all except the 
dependents and allies of his own government. In 
this case, too, theie was a fuither bieach of faith. 

The Bntish government had bound itself to pay 
certain pensions, and to allot certain jaghires. The 
obligation was to be got rid of by negotiation, not 
vuth the paities who enjoyed the pensions and jag- 
hires, but with Scindia, who, in consideration of 
benefits to be secuied to himself, it was expected 
with great reason, would be qmte ready to sacrifice 
the interests of his dependents. With all the baits 
to beheld out toScmdia’s ambition and cupidity, how- 
ever, the goveinor-geneial was still apprehensive that 
enough had not been pioposed After enumerating 
the vaiious pomts which have been noticed, the 
Marquis Cornwallis thus continued his address to 
Lord Lake — “ Your lordship will understand this 
to be the aiTangement which I am desiious of con- 
cludmg Avith Dowlut Rao Scmdia, but I shall be 
disposed to relax in some of the demands in favour 
of the Company, and even to extend the cessions to 
Scmdia, if it should appear to be necessaiy for the 

Letter from ]\'Iaj or- General Wellesley to governor-general, 

30tli December, 1S03, pubbsbed in WeUiugton Despatches 
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CHAP yxL satisfiictoiy adjustment of afihirs betTN'een the two 
states but it is my desire that the negotiation should 
be commenced upon the basis of this proposed ar- 
rangement,” The proposal was, therefore, merely 
Buggeshve — a Bcbeme propounded for the purpose 
of opening a discussion. The goTemor-general would 
ask nothing beyond it for his own gOTemment, but 
he was prepared to give Scindla much more. On 
one pomt, however, he was firm m deter minin g to 
disappomt that clueftoms expectations Scindia 
had expressed a hope of obtaining a portion 
of the territory conquered from Holkar by the 
British army This hope Lord Loko was en- 
jomed not to encourage, as the governor general 
would not gratify it. The reason for this extnio> 
dinary instance of unyieldingness will scarcely bo 
conjectured The Marquis Cornwallis intended to 
restore the whole of the conquests to Holkar In 
the character of Holkar there was nothing to claim 
either forbeonmeo or respect he was an inveterate 
ononiy of the British govenunont, and ho had pro- 
voked the WOT in which ho had suflored bo Bovoroly 
But lus crimes, his enmity and his ■wanton pro^oca 
tiou of hostility were all to bo forgotten. Anmesty 
for jiast offences and no security against future no- 
Icnco wore the principles on which the Bntieh go 
^c^nment m India was to bo ndmimstcrod 

In a very submisriio letter framed at this tiiiio 
b) tho go^croo^-gcncral for tmnsmisslou to Scindia, 
ho took occasion to pass n lofl\ onconmim on his 
forun.r go\cmmcnt nud to In\ down the jinncijikn 
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on wliich the present was to be earned on “ Yon chap, xxr 
cannot be ignoiant,” he said, “ of the general piin- 
ciples which governed my conduct towaids all the 
states of Hindostan and the Deccan during the 
peiiod of my fonner admimstiation of the Company’s 
affaii’s. It was the umform maxim of my govern- 
ment to cultivate the friendship and confidence of 
surrounding states, by abstaining fiom any en- 
croachment upon then rights, pimleges, and inde- 
pendence, and from all interference whatever in 
then mtemal concerns and in their transactions 
with each other, and by promoting the adjustment 
of all depending questions, upon principles of jus- 
tice, equity, and moderation; to reft am fiom the 
prosecution of any views of conquest or extension of 
dominion, and to limit my attention to the internal 
prosperity of the Company’s possessions, and to the 
happiness and tranquillity of the Company’s sub- 
jects.” In the above passage the writer seems to 
have forgotten the conquests which he made fiom 
Tippoo, and kept for the Company Fai, indeed, 
was he from deserving blame for this departure from 
his own avowed policy ; it is only to be lamented 
that he did not depait from it still faither; but 
if he had acted consistently with it — if he had 
acted in accordance with the couise which at 
this period he proposed following with regard to 
Holkar, he would have restoied to Tippoo all that 
he had won from him, and accompamed the le- 
storation with many high-sounding words in praise 
of model ation in general, and more especially of that 
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CHAP XXL diflplaj^ by himself The govemor-geneinl thns 
contmued to address Scmdia — “ I have retomed 
to this country ivith a resolution to regulate every 
act of my admimatmtion by the same just and mo- 
derate pnnciples The states ■which are disposed to 
remnm upon terms of amity with the British goTom- 
ment, and to abstain from the prosecution of de- 
signs injunoua to its mterests, will ha-ve no cause to 
apprehend any design on our part to establish over 
them any degree of control or to mterfere m any 
manner m their mtemal concerns ” It would not 
have been deeimble to qnote the above specimen of 
wordy philanthropy for the mere purpose of exhi- 
biting the Marquis Com'walhs s opmion of hunsolf 
but it becomes interesting from the fact that it led 
in lus commonication to Lord Lake, to the expres- 
sion of on opimon on another immeasarably lus 
superior After informing the commondor-m-chief of 
the commumcotion about to be made to Scindia, 
and its purport as to the cession of Gwabor and 
Gohud the separation of Scindia fium Holkar and 
the rolcoso by tbo former of tho Bntish resident, 
the Marquis Com-wallis continues " I have doomed 
it advisable to combine with a declaration to that 
effect, a statement of tho general pnnciples of pohey 
by which I am desirous of regnlatmg tho conduct of 
tho Bntisb govcnimcnt towards all tho states of 
Indio I am anxious to promnigato those principles 
•with a viow to restore to tho native states that con 
fidcnco in the justice and moderation of the Bntish 
go^cnlmcnt which past events have considerably 
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impaired, and which appears to me essential to the chap xxi. 
security and tianquillity of the Company’s domi- 
nions ” Two points aie conspicuously brought to 
notice in this passage : first, that the Marquis Corn- 
wallis neyer lost an oppoitnnity of reviling the policy , - 
of his illustrious predecessor ; secondly, that he-\^^ll*‘5.{^ 
could profess anxiety for the confidence of the natiA^Ef^^V'T^.,^ 


4 /C" V 

states, not only in the moderation but in the justice of^ 

-U „ 4. 1 


the Biitish government, at a time when all that he 


^ t 


proposed was calculated to destroy confidence both 
in the justice and good faith of that government. 

If this position require further illustration, it will 
be found in the course which the Maiqms Coinwalhs 
proposed to adopt towards the native princes beyond 
the Jumna with whom the British government had re- 
cently formed engagements. Those engagements he 
intended summarily to annul. There was a portion 
of terntoiy lying to the southward and westward of 
Delhi, which the govenior-general calculated would 
afford him the means of carrying his views into 
effect, with some semblance of legard to the claims 
of those who were to be deprived of the protection 
of the British government A poriion was to be 
assigned in jaghires to the infenoi chiefs who had 
joined the British cause, and the remainder to be 
divided in unequal proportions between the Rajahs 
of Machery and Bhurtpore, on those chieftains re- 
linquishing their alliance with the British govern- 
ment — a connection which, it is clear, they could 
not maintain, if the party contractmg with them 
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CHAP XXI chose to withdraw from it Tho governor-general 
did not, as in tho case of tho Rana of Gohnd, enter 
into any argument to prove tho consistency of tho 
cooiBe which he proposed with the prmaples of 
public law and the dictates of good faith Whether 
he thought that the preservation of the alliances 
with the Rajahs of Machery and Bhurtporo “ ex- 
posed to hazard the most essential mterests of” 
tho British state, and consequently” endangered 
“its very existence” does not appear Tho expe- 
diency, or at least tho safety of the arrangement is 
mamtamed at some length It appears to me,” 
said the governor general, “ that those chieftains 
(the Rajahs of Mochery and Bhurtpore) must be 
- mterected in exclnding the Mahrattas, and that 

their temtones, thus extended would coustituto tho 
desirable bamer between tho possessions of Semdia 
in Hmdostan and our possessions in the Doab pro- 
vided they should be nblo to resist tho power of 
Scindia ” To the question of their probable ability 
the goTernor-general answers “ It appears to me to 
be probable that m the reduced condition of Scindm s 
mditary force, those chieftams would bo able to main- 
tain their possessions and their indepcndcnco against 
his utmost onbrfB, especially if aided by tho jnghirc- 
dars, who would of course bo mtcrcstcd in opposing 
him ” But the sangmne expectations of his lordship 
did not lead him to overlook tho possibility that tho 
result of a contest between Scindia and the alwn- 
doned nlhes of tho Bntiflh government might be 
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imfavourable to the latter; and he thus treats of chap xxi. 
such a contingency: — “Even the probability of 
Scindia’s ultimate success would not, in my opinion, 
constitute a sufficient objection to the proposed 
arrangement; being satisfied of the expediency 
even of admitting into the temtories in question 
the power of Dowlut Rao Scindia, rather than that 
we should preserve any control over or connection 
with them So anxious was the governor-general 
to dispossess his countiy of dominion, that he would 
lather see its most bitter enemy on its frontier than 
retam the power and influence by which he was to 
be kept at a distance. This was the statesmanship 
of the time. The intense and unmitigated selfish- 
ness to which it led ought not to be lost sight of 
under the overwhelming impression of its folly. 

The possibihty of Scmdia possessing the countries 
which England was about to abandon was regarded 
solely with reference to the presumed interests of 
the nation which the Marquis Cornwallis repre- 
sented. The wrongs and sufferings to be mflicted 
upon the conquered provinces and their rulers were 
too unimportant to require even a passing con- 
sideration. The British government was to stand 
aloof and calmly witness the absorption of the ter- 
ritories of its late alhes and dependents mto the 
dominions of Scmdia, without making an effort to 
preserve them, or wasting a thought upon their 
fate. If the detestable principles which then pre- 
dommated requiie further elucidation, it may be 

* Letter to Lord Lake, ut supra 
VOL IV D 
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CHAP XXL found in the words of the governor-general imme- 
diately following those last quoted. “ But Scmdias 
endeavours to wrest those territories from the hands 
of the Rajahs of Machery and Bhurtpore may bo 
expected to lay the foundations of mtermmable 
contests, which will afford ample and permanent 
employment to Scmdia, and, under any ciroum- 
stances, I cannot admit the apprehension of any 
hostile attempt on the part of Scindia against tho 
Bntish posseesioDs in the Boab, still less should I 
deem it probable m the event of his rendering the 
ohiefe of Machery and Bhurtpore his perpetual 
enemies, which must be the consequence of his 
endeavours to deprive them of a portion of their 
donmuons.” It is needless to discuss why, under 
any ccrcumstances, the governor-general conld not 
admit the apprehension of any hostile attempt on 
the port of Scmdia against the British possessions 
m the Doah — whether his Increduhty rested on tho 
steady and upnght character of Dowlut Bao Scmdia, 
on hi8 known friendship for the British govemmont, 
on the good faith of tho people to which he be- 
longed, or the inconvenience of entertaining ap- 
prehension with reference to a favounto course of 
policy — this question may sleep in peace , but tho 
avowal by a Bntish statesman, that ho looked for 
safety to tho dommions of which ho was tho con- 
stituted guardian, not to tho wisdom of his councils 
nor to the vigour of his arms — not to tho moral 
influonco which tho character of his policy tended 
to oiorclso over tho turbulent and ill-disposed 
-^not to woll-coosidorcd and judiciously framed 
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engagements with smTOunding potentates, bind- chap xxi. 
ing the whole to respect each other’s rights — but 
to the licentiousness consequent upon the lelaxa- 
tion of all legal and moi-al resti-aint — to “ in- 
terminable contests ” to be waged between neigh- 
bouring states, accompanied by all the hoirible 
aggravations of the evils of war which never fail to 
mark the steps of Asiatic invaders — ^this avowal is 
too extraordinaiy to be passed without comment 
By involving its neighbours in an incessant seiies of 
wars and bloodshed, the Biitish Indian empire was 
to be rendered secuie A meanei com’se the lowest 
chronicles of ignoiant depravity cannot exhibit — one 
more profligate the most crooked diplomatist of the 
most unprincipled period of the world’s existence 
never devised. The subject is too fearful for mirth, 
or it would be impossible to restiain its ebullitions on 
comparing this part of the governor-general’s policy 
with his avowed object — “ to lay the foundation of 
a general pacification ” 

It is to be lamented that nearly the last ofiicial 
act of the Marquis Comwalhs’s life should have 
been the affixing his signature to the letter, the 
prmcipal points of which have called for a rathei 
proti acted exammation He was at an advanced 
age ; his health, which was not good when he left 
England, had gradually become worse under the 
influence of an eneiwatmg chmate and of the bodily 
and mental fatigue imposed by the duties of his 
office, and on the 5th of Octobei he drew his last a d 1805 
breath at Ghazepore, near Benares! 

D 2 
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CHAP TXT. Little remark will be necessaiy on the character 
of the departed goTOmor-generah He had many 
excellent qualities, but his mind was destitute of the 
origmality and power essential to the chaiaoter of a 
great statesman. Great mmds impress their own 
character upon their age — inferior ones denre theus 
from it Of this letter class was the Marquis Com- 
walliB He was emphaticaliy the man of his age— 
the representative of its spint its opinions, and its 
prejudices. To these he clung with all the perti- 
nacity of sincere conviction and mdeed, so far as 
conviction can be entertained without examination, 
it may be said that he felt it. He never doubted 
but that what he had so often heard asserted must be 
true , and experience itself conJd not undeceive him 
He left India at the conclusion of his first adminis- 
tration with V10WB unaltered by the startling shock 
which his prejudices had encountered, he returned 
to it with those prejudices aggravated rather than 
softened His mmd was of a character not un- 
common It was entirely passive the impressions it 
received from without remained undisturbed by any 
process Irom within. At the same time it possessed 
great tenacity with regard to that which had onco 
boon admitted. Tho truth or the error that hap- 
pened to bo in fashion was embraced, and neither 
reasoning change of circninstanccs, nor after a cer- 
tain time, oven change in tho popular current of 
opinion, could dislodge it. Tho mental constitution 
of tho Marquis CJomwnllis might bo described in 
few words ns being of tho highest order of tho com- 
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mon-place. His lot was that which often falls to chap xxi. 
men of like chaiacter. He enjoyed an extraordmaiy 
degi’ee of reputation during his life, and for a few 
years after his death; but the artificial hiilliancy 
has passed away. In this respect his fate is strik- 
ingly contrasted with that of his illustrious prede- 
cessor. Thwarted and reviled, his policy denounced 
by authority and by the popular voice, and impeach- 
ment thieatened as the rewaid of his sei vices, the 
Maiquis Wellesley lived to see his enemies silenced, 
his policy vindicated, his person honomed by maiks 
of public respect and gratitude, and his fame, like a 
mighty nvei, contmually increasing m volume and 
strength as the distance from its souice was extended. 

On the death of the Maiquis Cornwallis, the office 
of governor-general devolved provisionally on the 
first member of council, Sir George Barlow The 
rapidly sinkmg state of the Marqms Cornwallis had 
for seveial days pieviously to his death indicated 
that the fatal event could not be far distant, and a 
communication to that effect reaching Calcutta, Sir 
Geoige Barlow had determined to proceed to Be- 
nares, either to assist the Marquis Comwalhs m the 
conduct of the negotiations, if he should still sui vive, 
or undertake their entire chaige in the event of his 
death. He was consequently on the spot where his 
services were required within a few days after 
power and life had departed fiom the late govemor- 
„ general. 

Befoie the letter of the Marquis Comwalhs tians- 
mitting that' to be foi warded to Scindia was le- 
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CHAP XXL ceived by the comnmnder m-cbie^ the aspect of 
ofimra in the (amp of Scindia had undergone some 
change. The ascendency of Shirree Rao ■was ap- 
parently at an end, and Ambajee Ingha, after 
bemg plundered by Holkar Tnth the conniTance of 
Scmdia, had attained that degree of elevation in the 
servKje of the latter chief, ■which had been antici- 
pated from the honouiable reception which awaited 
him after the pnrpoee of his nnpnsoiiment had been 
answered Scmdia, from vanons causes, hod be- 
come less indisposed to peace, and a negotiation had 
been opened, which •was conducted on the one part 
by Colonel Malcolm, then present m the comp of 
the commonder-m-chief as the governor-generals 
^ agent, and on the other by an old servant of Scmdia s, 

bearing the name end title of Moonshee Kavel Nyne 
This person had fled to Delhi when the antho- 
r nty of Shir7ee Rao became paramount. Colonel 

Malcolm, under the anthonty of Lord Lake, havmg 
sent for him to the Bntish camp induced him 
to dispatch a relative to Scmdia, on whoso sug- 
gestion that chief sent proposals to be laid before 
the commander in-chief by Moonsheo Kavol Nyne 
Lord Lakes answer to the overture "was, that ho 
could not notice any proposal till tho Bntish rcsl 
dency was released It was thoroupon allowed to 
depart Under these circmnstanc(?s, Lord Lake 
thought it not Incumbent npon him to forward to 
Scmdia tho letter of tho governor-general, and for this 
exercise of discretion liis country onglit over to feel 
grateful This yxw not the onl) instance in which 
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CHAP XXL and the probability that, in the conree of tune, both 
princes and subjects would become sensible of the 
advantages of the peaceful habits imposed upon 
them The commander in-chief did not contem- 
plate the possible subjugation of these states by 
Scmdia with the calm philosophy which the governor^ 
general displayed on the subject, nor did he seo 
the advantages of the proposed imitation of the de- 
testable pohoy of the Mahrattas — the plan of look- 
ing for benefit from the quarrels and suffermgs of 
neighbouring states * The very contests,” said ho, 
“ that would mimedintely take place among the 
nyahs and chiefe, when they were declared fiw of 
all control of the British government, and at liberty 
to pniHue the dictates of their own interests or am- 
^ bition, would, I conceive, be attended with the 

worst consequences to the Bntish government 
These petty states Avould first quarrel with each 
other and then call m the different nativo powers 
m their vicimty to their respective aid , and largo 
armies of irregulars would be contending upon tho 
frontier of our most fertile provmces, against whoso 
eventual excesses there would he no well-grounded 
secunty hut a military force m a state of constant 
preparation.” After some further illustration of his 
■news on this head Lord Lake advances from a con- 
sideration of the question as a matter of policy to 
tho higher ground of national faith and honour 
Here he is not less strong After dividmg tbo 
powers to whom tho Bntish faith was pledged into 
classes, and adverting to tlio circumstances of each, 
tho commandcr-in-chicf thus continues — “ Tho 
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diiferent engagements and treaties mtli the rajahs chap xxi 
and zenundars have all been concluded by me, under 
the orders of the late governor-general, and all the 
grants of jaghire or istimira"*" have been made by me, 
or by officeis actmg under my immediate orders ; 
and all those measures have been sanctioned by the 
delibeiate approbation of the government. Under 
such circumstances, I am, I trust, justified in think- 
ing that theie is not one engagement or giant of all 
those that have been concluded or given that the 
British government is at hbei’ty to dissolve or 
resume, unless the other party shall have infnnged 
its conditions, or shall agree, from leceivmg an 
adequate compensation, or any othei cause, to its 
becoming null and void; and under this view I 
should certainly deem the plan which your lordship 
appeals to have in contemplation, respectmg the 
countries to the west of the Jumna, impractica- 
ble by any other means than by loading the reve- 
nues of the Company, to a very great amount, with 
the compensation which justice would require to be 
made to those from whom considerations of pohcy 
had obliged the British government to mthdraw its 
protection ” In the nunds of the inferior rajahs, 

Lord Lake declared, that the mere proposal of with- 
drawing the British protection would produce the 
utmost alarm. They would regard it, he said, as a 
prelude to their bemg sacnficed to the object of 
obtainmg peace with the Mahrattas Such, m truth, 
was the trae Anew of the contemplated arrangement 

At a fixed rent 
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CHAP XXI — peace was to be obtained at any pnce The 
aacnfice of national fiuth and hononr, the interests 
of alliea, were regarded as nothing m comparison 
■with “a general pacification,” which pacification 
was to be maintained by a senes of “ interminable 
contests” on the Bntish frontier The question, 
whether the ■wisdom or the hononr of such a plan 
were the greater, would famish a subject of dis- 
cussion as interminable ns the contests which rose 
before the ■mion of the Marquis Cornwallis as the 
elements of Bntiah safety On one pomt Lord Lake 
appears to have concorred ■with the govemor-gene- 
ral he thought that the weakness of the Hana of 
Gohud ■warranted the abrogatioD of the treaty ■with 
him. This is a subject that has already been dis* 
cussed at length, which renders it unnecessary to 
resume the topic here. It is remarkable that one 
who thought and felt so justly on other pomts of a 
similar descnption, should on this have tailed to 
reach a conclnaion consistent ■with that at which 
he amved In other cases He ■was satisfied ho 
affirmed, that nothing lees than “ the direct opera 
tion of British authority ” would over place Gohud 
m a situation “ to meet those CExpoctatlons which 
■were formed at the conclusion of tho treaty ■with its 
present ruler ” This language is so ■vague, that it 
IS impossiblo to detenmno whether tho commandor- 
m-chlof ■was prepared in this instance to defend a 
■nolation of fiuth or not Tho treaty itself -was tho 
standard of tho Ranas obhgatlons, not any expect- 
ations that might baTC been formed at tho timo of 
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its conclusion. If the direct operation of British chap xxi. 
authority Trere necessary to compel the Rana to 
fulfil his obligations, only one reason can be sug- 
gested for its refusal — that irreconcilable piejudice 
■which dictated that nothing 'within India should be 
done by British authority which it were possible to 
aYoid. Independently of this single error relating 
to the Bana of Gohud, the letter of Lord Lake is 
alike sound in its political views and admirable for 
the high and honourable feehng by which it is per- 
vaded Puttmg out of view the bnlhant military 
services of Lord Lake, and calhng to mind only his 
endeavours to save the British character in India 
from the shame which was about to fall upon it. Ins 
name should ever be held by his countrymen in 
grateful and honourable remembrance. 

Tlie letter of the commander-in-chief bore date 
the 6th of October, the day following that on which a d isos 
the Marquis Comwalhs died. The task of decid- 
ing on its arguments and suggestions consequently 
devolved on Sir George Bailow, whose answer to 
the representations of Lord Lake is dated the 20th 
of the same month. It avowed his resolution 
“to mamtain the general principles of pohcy by 
which the late governor-general deemed it pro- 
per to accomplish a general plan of arrangement 
■with respect to the chieftains and the territories 
on the west of the Jumna ” It might have been 
doubted whether the course of the new governor- 
general weie not the lesult of regard for the -dews 
of his piedecessor, or for the judgment of some 
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CHAP XXL higber antlionty , bat he Tvas carefol to dlveet his 
motiTea of all ambiguity, and to Tindicate hia nlaim 
to a portion of the gloiy which was to result from 
a perseTering disregard to the ohhgations of trea- 
ties. “ This reeolatloD ” said he — the resolution 
just quoted — ‘ is founded, not only upon my know- 
ledge of the entire conformity of those general 
prmciples to the provigions of the legislature and to 
the ordeiB of the bononiable Court of Directors, 
but also upon my conviction of their expediency 
with a view to the permanent establishment of the 
Bntish mterests m India.” From the enunciation 
of his own views, Sir George Barlow proceeded 
throngh some mteormediate discnsaon, to nnpugu 
those of Lord Lake, which appeared to him "to 
mvolvo the necessity of maontaming the principal 
part of our temtonal possessions on the west of tho 
Jumna, and of establishing our control over tho se- 
veral states of Hindostan, with a view to preclude 
the occurrence of those disorders and contentions 
which ” the commander m-chief “ considered to ho 
calculated to endanger the tranquillity and socunty 
of” the Bntish territory " in the Doab Such a system 
of control,” argued Sir George Barlow, “ must m its 
naturo be progressive, and must ultimately tend to 
a system of universal domiiuon." Had Sir George 
Barlow here been stopped by a direct question os to 
tho apprehended evils of such a result — a course which 
has often been fatal to tho progress of vnguo decla- 
mation — had ho been asked, granting this, wlint fol 
loivs — where would ho tho evil if all India were actu 
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ally rescued from tlie fiiglitfiil misgovemment under chap xxi. 
wliicli it lias for ages laboured, and placed in a 
tmin of nioial, social, and political impiovement? be 
•would piobably have found it difficult to funiisli a 
plausible answer. “ I am of opinion,” be continued, 

“ that we must derive our security either fiom tbe 
establishment of a controlling power and influence 
over all tbe states of India, or from tbe ceitain 
operation of contending and irreconcilable interests 
among tbe states whose independence will admit of 
tbe piosecution of their inditddual views of rapine, 
encroachment, and ambition, combined with a sys- 
tematic plan of internal defence, such as has been 
uniformly contemplated by this government.” This 
last mode, which Sir George Barlow preferred, it 
will be recollected, had occurred to the mind of his 
piedecessor, by whom it had been favomably enter- 
tained. There is so httle to commend in this ex- 
position of the piovisional governor-general’s views, 
that it IS gratifymg to be able to select even one of 
its characteristics for praise. It is impossible to deny 
to Sir George Bailow the merit of extraordinary 
frankness, and of a most heroic indifference to the 
judgment of others more scrupulous than himself. 

The Marqms Comwalhs had professed to look 'with 
hope to the occurrence of “ mtermmable contests ” 
among the neighbours of the British frontier : his 
successor goes further, and exposes m all its naked 
deformity the policy which he, as well as the Mar- 
qms Comwalhs, upheld. He freely admits that the 
instmments to which he looked for the safety of 
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CHAP HL tho British goYemment -^ere “ rapine, encroach- 
ment, and ambition thus manifesting a degree of 
moral hardihood commandmg admiration, if from 
no other canBe, at least from its extreme rantj’ It 
IS to be remarked, however that this vile system 
was not wbat a distinguished orator and statesman* 
affirmed the prmciples of chivalry to be — a “ cheap 
defence of nations it was to be aided by a sys- 
tematic plan for securing the British frontier which 
Sir George Barlow afterwards explains to be the 
establishment of a connected chain of forts along the 
Jumna- He then returns to the fovounto feature of 
bis system, and expresses a hope that Lord Lake will 
probably concur with him in thinking that, with 
such a bamer " the Bntish possessions in the Doab 
will derive additional secunty from the contests of 
the neighbouring states.” 

Having thus hud down the general prmciples of 
hiB pohoy Sir George Barlow enters npon a discus- 
sion of the chums of the parties to tho west of 
the Jumna, whom it was mtended to abandon 
and hero, m conformity with a practice previoualy 
adopted, of allowing tho advantage of explaining 
their own views to those whose policy it is im- 
possible to refium from condenmmg the words of 
the govemor-gcneml shall bo quoted — ‘With 
regard to the engagements which your lordship 
has stated as subsisting between the British go- 
vernment and the sovcml descriptions of persons 
enumerated m your lordship s despatch of tho 0th 
♦ Carkc 
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of October, it appears to me that the obligation of chap xxi. 
a considerable proportion of those engagements 
necessarily depends upon the supposition, that it 
•was the intention of the British government to 
maintain its authority and control over the hulk 
of the tenitories on the west of the Jumna, ceded 
by Dowlut Rao Scindia. If the Biitish government 
is at liberty to surrender its possessions to the west 
of the Jumna, the obligation to protect the zemin- 
dars and jaghiredars established within those pos- 
sessions, or immediately dependent upon them, can 
he considered to exist no longer than while the 
British government deems it expedient to maintain 
its authonty over those territories. As far, there- 
fore, as regards that description of peisons, the true 
question appeal’s to he, whether we are compelled 
by the natm’e of our engagements to maintain pos- 
session of the territories in question.” Such is the 
casuistry by which Sir George Barlow arrived at 
the conclusion which it was his object to reach. He 
admitted, however, that he did not mtend it to 
apply to chiefs to whom the Biitish government 
was pledged to make pecuniaiy or territorial as- 
signments ; and these persons he proposed to pro- 
vide for by jaghires in a portion of the territory on 
the west of the Jumna which was to be retained. 

Retummg to the governor-general’s reasoning, it 
will be found to amount to this — that a powerful 
government, formally undertaking to extend its 
protection and support to the chiefs of a country 
which the chances of war have thrown into its pos- 
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CHAP XXL Bession, is not bound to adhere to its engagements, 
if at the tune of oonelnding them it has not an 
intention of maintaining its “ authonty and control 
over the bulk of the temtones ” m question — that 
the absence of such mtention, although not avowed, 
is an excuse for the abrogation of the engagements — 
that, consequently, it is just and blameless to entrap 
men mto acts which make them objects of unmiti- 
gated hatred to otheia who have the power to crush 
them, and then to abandon them to the mercy of 
their enemies. But even this apology, whatever it 
may be worth, will not avail When the temtory 
beyond the Jumna was acquired there was no latent 
mtention of relmqauhing it , the engagements with 
the native chiefe were made without any portion of 
that mental reservation which would have been con- 
vemont to Six' George Barlow s argument , the arti- 
fices of jesmtical diplomacy were not m use by either 
the Marquis Wellesley or Lord Lake, But further, 
Sir George Barlow alleges that, by surrendering its 
possessions, the British government could put on 
end to the obligation of protecting the zemindars 
and jaghiredors withm thoir possessions or dopoud- 
ent upon them Thus, then, tho Bntish govern 
mont could, it scorns, surrondor not only its own 
rights, but those of others, without their consent. 
When an individual parts with his property ho 
parts with It subject to tho maintenance of all ex- 
isting nghts connected with it, except his own 
When a nation alienates its possessions, tho sarao 
conditions attach It cannot m reason or justice 
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abrogate the rights of other parties In this case, chap xxi 
the rights had arisen out of the fiee act of the 
British government, and one of those lights Tvas 
that of receiving protection from that government 
It could not, therefore, in good faith, tiansfer the 
authority vhich it possessed, without guaranteeing 
the paities with whom it had engagements against 
injury arising from the tiansfer. The governor- 
general, however, contemplated no such guarantee ; 
and, indeed, such a coume would have been open 
to more and stronger objections than even the most 
prej'udiced enemy to the extension of British influ- 
ence would asciibe to the retention of a direct au- 
thonty The true question was not, as Sir George 
Bailow repiesented, whether the British govern- 
ment was compelled to maintain possession of the 
terntoiies in question ; but whether, by abandoning 
possession, it could at the same time formally aban- 
don to ruin those who, under a leliance on its power 
and character, had committed themselves to its pro- 
tection 

It is no agreeable task to pursue the sophistry of 
expediency through its entangled course — it is not 
more grateful to record the acts which presumed 
convenience dictated at the expense of justice and 
honour. The British government being prepared to 
indulge Scmdia to the utmost extent of his demands, 
no impediment could exist to the estabhshment of 
what was to be called peace Colonel Malcolm was 
entrusted with the duty of negotiating a treaty with 
Scmdia, and on the 23rd of November his labours a d I 8 O 5 

VOL IV. E 
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CHAP m were gnccessfoUy brouglit to q close The defen- 
sive allitmce was not renewed — the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, in conformity with the general tenonr of his 
pohcy, had expressed his determination to be nd 
of it — but every part of the former treaty of peace, 
with the exception of such parts as might be altered 
by the new treaty was to remom m force. Gwahor 
and Gohud wore transferred to Scmdia out of con- 
siderations of friendship” Soindia, on his part, 
relinquished all olonns to the pensions previously 
granted to different ofiBcers of his conrt, from the Slst 
A D 1 S 05 of December up to which penod the Company under- 
took to pay them, subject to deduction on vanons 
grounds, and among them the plunder of the Bri- 
tish residency The Company also agreed to pay to 
Scmdia a personal oUowance of four incs annnolly 
and to assign, withm their temtones m Hindostan, 
a joghire of two lacs per annum to the chieftain s 
wife, and another of one lac to his daughter The 
Chumbul was to bo the general boundary between 
the territones of tho contracting parties , and tho 
Company engaged to form no treaties with tho 
Rx^ohs of Oudoporo and Joudpore, and other chiefs 
tributary to Scindia m llalwa, Mowar, or Merwar, 
and in no instance to interfere with tho settlement 
wliich Scindia might make with those cliicfs, Tlio 
Company wore not to return to Ilolkar any of his 
family possessions in tho province of JIalwa which 
might have been taken by Scmdia. Tho two chiefs 
were to arningo as they pleased tho claims of Ilolkar 
to tnbnto or tcmtoiy north of tho Tapteo and south 
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of the Chumbul, and the British government was chap xxi 
not to interfeie The most extraoidmary article of 
the tieaty was one by which Scindia agieed never 
to admit Shiizee Rao to his councils, or to any 
public employment uudei his government. The 
Bntish constitution regaids the sovereign as irre- 
sponsible, and visits all delinquency in the conduct 
of public affairs upon the minister , but the applica- 
tion of such a principle between states was piobably 
made foi the fiist time in this instance. By a 
formal article m a tieaty to proscribe the employ- 
ment of any particular individual might be thought 
unworthy of any government — ^it was especially un- 
worthy of such a government as that of Gieat Britain 
in India At this time, however, all the acts of that 
government were characterized bypettmess With 
all its concessions the treaty did not go quite far 
enough to please Sir George Barlow, and, in trans- 
mitting his ratification, he annexed certam declaia- 
tory articles, intended to cany out his favounte object 
of releasing the British government from the obliga- 
tion of keeping faith with its weak allies, some of 
whom might have been saved by the operation of the 
boundary article without explanation Loid Lake 
deferred the transmission of the declaratoiy articles 
to Scmdia, and remonstrated, but in vain The gover- 
nor-general replied, that great attention was due to 
the long experience of Lord Lake, and evinced his 
respect for it by immediately forwarding to Scindia 
the articles agamst which Lord Lake had appealed. 

While the negotiation with Scindia was m pro- 

E 2 
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CHAP XXL gres3, Lord Lake had been engaged in following the 
flight of Holkar into the Punjab, where, disap- 
pointed in the hope of obtaining assistance fiem the 
SeiLs, and reduced to the last extremity the eager 
desire of the British government for peace worked 
most opportunely to hia rescue from entire destruc- 
tiom A treaty was concluded by which Holkar 
renounced all right to the districts of Tonk Ram- 
poora, Bhoondee, and places north of the ChmnbuL 
The Company agreed not to interfere south of that 
nver and to restore at the end of a specified term 
certain forts and districts belonging to Holkar in 
the Deccan Holkar was not to entertain any 
Europeans m his service, and he was ftirther re- 
stncted from employing Shirzee Rao, whose name 
seems to have been a constant source of terror to 
the British government of that penod Here, again 
the poUcy of Sir George Barlow received additional 
illustration- He had been desirous of tnmsfernng 
the districts of Tonk Rampoora to Scindia, in place 
of the pension of four lacs secured to that chieftain by 
the late treaty One motive to the intended cession 
originated m the circumstanco of the distnct having 
belonged to Holkar and the consequent orpecta 
tion of the governor-general that an additional cause 
of dispute between tho two chieftains would thus bo 
furnished tending to promote his favounto object 
of keeping native states at war for tho benefit of tho 
English government-* But tho hope of obtaimng 

♦ Thti ii not an mferace — the demgn va* artrired by Sir 
GtCTgo Baricrr 
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Scindia’s consent failed, and the governor-general chap xxi 
was in a state of pitiable anxiety as to the disjiosal 
of the troublesome acquisitions. No state or chief, 
he apprehended, would take them as a free gift 
without a guaiantee from the Biitish government, 
and there appeared no choice hut to give such a 
guarantee or to keep them. Neither of these couises 
smted the policy of Sir George Barlow ; and not 
knowmg what to do with the suriendered dis- 
tricts, he determined to give them back to Holkar 
•without any kind of consideration in return This 
was effected by a declaratory article, reciting — not 
that Sir George Barlow had m vain sought to transfer 
the districts to Scindia, and that no one else would 
take them without a guarantee, but that it was un- 
derstood that the maharajah attached gieat value to 
them, and that the relations of amity being happily 
restored, the Biitish government was desirous of 
giatifying the ■wishes of the maharajah to the great- 
est practicable extent consistent •with equity — a 
word most infehcitously chosen with reference to the 
policy then pursued Lord Lake again remonstrated, 
and ■with the same success that had attended his 
former representations 

Among the persons sacrificed by the “ equity ” of 
Sir George Barlow were the Rajahs of Bhoondee and 
Jeypore. The conduct of the former, fiom the com- 
mencement of his connection vpith the Biitish go- 
vernment, had been undeviatmgly friendly and faith- 
ful. His fidelity had been tested dunng the retreat 
of Colonel Monson, and he had on that unfortunate 
occasion lendeied aid that was both timely and 
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CHAP XII. valuable Bj this conduct he had incurred the im 
placable hatred of Holkar Lord Lake justly con- 
Eidered that the services and the dangers of this 
faithful ally merited more consideration than Sir 
George Barlow was disposed to give them, and he 
repeatedly and pressmgly urged the filmTnH of the 
to protection. But the governor-general, who, 
it is clear, thought that political afikirs are ex- 
cepted finm the obligations of ordinary morahty 
was not to be moved by so visionary a feeling as re- 
gard to past sorvicefi, and the Rajah of Bhoondee 
received sentence accordingly The case of the 
Riyah of Jeypore was not precisely similar Under 
the Influence of terror produced by the approach of 
Holkar he had swerved ijom fidehty, but he had 
returned to his doty ha d rendered good service to 
the army of General Jones, and had received the 
most solemn assurances that his failure would bo 
forgotten, and the protection of the British govern 
ment contmued. In favour of t.hig prince Lord 
Lake laboured with the zeal which he invariably 
displayed m endeavounng to save the British go- 
vernment from the disgrace which a timid and un- 
principled policy was bringing upon it. Bat Sir 
George Barlow resolved, not only that the alliance 
with the Rajah of Jc^jicro should bo dissolved but 
that the dissolution should bo immediate, and for tliis 
characteristic reason the tomtoncs of tho Rx\jali 
of Jeypore lay on Holkar s returning route, tho 
govcmor-gcncral thought with much reason, that 
the freebooter might bo tempted to commit tome 
excess in passing them If the alliance contmued, 
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the British government would he obliged to take chap xxi. 
notice of any outiage; if it weie previously dis- 
solved, the obligation was at an end. Well might 
an agent of the Rajah, in a conference with Loid 
Lake, mdignantly exclaim, that the English govern- 
ment, in this instance, made its faith subservient to 
its convenience. 

Sir George Barlow had now effected neaily all 
that had been contemplated by his predecessor and 
himself, in the way of diminishing the power and 
influence of the Biitish government in India The 
defensive alhances with Bhurtpore and Machery 
remamed to be dealt with, and Lord Lake was in- 
structed to open a negotiation for the purpose of 
detaching them from theii* British ally. In con- 
formity with the plan of the Maiquis Cornwallis, 
these piinces were to be tempted to renounce their 
British connection by the offei of a considerable ac- 
cession of territory. Lord Lake, not dispirited by 
former repulses, once more resorted to expostula- 
tions, and forthe first time his remonstrances produced 
some effect. The governor-general, in his conversion 
from the creed of the Marqms Wellesley to that of the 
Marqms CornwaUis, had displayed great aptitude for 
transition ; but in adhering to the views which he pro- 
fessed at any particular moment, he invanably mani- 
fested a degree of doggedness not less remarkable 
In this spiiit he did not admit that the representa- 
tions of the commander-in-chief had changed his 
opinion, but he consented to postpone acting upon it 
till a futuie peiiod The motives to this step aie 
* This IS related hy Sir John Malcolm 
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CHAP XXL not easily dlscoTerable , nor indeed, can any valid 
reason be assigned for tie great delicacy shewn to 
the claims of the Rajahs of Bhnrtpore and Machery 
in comparison with those of the Rajahs of Bhoondee 
and Jeypore Why were the engagements of the 
British with the latter two pnnces dissolved with- 
out ceremony, while the abrogation of smulor en 
gagementa with the former two were to be the sub- 
ject of negotiation? Only one solution presents 
itself the Riyahs of Bhoondee and Jeypore wore 
weak those of Bhnrtpore and Machery compara- 
tively strong 

Thus did Sir George Barlow tranquillize India. 
Lord Lake spent the year 1805 m completing the 
negotiations with which he had been entrusted, and 
m making various necessary military arrangements 
Early In the following year he qmtted Indio, leaving 
behind him a reputation for adventurous valour and 
high feelmg which will not bo forgotten.* It would 
not be proper to anticipate results by any observa 
tions In thia place on the cflects of the policy which 
that gallant officer so strenuously though, for tho 
most imrt, so unsuccessfully opposed this will ho 
displayed hereafter The aspect of the period under 
review is sufficiently dork to need no aggravation 

* After Lord • return to Enginnd be vns ruted to the 
nnk of a rkcotmt i but be did not long •umTc tbb n cc t ulo o of 
bomnir He died in Februjuy 180S fn dreamftimee* tbit 
called forth a farther mamfe*tmti(m of 103:^1 and public approbo- 
trfm ParUamait retponded to a rccommecdatlcm from tho 
Crotrn by poxsmg an act onnezmg on annmty of £2 000 per an 
nam for three hrei to the title of Macotmt Like to enible 
thoto to whom it might descend to »apport the dignity earned 
for them by thdr dutmguiahed ancestor 
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from a premature Aie^^ of the future. Under the chap x\i. 
)\Iadrns presidency c^cnts occurred soon aftci Sir 
GeorgeBailoM's jmcificalion, mIhcIi, tliougli unimpor- 
tant if regarded ■\\itli reference mciely to their ex- 
tent deli^ed consequence from the alnim •\\hich they 
^^crc calculated to create, in relation to the instru- 
ment by which Great IBiitain had siihjccted a great 
part of India to its swa}, and by which its conquests 
were to be maintained. 

The extraordinai-} fact, that England maintains 
her empire in the East piincipall} by means of a 
natnc army, renders the connection between the 
ruling powers and the military one of extreme 
dehcac) One great iiomt of reliance, which is 
aflbrded by almost every other army, is wanting in 
that of India The jiride of counti} offeis one of 
the best securities for the fidelity of the soldier, 
and all judicious commandeis are w’cll aware of the 
importance of preserving it unimpaired In India 
the case is difierent The national feeling of the 
troojis can afford no ground of confidence , w'hatevei 
portion of this quality they may happen to possess, 
must operate to the piejudice of their lulers. The 
men who govern India aie not natives of India, 
strangers to the soil command the obedience of its 
sons, and if national pride entered laigely into the 
character of the natives, that obedience, if yielded 
at all, would be yielded reluctantly. Generally, in 
India, this feeling is any thing but strong , and its 
place IS supplied by a sense of the benefits derived 
by the individual fiom the maintenance of the 
Euiopean supremacy, and by a powerful instinct of 
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CHAP xxi obedience, combined with a eomewlint indefimto, 
and perhaps almost saperstitious feelmg of respect 
for the people who withm the compass of a very brief 
penod, have, as if by enchantment, become masters 
of an empire splendid beyond comparison with any 
other ever held m a condition of dependency by a 
foreign state Yet, with all the allowances that 
must be made on the gronnds of selhshness, habit, 
admiration, and fear it mnst not be snpposod that 
natives always look on the existing state of things 
with entire satisfaction It is not easy for the Ma- 
hometan to forget that, very recently, men of his 
own race and creed wielded the sceptre which is now 
transferred to Christian hands and though the passive 
character of the Hindoo, and the estnmgement from 
poUtical power conseijuent upon the previous sub- 
jugation of his country, may generally be sufficient 
to preclude him from moditatmg schemes of con 
quest and reprisal, he is under the influence of other 
feelmgs little calculated to promote mihtary subordi- 
nation or to secure military fidehty The pndo of caste, 
and the bigoted attachment with which the Hmdoo 
clings to an unsocial superstition, which interferes 
with almost every action of daily life, have a direct 
tendency to foster habits which in Europe must bo 
regarded as altogether inconsistent with the cha 
meter of a soldier Det'weon on army composeil of 
ILndoos and Mohomotans, and the Europeans who 
command them, there can bo but little commumty 
of feeling Differing as they do in country, in roll 
gioufl bchef m habits of hft, in form and com 
plcrion the) lm\c not c%cn tlic bond of a common 
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tongue; the European oniceih gcnei-nlly possessing chap xxi. 
but a slender kno^^ledI^o of (he laniriiages of the 
men under their command, and the men no IcnoM'- 
Icdne at all of the lanmiao-e of theii ofiicei'; The 
elements of di'Jcontent aic, theicforc, sufliciently 
powerful, while (he means of nlla)ing it aie small, 
and It IS obMous that, in an army so constituted, 

'\igilanco must ne^er for a moment be iieiinitted to 
slumber. This imjioitant truth can nc^cl be lost 
sight of without endangciing the ‘safety of the I3ii- 
tish dominion m India, and, by cont^cqucnce, the 
w cll-being of the jieople committed to its cai e 

These leflcctions arc suggested by the facts which 
it is now ncccssar)' to relate; facts which at the 
time excited no mconsidei-able alann both in India 
and at home, and which are recorded in chaiacteis 
of blood 

In the spnng of 1806, S)Tnptoms of insubordina- A d isog 
tion weie manifested by a pait of the tioops under 
the presidency. They seem scaiccly to have excited 
the degiee of attention w^hicli they called for; and 
at the very moment w^hen the authorities were con- 
gratulating themselves upon their entire suppression, 
the fortress of Vellore became a scene of open mu- 
tiny and ferocious massacre 

The ostensible cause of the disturbance w^as a 
partial change in the diess of the troops The old 
turban had been thought inconvenient, and it was 
proposed to replace it by one lighter, and better 
adapted to the military character The alteration 
was recommended by two officeis of long expeiience 
in the Company’s service, was sanctioned by the com- 
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CHAP XXI mander in-clue^ Sir John Cradock, and finally was 
submitted to thegoTomor, LordWilliamBentmck, — ^ 
that nobleman having succeeded Lord Clive, who bad 
retired under feelings of disgust.* The governor not 
only approved, but ordered the new turban to be 
adopted by a corps of fendbles under his own espe- 
cial command. The use of this turban, however 
either actually violated the prejudices of the men, 
or was seized upon by deeignmg agitators ns afford- 
ing the means of exciting disaffection to the Eu- 
ropean authorities Acts of insubordination oc 
curred, connected with on alleged reluctance to the 
adoption of the new tnrban. Neglected for a time, 
it at length became impossible to avoid noticing 
them. They were confined prindpalJy to two bat- 
talions of different regiments — one of them sta- 
tioned at Vellore, the other at Walltyabbad The 
irregularities were more general as well as more 
marked m the battalion stationed m the former 
place, and when they attracted attention, it was 
deemed inexpedient to suffer the battahon to remain 
there. It was accordingly ordered to proceed to 
the proaidenoy whore n court martial was assembled 
for the tnal of two men, whose conduct had been 
especially reprehensible They wore convicted, and 
Bontcnccd to corporal punishment. At Wnllqjahbad, 
a notivo souhahdor, who had boon guiltj of apparent 
conmvance at the disorderly proccedmgg which had 

* Occanoit«d bj order* from boore rtUtire to tbe appolntmeot 
and Tcmcrral of certaui officer* which Lord Cbre, not without 
rctuon regarded u nDduIj interfering with the detail* of the 
Inrwl ■dminutratkiii. 
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taken place, was summarily dismissed from tlie ser- chap xxi 
vice, and, on the recommendation of the commander 
at that station, three companies of European troops 
weie marched thither from Poonaniallee. The in- 
timations of disoider now appeared to subside at 
both places. The commanding officer of the batta- 
lion stationed at Velloie icported it to be iii as per- 
fect a state of discipline as any othei native coips 
on the establishment At Wallajahbad suboidina- 
tion appeared to be entiiely lestored. A geneial 
order had been prepared, for the purpose of lemov- 
ing any apprehensions which the native tioops might 
entertain as to future interference with their leli- 
gious piejudices; but the apparent calm lulled the 
authorities into a persuasion of secuiity, and it was 
deemed judicious to suspend the publication of the 
order. 

The seeming tranquillity was deceitful. The as- 
surance of the re-establishment of discipline at 
Vellore, conveyed from that station to the com- 
mander-in-chief, and by him forwarded to the go- 
vernment, reached the presidency on the 10th of 
July, and, on the same day, the smouldering embers a d isog 
of sedition and mutiny burst into a flame. Early 
in the morning of that day, the native tioops rose 
agamst the Emopeanpait of the gariison, consisting 
of two companies of his Majesty’s 69th regiment, 
whom, with eveiy other European within their 
leach, they doomed to mdisciimmate slaughter. 

The attack was totally unexpected, and consequently 
no prepaiations had been made foriesisting it The 
hour chosen by the conspirators, two o’clock in the 
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CHAP XXL morning was woU adapted to their morderons in 
tentions, the execntion of them being aided by 
darkness, and by the fact of a considerable portion 
of their destined victims being asleep Bnt, not- 
■withstanding all these unfavourable circumstances, 
the British troops did not dishonour their country 
For a considerable time they mamtamed possession 
of the barracks, exposed to a heavy fire from their 
assailants When this position became no longer 
tenable, a port of the garrison effected tbeir escape 
to the ramparts of the fortress, where they esta 
bliflhed themselves, and of which they retained pos- 
session for several honrs after all the officers of the 
corps bad been lolled or disabled, and after thoir 
ammunition had been entirely exhausted 

About four boors after the commencemont of tho 
attack mteUigence of it was received by CJoloncl 
GiUesplo, at the cantonment of Aroot, a distance 
of about sixteen miles, and that officer immodiatoly 
put in motion tho greater part of tho troops at his 
disposal consistingof the 19 th regiment of dragoons 
and somo native cavalry, of the strength of about 
four hundred and fifty men. Puttmg himself at 
tho head of ono squadron of dragoons and a troop 
of native cavalry, ho proceeded with tho greatest 
cclonty to VoIIore, IcariDg tho remainder of tho 
troops to follow with tho guns under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kennedy On his amval Colonel Gillespie 
effected a junction with tho gallant residue of tho 
C9th bnt it was found impracticablo to obtain any 
decisive advnntngo o\cr the insurgents until tlin 
amval of the remnlndcr of the dctacbmont, which 
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reached Vellore about ten o’clock The main object chap xxi 
then Avas to reduce the foit The mutineers di- 
rected their powerful force to the defence of the 
interior gate, and, on the ariival of the gains, it was 
resolved that they should be diiected to blowing it 
open, piepai-atory to a charge of the cavaliy, to be 
aided by a charge of the remnant of the 69th, 
under the personal command of Colonel Gillespie 
These measuies were executed with gieat precision 
and bravery. The gate was foiced open by the fiie 
of the guns ; a combined attack by the European 
troops and the native cavaliy followed, which, 
though made in the face of a severe fiie, ended in 
the complete dispeision of the msuigents, and the 
restoiation of the foit to the legitimate authorities. 

About three hundred and fifty of the mutmeeis fell 
in the attack, and about five bundled were made 
' pnsoneis in Vellore and in various othei places to 
which they had fled 

The number of Europeans massacred by the in- 
surgents amounted to one bundled and thiiteen. 

Among them were Colonel Fancourt and thiiteen 
other ofiScers. Vellore was the only station dis- 
graced by open revolt and massacre ; the symptoms 
of disaffection manifested at Wallajahbad, Hydera- 
bad, and othei places, were by seasonable and salu- 
tary precautions suppressed In some instances, 
the mm’derous proceedings at Vellore impiessed 
the commanding officers at other stations with such 
au undue degiee of apprehension, as to lead them 
to disaim their native troops -svithout suflSicient 
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CHAP XXL cause— an unreasonable suspicion thus succeeding 
to an unreasonable confidence. Indeed, the Euro- 
pean ofiScere seem generally to have taken but small 
pains to inform themselves of the feehngs and dis- 
positions of the native troops. Looking at the 
events ivbich preceded the unhappy nffafr at Vel- 
lore, it seems impossible to avoid feeling surprise at 
the unconsciousness and secnrity displayed by the 
European authorities up to the moment of the 
fngfatfal ©iploeion No apprehension appears to 
have been entertamed, although the massacre inis 
preceded by circnmstances abundantly sufficient to 
justify the feeling and though the approaching dan 
ger Tvas not left to be inferred from drcumstancos. 
Positive testimony as to the treacherous mtentions of 
the native troops ivas tendered, but, unfortunately, 
treated vith disregard and contempt. 

Amidst the disgusting exhibition of almost uni 
vereol treachery a sohtary instance of fidohty to tho 
ruling powers occurred and tho name of Mustapha 
Bog deserves on this account to bo recorded. This 
man, who had become acquamted with a port, if 
not tho whole, of tho designs of tho conspirators, 
A D 18W proceeded on tho night of tho ICth of Juno to tho 
house of one of tho officers of tho gnmson, and 
there stated that tho Mussulmans of tho battalion 
had united to attaok tho barracks, and kill nil the 
Europeans, on account of tho turban. Tho course 
taken upon this occasion by tho officer to whom tho 
communication was made, was certainly under tho 
circumstances, on extraordinary ono ho referred 
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the matter to tlie native officei*s, and they reported chap xxi 
tliat no objection existed to the use of the turban. 

One of the paities implicated admitted having used 
certain expiessious attributed to him, but gave them 
an inteijirotation winch lendcied them harmless; 
and the evidence of the infoimant was alleged to 
be unworthy of credit — fiist, on the giound of ge- 
ncial bad chaiactei ; and secondly, because he la- 
bouied undei the infiimity of madness The chaige 
of habitual dmnkenuess, which was bi ought against 
]Musta2)ha Beg, was certainly not sufficient to war- 
rant the 1 ejection of his evidence vithout further 
inquiiy; and the imputation of madness appeal's 
never to have been thought of befoie, but to have 
been fabricated at the moment foi the especial pur- 
jiose of destroying the foice of his testimony. That 
it should have obtained the implicit belief and ac- 
quiescence of the European officei in command is 
inexplicable upon any reasonable giounds The 
men who made the chaige had a diiect interest in 
establishmg it — something moie, therefore, than 
mere assertion was requisite before it could leason- 
ably be credited ; yet no evidence that Mustapha 
Beg had evei previously displayed symptoms of m- 
samty seems to have been affoided, or even lequired. 

His stoiy was at once rej'ected as the effiision of a 
distempeied mmd, and thus success was ensured to 
the atrocious design, which a reasonable caution might 
have frastrated The degree of infoimation pos- 
sessed by Mustapha Beg has been the subject of 
question It has been said that he knew much 
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CHAP TXT more than ho RVO'\red , that he -was, in fact, acs 
qnainted with the entire plans and objecte of the 
conspirators, and gtudionsly concealed a part of them 
This may he true, inasmuch as, in most cases, it is 
nearly impoesiblo for any degree of labour or inge- 
nuity to draw from a native witness " the whole 
truth but it must be remembered that this charge 
rests upon testimony m no way preferable to that 
of Mufftapha Beg himself, and if well founded the 
fact of the informer concealing a part of what he 
knew cannot joetify the nnacconntable mattentlon 
displayed towards that which he revealed 

The commumcation made by Mustapha was 
disregarded, and the massacre of Vellore followed 
This event, m connection with the msubordmation 
displayed at other stations, demanded carofnl and 
mmute inquiry as to the cause The greatest con 
fidence had been reposed in the native troops , that 
confidence had been continned even after much had 
occurred which ought to have shaken it hnt the 
disaffection of a port of the troops was no longer 
matter of mere report or mere suspicion — it had 
been manifested too plainly and too tembly to 
admit of denial or of doubt Tho government, 
therefore, now commenced tho business of inquiry 
in earnest. 

From tho national characteristics of tho native 
troops, it must bo always a work, of some difficulty 
to trace their actions and impressions to thoir go- 
nnino origin Tho obnoxious turban was put for- 
ward as the mum ground of dissatisfaction, com 
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billed M-itli some ordei-s ivbicb had been recently chap xxi- 
issued, by Trhicli the men, wlien on duty, were for- 
bidden to wear on their faces cei tain marks of caste, 
and were lequired to trim their beards m a unifoim 
manner. It appears that the latter i emulations were 
not altogether new: they had been enfoiced in cei- 
tain regiments and neglected in otheis, and the 
ordei*s only required a general conformity to piac- 
tices which had foi some time been partially adopted. 

The objection to the new turban (as far as any sin- 
cere objection was felt at all) lay principally Muth 
the Mahometans, who thought themselves degraded 
by being required to wear any thing appi caching in 
appearance to an European bat The restiictions 
in regard to marks of caste were applicable to the 
Hindoos ; but the regulations relatmg to the beard 
seem to have been obnoxious to both classes. As 
the two officers, by whose recommendation the re- 
gulations were adopted, had been long in the Com- 
pany’s service, it may seem that they ought to have 
been better acquainted with the feelings and preju- 
dices of the native troops than to have risked the 
affections of the army, and the consequent safety of 
the British dommion, upon a point so perfectly 
trifling as a change of dress. As far, however, as 
the turban is concerned, it is but justice to those 
officers to state, that they appear to have had little 
reason to apprehend any opposition to its intro(iuc- 
tion, and still less to anticipate the criminal excesses 
for which it afforded a pretext. The proposed 
change was long a matter of publicity. In the 

F 2 
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CHAP ixi first instance, three turbans ‘W'ere made, and three 
men — one of them a Mahometan — ^wore them at 
the presidency for mspectiom These men declared 
that they preferred them to the old ones. The 
pattern turbans were afterwards pubhcly exhibited 
at the adjutant-generals office, where they were 
seen by officers and men of all ranks and classes. 
The new turban bore a near resemblance to that 
which had been long worn by one of the battalions 
of native infantry , m another regiment, one of the 
battalions wore a turban little diSermg from a 
Scottish bonnet, and turbans not very dissimilar 
wore in use m vanous regiments With such pre- 
cedents, it might have been presumed that no re- 
sistance would have been offered to an innovation 
calculated materially to promote the comfort of the 
men On the other pomte, it Ib not perhaps easy to 
acquit the framers of the regulation of having some- 
what rashly unpaired the real efficiency of the army, 
from on over^anxlous desire to improve its appear- 
ance. The Hindoos arc, of all people upon tho 
earth tho most alivo to any mterferonco with thoir 
superstitious observances. This fact must have 
been familiar to officers of bo much oxporionco os 
those who proposed tho offensive orders, and to 
outrage tho feelings of the troops for no better pur- 
pose than to render their appearance more agreeable 
to tho oyo of miHtiuy taste, was Ill-advised and im 
prudent. 1: ct, though this gave coDsiderablo offtneo 
— and if tho projudjcos of tho Hindoos arc to ho 
respected, tho feeling of offcnco was not unwnr 
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i-antcd — ^it was not the main cause of the mutiny ; chap xxi. 
for it appeal's that few of the Hindoos joined in it 
except by the instigation of the Mahometans. The 
latter class were every n here the piomoters of the 
disturbances, and it remains to be seen by what 
motives they u'eie actuated. 

The hlahometaus objected to the new turban, 
and this led the Hindoos to dwell upon their own 
grievances ; but the tmbau itself was but a pietext, 
artfully used by the emissaiies of those hostile to 
the British sway, to excite discontent and lebellion. 

The native officeis, both before and aftei the occur- 
lences at Vellore, declaied that there was nothing 
in the new tuiban inconsistent with the laAvs and 
usages of their religion, or in any way dcgiadmg to 
those who were lequiied to wear it ; and the chief 
conspirator at Vellore, a few days previously to the 
insurrection, being questioned by his commanding 
officer as to the existence of dissatisfaction, offeied, 
in the presence of the other native officeis, to place 
the Koran on his head and swear that there was 
none, and that the whole corps weie prepaied to 
wear the tuiban. The feeling against it was cer- 
tamly fai from umveisal ; for, in many instances, 
much alacrity was shewn m adoptmg it ; and, aftei 
the mutmy, some corps requested pei mission to weai 
it as a testimony of their unshaken fidelity Some- 
thmg, indeed, must be allowed foi the habitual dis- 
simulation which IS one of the national charactei- 
istics ; but all the evidence tends to shew that, had 
no pohtical causes inteivened, the change would 
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CHAP XXL have been effected as quletlj^ os others had been, 
■which in themselves ■were more lilelj to give offence. 
Bat Vellore ■was, at that tune the seat of deep and 
dark mtngnes, directed to the destruction of the 
British government, and the elevation of a Maho- 
metan sovereignty upon its nuns. The fortress of 
Vellore was the residence of the bods of Tippoo 
Sultan, and the whole neighbourhood swarmed with 
the creatures of the deposed family The choice of 
this place for their abode was on hyudlcious one, 
and the circumstances under which they were per- 
mitted to reside there enhanced the dangers anamg 
from their situation. An extravagant revenue had 
been placed at their disposal, which enabled them to 
pmvliose the services of a host of retainers — an ad- 
vantage which they did not neglect Many wore to 
be found who from old associations, possessed a 
feeling of attachment to the family of Tippoo, 
many more who, from religious bigotry 'wore -will 
mg to engage in any schemo having for its ob- 
ject the destruction of a European and Chnstion 
po-wer, and a still greater number ready to sell 
themselves to tho best bidder and to lend their 
assistance to any cause in tho prosperity of which 
they hoped to participate Tho Mahometan powor 
had declined "with extraordinary rapidity, and tho 
number of those whoso fortunes had declined with 
it \ni8 considorablo Many of these persons bad 
entered tho army of tho conquerors and our own 
nmks thus comprchcndc<l a l>ody of men whoso 
feelings and uho«e mtcrcfcts were arrayed against u«. 
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Over every class of those M'ho cherished sentiments chap xx 
of discontent, oi hojies of advantage from change, 
the sons of Tippoo weie imprudently allowed the 
means of establishing and retaining unbounded in- 
fluence The place chosen foi their residence was 
in the immediate neighbouihood of their foimer 
grandeur — the lestramt under which they wcic 
l^laced, of the mildest chaiactei — the accommoda- 
tion provided for them, of the most splendid de- 
scription — their allowances on a scale of Oiiental 
magnificence The impnident bounty of the Biitish 
government thus furnished them with an almost 
unlimited command of the means of corruption, and 
enabled them to add to the stimulus of hope, the 
moie powerful temptation of immediate benefit. 

These oppoitumties and advantages they abundantly 
impioved, and the consequence was, that, in the 
town and garrison of Vellore, their numencal stiength 
was gi eatei than that of the government which held 
them in captivity 

It appeal’s that no fewer than three thousand 
Mysoreans settled in Velloie and its vicinity subse- 
quently to its becoming the abode of the pimces ; 
that the numbei of then servants and adherents m 
the pettah amounted to about one thousand eight 
hundred , that the general popnlation of the place 
had astonishingly increased, and that some hundreds 
of persons weie destitnte of any visible means of 
subsistence These were circumstances which ought 
to have excited suspicion — which ought to have 
called foith vigoui • unfoi tunately they were le- 
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CHAP XXL garded Tvith apathy Instead of the strict and 
Yigilant superintendence 'which ought to have been 
exercised over such a population, m such a place, 
there is the strongest ground for concluding that the 
utmost laxity pre'raiJed It is clear that, for the 
purposes of security, the mihtary poiver ought to 
ha're been paramount , but authonty ■was at Vellore 
so much divided as to destroy all unity of purpose, 
all energy and nearly all responsibihty The com- 
manding officer of course, controlled the troops 
the collector was charged ■with the care of the 
pohce and the paymaster of stipends with the cus- 
tody of the pnnces This ■was a departure from the 
onginal plan, by which tbd whole of those duties had 
been entrusted to the nuhtary commander and the 
change •was far from judicious. 

With so many chances in thoir farour the sons 
of Tippoo ■were not likely to bo very scrupulous m 
avoihng themselves of the opportunities which for- 
tune had thrown m thoir "way and that, at least two 
of them wore implicated in the atrocities of VoUoro, 
is beyond question Tho connection of those events 
■with rimultaneous distuibances at Hyderabad and 
other places was not distinctly traced but there enu 
bo little doubt of thoir ha'nngonginated m the same 
cause, and little danger of error in treating them all 
as ramifications of tho same conspiracy Tho means 
resorted to of exciting disafibction were mvnnnblv 
tho same Tho changes of dress, which, but for tho 
sinister arts employed to jiorvcrt them, would have 
attracted no more attention than matters so trivial 
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demandeci, were declared to be part of an organized chap xxi 
plan for forcing Christianity on the troops and the 
people The turban m as held up to their hatred as 
a Christian hat, as the turnscrew attached to the 
forejiart of the uniform was conveited into a cioss, 
the s)inbol of the Christian faith. Even the prac- 
tice of vaccination, vhicb had been for some time 
introduced, was lepresented as intended to advance 
the cause of Christianity The reports circulated for 
the pill pose of mflammg the minds of the people, 
diffcied oiil} 111 the greater or less extent of their 
demands upon popular credulity. At Hyderabad, 
the most outrageous iiimoure veie piopagated and 
believed Among other extravagances, it v as cur- 
rently reported that the Europeans weie about to 
make a human sacrifice, in the person of a native ; 
that a bundled bodies without heads weie lying 
along the banks of the Moose river; that the Euio- 
peans had bmlt a church, which it requiied a sacri- 
fice of human heads to sanctify ; and that they de- 
signed to massacre all the natives except those who 
should erect the sign of the cross on the doors of 
their dwellings Superstitious feehng was assailed 
in eveiy practicable way. Fanatical mendicants 
prowled about, scattenng the seeds of sedition and 
revolt, and astiology was called in to pi edict the 
downfal of the Christian and the ascendancy of 
Mussulman power. 

Such means could not fail to operate powerfully 
upon the minds of an ignorant and bigoted jieople, 
accessible to the belief of any reports, however im- 
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CHAP XXL probable or absurd, if addressed to their religions 
prejudices and the effects of the poison attested 
the skill -with ■which it had been prepared To an 
European, the Tery imputation of an intention on 
the part of the goyemment to mterfero with the 
religion of the people of India, excluding all consi 
deration of the means by which it was to be effected, 
can appear only ndicnlons. No government has 
over exercised such perfect toleration, or displayed 
so much tenderness towards rehgions dlffenng from 
those of the governors, as that of the Bntish m 
India. Indulgence has been pushed even to excess 
— the most horrible atrocities wore long allowed to 
be perpetrated -with impnmty from a fear of giving 
offence to the votanee of the gloomy creed in which 
they originated Impartial observers have some- 
times complained of tbo mdifference of the r ulin g 
powers to the cause of Chnstionity but never bos 
there been a shadow of reason for ascribmg to them 
an indiscreet xcal to accelerate its progress. To- 
wards the native troops, especially the greatest for- 
bearance has been uniformly mnnifostod and tbo 
strictness of mihtoiy discipline has been in vnnous 
points relaxed in order to avoid offence to the pro- 
vailing superstitions. Tbo European servants of 
tbo Company have rigidly paisuod the coureo pre- 
senbed by the supremo autbonty Tholr oivn roll 
gious observance's when Qttendc<l to have been un- 
marked by ostentation, and unmlxcd with any spirit 
of prosoljliflm At tbo time of the unfortunate dis- 
turbance'* 110 mi‘«sionan of the LnglMi nation had 
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exercised his ofiico in that pait of India bIicig they chap xxi. 
occurred In the interior tlicrc Bas no piovi- 
sion ^^llate^er for Christian Borslii]) ; and the com- 
niandei-in-chief stated it to be a melancholy tnith, 
that «:o unficqncnt •\^clc the religions observances 
of the oflicei-s doing duty nitli battalions, that the 
sepoys had but recently discovered the nature of 
the religion professed by the English These cir- 
cumstances did not, however, secure the go^cln- 
ment fiom a suspicion of intending to force the pro- 
fession of Christianity ujion the natives : for, though 
the oiiginators and Icadeis of the conspiiacy well 
knew the falsehood of the imputation, it "was, no 
doubt, belle^ed by many who were induced to unite 
uith them The unde\nating policy of the go^ern- 
ment ought to have exempted it from such suspi- 
cion — the absurdity of the means by which it was 
alleged to be intended to effect the object was 
sufficient to disci edit the charge, had it been sanc- 
tioned by piobability , but fanaticism does not rea- 
son : any rejiort that falls in with its prejudices is 
eageily received and implicitly ci edited. 

The mutiny at Vellore may be regarded, indeed, 
as conveying a lesson of caution as to the adoption 
of any measures that may be construed by the 
people as an invasion of their religious feehngs. 

But the means by which it was produced offer a 
lesson of anothei kind — they prove that it is utterly 
impossible for a government, however scrupulous, 
to escape calumny — that bigots and designing men, 
who appeal to the bigotiy of othei-s in behalf of 
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CHAP XXL personal objects, \nll misrepresent and pervert the 
most harmless and best-mtentioned acts — that all 
undue concession, all surrender of prmciplo, is os 
useless as it is weak and humiliating — that the pro- 
per course to pursue Is to ‘ be just and fear not ” — 
to do what IS right, and trust with confidence to the 
result. 

The mutineers were quickly overcome, and order 
was re-established m the fortress. But tho difiicul- 
tiea of government did not end with the suppression 
of the external mdications of dissatisfaction. Tho 
regulations which had furmshed a pretext for tho 
perpetration of so much cnme and mischiof were 
still in force, and it was a matter of somo debcocj 
to detenmne how to deal with thorn Every course 
that could be suggested was open to serious objoo 
tions, and great calmness and great sagacity wore 
required m making a Boleobon. To discuss at length 
the wisdom of tho chosen line of poLcy would occupy 
too much space. It may suffice to say, that con 
cibotion being thought expedient, tho regulations 
wore abandoned and though it may bo urged that 
tills was almost a matter of noccssity under tho oir 
cumstanccs which existed still it was not unattended 
Avith danger from tho evil precedent which it nf 
forded of a concession extorted by mutiny and mas- 
sacre llutmy is a crime which, by tho sevontj of 
military law, is deemed deserving of death , but tho 
insurrection of VoUoro was not an ordinary case 
ofmutln), grave ns is tlint ofTonco In itself TIio 
baseness, treachery, and murderous cnicltj ultli 
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\vliicli it-Bas inaiked, gives it a fiightful pic-eini- chap xxi 
ncnce over the generality of militaiy le^olts, and it 
IS painful to think that so detestable a project should 
have been so far attended with success as to proem e 
the abohtion of the ordei*s ■^^hich had been made 
the pietext for it. The fatal regulations being dis- 
posed of, anothei question aiose as to the manner 
of disposing of the culpiits — and conciliation again 
tiiumphed. 

On this subject great dillerence of opinion existed, 
and much discussion took place The governor, 

Lord William Bentinck, advised a veiy mild course ; 

Sir John Cradock, the commander-in-chief, lecom- 
mended one somewhat moic severe. The other 
members of council coincided in opinion with the 
governor, while the go vcrnoi -general in council, 
who interfered on the occasion, adopted the views 
of Sir John Cradock. Ultimately, the greater part 
of the disaffected troops escaped with veiy slight 
punishment, and some may almost be said to have 
been rewaided for their crimes. A few only of the 
most culpable suffered the punisliment of death; 
the remainder were merely dismissed the service, 
and declaied incapable of bemg re-admitted to it; 
and some of the officers, whose guilt was thought to 
be attended by circumstances of extenuation, re- 
ceived small pensions. The propriety of this last 
favour is something more than questionable To 
confine within veiy narrow limits the instances of 
great severity, might be wise as well as humane ; 
but where was either the justice or the policy of 
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CHAP X3J placmg men, liLe tlie conspirators of Vellore, npo: 

a level ■\ntli the wom-ont but faithful veteran 
What claim had they on the bounty of the govern 
ment? The only apparent one consists m thei 
havmg either actively promoted or qmetly connivec 
at, the progress of a conspiracy mtended to destro] 
the po-^rer n’hich they served, and to which the] 
■were under the most solemn obhgations of fidehty 
If they were morally unfit to remain m the service 
they were unfit objects of even the smallest favour 
It was said that their condition, if dismissed with- 
out some provision, would be desperate but li 
would not be worse than the condition of manj 
men of unimpeachable honour and propnety of con- 
duct. What nght has disgraced treacheiy to do- 
mand a provision for ftiture subsistence? To break 
down, m any degree, the distinctions between guilt 
and innocence, is one of the greatest errors into 
which any government can foil, and this error was 
certainly comnutfed, when the faithless officers of 
the insurgent battalions at Vellore were deemed 
proper objects for the exercise of the generosity of 
the state To the army, the examplo was any thing 
hut salutary By tho people at large, whom this 
act of liberali^ was doubtless meant to conciliate, 
it was m danger of being misunderstood, and was 
quite os likely to bo attributed to tho operation of 
fear os to tho epint of magnanimous forgirene^ 
It was a proceeding winch can on no ground bo jus- 
tified, and which, it is to bo hoped, will never furnish 
a rule for the guidance of any future government 
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On nnotlicv point n col]i‘;ion of opinion took chap xm 
place Sir.Tolin Ciadock achi'^cd lliat the I’cgimont*^ 

■\\Incli ^^crc nn])licatc(l in the mutiny ‘should be ex- 
punged fiom the list of the aimy; Lord William 
Bentinck took a diflcrent ^io■\v* but on this ques- 
tion the other members in council aq:iccd "With the 
commander-m-chief. The foimei, lionet or, attached 
so much importance to his omi ^\ov: of the question, 
as to deteimine to act on his omi judgment and re- 
sponsibility, in opposition to tlic opinion of the majo- 
rity in council. It -would ajqiear incredible that aques- 
tion regarding no higher or more momentous matter 
than the letention of the names of two regiments 
upon the aimy list, or their expulsion fiom it, could 
have been legarded as justifying the exercise of that 
extraordmaiy jiower vested m the governor for ex- 
traordinar)" occasions, and for extraoi dinary occa- 
sions only, were not the fact authenticated beyond 
the possibility of doubt On his own responsibility 
Lord William Bentinck set aside the decision of the 
majority of the council, and determined that the 
regiments in which the mutiny had occuri ed should 
remain on the list In turn, the act by which the 
governor of Fort St. George had set aside the opi- 
nion of his council was as unceremoniously annulled 
by the supreme government, who diiected that the 
names of the guilty regiments should be stiuck out. 

The conduct of the governor, in thus indiscreetly 
exercising the extraordinary power vested in him, 
was also disapproved at home On some former 
occasion his policy had not commanded the entire 
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CHAP ixi approbation of the Court of Directors, and this ac 
followed by bis lordship a recaL It was at th 
same tune deemed no longer advisable that Sir Johi 
Cradock should retam the command of the armj 
and he was occordmglj removed from it. A caln 
inquiry mto the course pursued by Sir John Cradocl 
will perhaps lead to the conclusion that he did nol 
merit very severe roprchenfflon He seems, in the 
commencement of the disturbances, to have been 
guided by the opmions of others whom he thought 
better informed than himself On finding that the 
hne of conduct which he had been advised to pursue 
was fomentmg discontent among the troops, ho 
stated the fiict to the governor by whoso oncourago- 
ment he was led to persevere. The disastrons re- 
sults, however which followed, showed but too 
plamly the impohey of doing so and the com 
monder-m-chief must, undoubtedly bo hold respon- 
sible for the conduct of the army but tbo errors 
into which Sir John Cradock was led admit of tho 
extenuation arising fitnn the fact of his being nearly 
a stranger at tho presidency It was thought, how- 
ever and perhaps justly that, after what had oc- 
curred, there was littlo hope of his being able to 
exercise bis authonty beneficially to tbo army or 
tbo Dntlsh govermnent. Still, tho caso of Sir John 
Cradock appears to have been attended with somo 
hardship and it is to bo lamented that a course 
could not Imvo been doviscil whicli might bavo 
spared tho feelings of tho gallant officer, without 
compromising tlio intorcsta of Ills country or tho 
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spiiit and efficiency of the army of J\ladras The chap xxi 
adjutant-gencial and dcj)uty adjutant-general wcro 
ordcicd to return to Europe, but tlie former officer 
M'as subsequently rcstoicd. Tlicse tno officers ^^elc 
better acquainted Mitb India than the commandci- 
in-cbicfj but tlicre ivas much to extenuate tlicir 
error ; and fc\v men, periiajis, in tlicir circumstances 
would have acted m itli more discretion. 

One change, consequent upon the mutiny of 
Vellore, Mas a very jnopei and nccessaiy one : the 
family of Tippoo Sultan was removed to Bengal, 
and thus sepaiated fiom the spot vhcic they could 
most effectually mtijgue against Biitish pover and 
influence. The extravagant allowances, also, which 
they had previously enjoyed, w'ere subjected to judi- 
cious rctienchment. 

One of the most remarkablo and lamentable cir- 
cumstances brought to light by the transactions 
which have been nanated was, the want of cordi- 
ahty and confidence between the British and native 
officers. A spint of estrangement seems to have 
existed between them, altogether inconsistent with 
the interests of the service to which both belonged 
Whether any thing in the conduct or deportment 
of one class was calculated to give leasonable cause 
of offence to the othei, it might not be easy now to 
determine; but ceitam it is, that the interests of 
the government imperiously reqmie that comtesy 
and urbanity should mvaiiably maik the habits and 
demeanour of the British towaids the native officers 
and troops These virtues must not, indeed, be 

VOL IV. G 
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CHAP XXL cametl to gach an excess as to lead to tlie eacnf 
of any moral principle, or to the surrender of c 
tittle of the great duty of military obedience , b 
short of thes^ it is impossible they can be cam 
too far, and a systematio neglect of them by a 
British officer is, m fact, a breach of his duty to 1 
country 

The clamour raised against the new turban 
instigated m a great degree by pohtical emissan 
nftgmning the guise of religions devotees, and w 
thus were enabled to oxerclso a powerful mfluen 
over a bigoted and superstitious people But t 
mischievous loboure of these pereons wcro by 
means distasteful to tho native officers, though 
miyonty of them were convinced that there u 
nothing m the turban inconsistent with tho diotat 
of their rebgious belief, and that the roporte of t 
designs of tho British to make a forcible change 
the religion of the people wore ridiculous and u 
founded- The conduct of the native officers 
Vellore needs neither illustration nor remark j 
other places they wore found not exempt from t! 
taint of sedition which bad aflbetod tho pnvat( 
At Nandodroog an inquiry was instituted and it w 
proved that very offensive ovprcssions Iiad he 
uttered, ond various attempts had been made 
excite insubordination Sovontecn persons were d 
missed tho somco, and among them sovoral office 
Ko doubt >vns entertained as fo tho existence of 
similar spmt at Bangalore, but tho fact could n 
bo established by legal evidence At Palniacotl 
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where a body of Mussulman troops had been dis- chap xxi 
armed somewhat abruptly by the commanding 
officer, it was deemed expedient, on re-armmg them, 
to except some of the native commissioned officers, 
and after an mquiry several weie dismissed There, 
as at Nandedioog, language had been used suf- 
ficiently significant and highly reprehensible Ciimi- 
nality of a similar character was established against 
several pei-sons at Wallajahbad, and some dismis- 
sals took place there At Bellaiy, a soubahdar was 
convicted, on the cleaiest evidence, of having, m 
company with two sepoys, aided two religious 
mendicants m piopagating doctrmes of the most 
atrocious descnption, and he was in consequence 
dismissed. So striking and conspicuous was this 
unworthy conduct in the natiye officeis, and so 
alai-mmg their abuse of the influence which they 
naturally possessed over the mmds of the men, that 
it was deemed necessary to publish a geneial older 
especially addressed to them, calhng to their recol- 
lection the pnnciples upon which they had been 
employed m the Company’s service, and warning 
them of the consequences which would attend a 
departure from their duty. 

The storm happily passed ovei, but it afibids 
abundant materials for speculation as to futuiity 
The safety of the empiie demands that the bond of 
connection between the native aimy and their Bn- 
tish officers should be confirmed and stiengthened. 

For this purpose, the moie the means of intercourse 
between the several classes are facilitated the better 

g2 
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CHAT XXL A common langnage ib b great Instnunent for aToid- 
ing miBnndeiBtandmg and promotmg good mJI and 
it IS to be feared that the native tongues have not 
always received that degree of attention fiom Bntish 
officers to which they are entitled Some addi- 
tional encouragements to their study seem reqmsitc, 
as the mastermg of them so materially tends to 
promote that harmony and mutual good underatand- 
mg which it is so important to estabhslu A mere 
Bmattenng of a language may be sufficient for con- 
veymg and understanding the dry details of regi- 
mental dutv but 10 not sufficient for ostablishmg 
and maintairung that degree of influence over tUo 
natives which every well-wisher to the pennanoncG 
of the Bntiflh dominion must be desirous should 
exist. 

Another point of vital importance will bo to raise 
the character of the native troops, and especially 
of the native officers, ns fiir as may be, to a Bntish 
standard , to imbue them with a portion of those 
noble prmoiplos which the European world donves 
from the age of chivalry, and to give them tbo habits 
and the feolmg of gentlemen The pnnciplo of 
honour which feols ” o stam like a wound ” should 
bo sedulously Inculcated and onconraged By ad- 
vancing the cbaractor of tbo native soldiery in tbo 
Bcalo of moral digmty wo aro adding to tho secunty 
of our own domimon m tho East , by degrading it, 
or suffering it to sink — nay, by permitting it to re- 
main stationniy wo nro co-operating Avith tbo designs 
of our enemies, and imdonnimng tbo safety of our 
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governmeiit. Where the soldier is actuated exclu- chap xxi. 
sivelj by the lower and more selfish motives, his 
services will always be at the command of him who 
can hold out the strongest temptations to his ambi- 
tion or cupidity. The many affecting instances of 
fidelity which the native troops have shewn, prove 
that they are open to the influence of highei and 
better feehngs, and no pams should be spared to 
cherish and encourage them. 
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CHAPTER XXn 

CHAP xm. In the cotuBe of more than half a century, durmg 
which India haa been governed throngh the instru- 
mentahty of two mdependent bodies, colliaion has 
very rarely taken place it has been generally 
averted by discretion and mutual forbearance. Still 
it has sometimes aneen, and the vacancy caused by 
the death of the Marquis Comwallis gave occasion 
for an instance The ministry which had signified 
the approbation of the Crown to the appomtment 
of that nobleman was no longer m bemg It bad 
been dispersed by the death of its chief Mr Pitt 
The Whigs, having formed a coalition with the 
party of which Lord Grenville was tho head had 
returned to office after a long exclusion from it — an 
exclusion ongmating in ■tho plan which they had 
proposed and endeavoured to carry through porlia 
mont for tho administration of tho afliurs of India, 
in 1784 Intoihgcnco of tho death of tho Marquis 
Cornwallis amved m England almost simnltancouflly 
with tho accession of tho now ministers to office It 
was deemed expedient to make immodiato provision 
for tho exercise of tlio full powers of the governor 
general and Sir George Barlow, at (hat time pos- 
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sessmg the entire confidence of the Couit of Direc- chap xxii. 
tois, ajipointed with the ajipiohation of the new 
Piesident of the Boaid of Commissioneis, Loid 
Mmto. That functionaiy, indeed, stated that the 
appointment must he legarded as temporaiy; but 
he added, that no immediate change was in contem- 
plation 

After such an announcement, it must have been 
concluded that the new governor-general would be 
peinutted to enjoy his appomtment foi a penod of 
some moderate dmation; and few speculatois upon 
pohtical probabihties would have assigned to Su 
George Bailow’s tenuie of ofiSce a shortei existence 
than that of a few months No one, at least, could 
have expected that the acquiescence of his Majesty’s 
ministers was to expire m ten days, and that, at the 
end of that period, a communication would be made 
of their desire that the appomtment which they had 
so lecently sanctioned should be superseded, and 
another governor-general named — ^yet such was the 
fact. 

The person selected for this high office by the 
servants of the Crown was the Earl of Lauderdale , 
but it being found that the claims of this nobleman 
were very unfavouiably regaided by the Court, the 
proposal was withdiawn ; not, howevei, without an 
mtimation that it would be revived at a futme 
peiiod The first coirespondence on the subject 
took place m March In May the subj'ect was a d 1806 
again bi ought forward by mmisters, but without 
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CHAP xxu Buccess The Court of Directors refosed to revoke 
the appointment of Sir George Barlow, and of 
course, unless their resolution could be changed or 
their authonty overcome, the case of the nominee 
of ministers was hopeless. But the cabinet was not 
prepared to yield. The death of Mr Pitt had shat- 
tered the administration, of which he was the head, 
into fragments, which no one appeared to have 
either the capacity or the confidence to rennite 
The coa^ntore of the deceased statesman had, in 
the language of Mr Tierney stultified themselves” 
by the tender of their resignations on the death of 
their leader The new nmustere, m consequence, 
felt strong m the weakness of their opponents. 

It was at that period almost umveraoUj held to 
be impossible to form any otboradmmistmtion than 
that which under Lord Grenville, swayed the coun- 
cils of the state and though a very few months 
dissipated this iDoaion, the ministry of 1800 oloimod 
possession of ‘ all the talents” of the country and 
on this ground placed opposition nt defiance. Flashed 
with confidence m thoir own strength, the ministers 
were not mclined to bo very delicate os to the moans 
by wlucb they accomplished their object , and find- 
ing tbeir recommendation without weight, they re- 
Bolvod to call into exorcise on extraordinary power 
vested in the Cro^m by tbo net of 1784 bnt which 
had novor boon oicrtcd That not enabled the 
Sovereign, by an instnunent under liis sign manual 
to vacate any niipointmcnt in Bntish India without 
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tlie consent of the Court of Directors The right chap xxii 
■\vas unquestionable — so is the right to withhold the 
assent of the Cro\Yn fioni bills which have passed 
both Houses of Parliament — and the exercise of the 
latter prerogative was almost as much to be ex- 
pected as that of the foimer, after it had been 
allowed for so many years to sleep. But, unprece- 
dented as was its exercise, mimsters did not shiink 
from advising it ; and the commission by which Sir 
George Bailow had been appointed governor-geneial 
was vacated by the royal authority. 

So remarkable an exercise of prerogative did not, 
of coui-se, pass without notice. On the 8th of July, 
the subject was brought before the Upper House of 
Parliament by Loid Melville, formerly Mr Henry 
Dundas, and duiing many years Piesideut of the 
Board of Commissioners. After adverting to the 
principal facts connected with the tiansaction, his 
loidship called the attention of the House to the 
act of 1784, by which the power of recal was given 
to the Crown ; and contended that the clause in 
question, if construed so as to warrant the proceed- 
ings of his Maj’esty’s ministers with regard to Sir 
George Barlow, would be altogethei at vanance 
•with the spiiit and intent of the act of which it 
formed part Referring to the period when the act 
was passed, he said that the whole country was then 
convulsed with conflicting opimons on the best mode 
of governing India, and that the two principal plans 
were embodied m two bills, which were known by 
the names of the leadem of the two paities by whom 
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CHAP HEL thej Tvere respectively introduced , one being called 
Mr Fox 8 bill — the other, Mr Pitt s He renunded 
the honse that these two bills were univerBallj nn- 
deretood to be :&amed m accordance with the dif- 
ferent TiewB of the two parties in the great struggle 
upon the question, whether the patronage of India 
Bhonld be vested in the hands of the Crown or of the 
Company The bill of Mr Ktt, which passed into 
a law disclaimed the patronage on the part of the 
Crown, and was based on the assumption that it 
might be more beneficially exercised by the Company 
it could not be supposed, therefore, that the legis- 
latnre intended that the biU should convey a power 
inconsistent with the spint m which it was framed 
^ and passed it conld not be supposed that it m 

tended to enable his Miyestys mimstere, at any 
future time, by exercising at pleasure the power of 
recal, to appropnate to themselves the patronage of 
India. The design of the clanso was obvions. It 
was mtended os a check upon the Court of Directors, 
m the event of their being led by partiality to make 
on improper nppomtmont it also enablod govern 
ment to intorforo m differences botwoon tho Court 
of Directors and tho Court of Propnotors — n case, 
not merely hypothetical a remarkable instanco 
having occurred not long before the passing of tho 
act, whore tho Court of Propnetors refused to ac- 
quiesce m tho recal of Sir Hastings, when proposed 
by tho Court of Directors Ho urged that tho power 
thus entrusted to tho Crown would bo grossly abu'icd 
if applied to any other purposes than those contem 
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plated by the law — if exercised merely with a view chap xxii 
to enforce the appointment of a paiticiilar individual 
whom his Majesty’s mimsters wished to see gover- 
nor-general. This was the fiist instance in which 
the power had been exeicised, and those who ad- 
vised its exercise weie bound to shew good cause 
for it. Lord Melville pronounced a high panegyric 
upon the character and public services of Sir George 
Barlow, and animadverted with great severity upon 
the conduct of the mimsteis, which, he said, if the 
lesult of meie capiice, was highly blameable, but if 
oiiginating in an intention to seize the pationage of 
India, was a du-ect violation of the spiiit and mean- 
ing of an act of pailiament. After dwelling upon 
the mconvemences likely to anse to the pubhc ser- 
vice from the extraoidmary couise puisued by mi- 
nistei’S, Loid Melville concluded by moving for cer- 
tain papeis connected with the lemoval of Sii 
George Barlow, and for others relating to the finan- 
cial afiairs of the Company 

The exercise of the royal prerogative was de- 
fended by the premier. Lord Grenville, who con- 
tended that the law must be taken m its plain 
meaning, not according to any fanciful interpreta- 
tion, and that the act of 1784 cleaily gave a power 
of recal. That power had been objected to, at the 
time of passing the act, on one of the grounds now 
taken by Loid Melville, namely, that it might vir- 
tually give to mimsteis the patronage of India; 
but it was answeied then, as it might be answered 
now, that because the Ciovm had the powei of nega- 
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CHAP xxn tiTing an act of parliament, it conld not be said that 
it had the poorer of directing the legislature , and, 
bj parity of reaaomng it could not reasonably be 
contended that, because a particular appointment in 
Tndm was reversed, the whole of tho apporntments 
must &11 under the control of his Mijeetys minis- 
ters, He admitted, however, that if it could be 
shewn that the power had been exercised merely 
for the purpose of procuring the appointment of a 
particular person, it wonld be a violation of tho 
law , bat he called upon Lord Melville to recollect, 
that, from the passing of the act m 1784 to 1801, 
there had not been a single governor appomted who 
bad not been recommended by that nobleman him- 
self, and as the same system had prevailed from 1801 
downward, there did not appear much to justify the 
surprise expressed on this occasion His lordship 
then reminded the bonse, that Sir George Barlow 
bad been appointed to succeed the Morqnis Welles- 
ley and had almost immediately been superseded In 
favour of tho Marquis Cornwallis, In connection 
with the latter oppointment. Lord GrenviZlo passed 
n censure upon the Into administration, for a neglect 
which hod placed their successors m some dilBcalty 
Possessed, he admitted, of every other qualification 
for tho high office to which ho was called, tho Jlorquis 
Cornwallis wanted youth and health. It was gono- 
roUy supposed in London that ho would bo unnblo 
to bear tho voyage and that if ho arrived in India ho 
wonld Burnvo only a short timo , yot his Mtyestys 
Into advisers made no provision for nn event which 
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must have been expected, and from tlieir criminal chap xxii. 
neglect, bis Majesty’s j^resont ministers M'ere called 
upon, ivitbin t^venty-four hours of tlieir acceptance 
of office, to piovide for the government of India, 
in consequence of the communication of the death 
of the hlarquis Cornwallis. In this emergency, 
they approved of the appointment of Sir Geoige 
Barlow, but they never regaided this appoint- 
ment as being any thing moie than temporal y. 

For these leasons, and on the grounds of the in- 
convenience that would lesult from acceding to 
the motion, he opposed the pi eduction of the cor- 
lespondence 

Seveial other peers took part in the discussion : 
among them Lord Hawkesbuiy, who, as a member 
of the late government, denied that it was necessaiy 
to take moie than ordinary precaution against the 
decease of the Maiquis Cornwallis Considering 
the advanced age of the maiquis, he had never 
known a man moie hkely to live , and such was the 
opimon of his £i lends who had last seen him at 
Portsmouth. The arguments used by the other 
speakers were httle moie than repetitions of those 
brought forward by Lords Mehulle and Grenville, 
and, on the question being put, both motions were 
lost without a division 

Three days aftei’wards, the subject underwent 
some discussion in the House of Commons. In a 
committee of the whole house on the India budget, 

Mr Johnstone, after taking a leview of the conduct 
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CHAP xxTT. of Sir George Barfow and passing on it a higii 
eulogy condemned the condnct of ministers m nuJ 
liffmg their onginal eppomtment. He said he had 
heard that Sir George Barlow was recalled becauso 
he did not possess the confidence of ministers hot 
he believed that two noble lords, imder whose ad- 
mmistrations the British interests in Tiidifi had flon- 
rished in an extraordinary degree — he meant Lord 
Macartney and Lord Cornwallis (the latter as go- 
vernor-general and the former as the head of one of 
the other presidencies) — he believed that those 
noble persons possessed little of the confidence of 
those who during the period of their respeotivo 
administrations, held the reins of government in 
England- liOrd Castlereogb jomed m reprehending 
the conduct of mimstets the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Lord Henry Petty, defended it and Mr 
Francis, who disclaimed offering on opmion of Ins 
own, alleged that, on former occamons. Sir George 
Barlow had incurred the displeasure of the Court 
of Directors, who now sapportod him On tho 
1806 . 16th of July when tho committee eat ogam, 5fr 
Grant, on influential director of tho Eost-India 
Company and the chairman of tho preceding year, 
defended tho conduct of Sir George Barlow tlirougli- 
out the negotiations for peace Mr Pauli justified 
tho removal of Sir Gooigo Barlow, ho maintained 
that, to socuro the rcspoct of tho native courts, tho 
govomor-gcnoml should bo a man of high rank , and 
that, though Sir Qeorgo Barlow \sas an excellent 
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revenue officer, he had none of the qualities neces- chap xxii 
sary for a govemor-geneial. 

The ministerial speakers in the House of Com- 
mons seem lather to have evaded discussion ; either 
because no specific motion was made on the sub- 
ject, 01 from a conviction that the couise which 
they had advised was an unpopular one The 
mimstiy had, however, one advantage, which pio- 
bably most cabinets value moie than any poweis 
of leason or eloquence* — they had majoiities in 
jiaihament, and these enabled them to submit with 
philosophic calmness to charges which it might have 
been tioublesome to answei The knowledge that 
the ministry had the means of tiiumphing m the divi- 
sion, though they might be vanqiushed in the argu- 
ment, piobably withheld most of the membeis of the 
House of Commons who especially repiesented East- 
Indian interests, fiom the steps which might have 
been expected from them The novelty of then 
situation might also have some effect in dimimshing 
the vigour of their efforts The Company had en- 
joyed the countenance and piotection of the late 
mimsters (to whom they regaided themselves as 
mainly indebted for the pieservation of their char- 
tered rights) dm mg a penod of twenty-two yeai'S, 
with the exception of the short admimstiation of 
Lord Sidmouth; and the pohcy of his admimstra- 
tion differed, indeed, little from that of Mi. Pitt, 
whom he had succeeded, and by whom he was 
supplanted Accustomed foi so long a time to 
act m concert with the mimsteis of the Crown, 
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CHAP ixir those directors TFho had seats la parliament seem 
to haye felt as though there ■would be something 
indecoroufl in any Teiy decided public oppomtiom 
even when the former enemies of the prinlegcfl of 
the Company had obtomed the reins of power This 
feebng, combmed with a conviction of the hopeless- 
ness of strugglmg in a contest where the victory was 
already adjudgeth may account for the feebleness of 
the efforts mode withm the walls of parliament to jus- 
tify the conduct of the Court of Directors in oppo- 
sition to that of the ministers of the Crown. But, 
though apparently declining any public appeal against 
the dictation to which it was sought to subject them, 
they steadily persevered in resisting it , and it being 
ultimately found impossible to overcome the objec- 
tions of the Court of Directors to the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, that nobleman withdrew his claim to the 
office of governor-general , the Court consontod to 
nominate the President of the Board of Control, 
]jord Minto, and thus the diflerenccs between the 
Court of Directors and his Majesty s go\’ommQnt 
wore tonmnated 

The dispute opens a vanoty of questions, all of 
them possessing a certain degree of interest. Tlio 
first that naturally occurs relates to the clmmctor 
of the person who for ten days oryoyed the full 
sunsbino of miuistonal favour , nt the cud of which 
time, inth a fickleness unusual oven in courts and 
cabinets, it was deemed expedient to relics o him 
from the greatness which had been so suddenly 
thrust upon him, and to provide nt his oxpeaso for 
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sonic nclhcient of the inling party. But the niciit'? chap. xxrr. 
of Sii George Bailor seem to have foimcd hut a 
small part of the suhjcct lie A^as ccitninly not 
icmoved by the ministers of the day because he 
was unfit for the station to Mliich they liad ap- 
pointed him, but becau‘?e. when tlicy found leisuic 
to survey the ciicle of their noble friends, they 
met vith man}' to whom a splendid piOMsion in 
the East was an object of desne, and one of these 
they dcteimined should be go^Clnol-gcnelal Their 
political opponents might be tempted to go so far as 
to say that, m the desiie to gia*?]) at pationago, the 
fitness 01 unfitness of the person to be appointed 
was evidently regal ded as of little impoitancc, and 
even the unpiejudiccd obsciver must feel a susjii- 
cion that the fitness oi unfitness of the person to be 
lemovcd was deemed of no impoitancc at all 

If, separate fiom all paity considerations, m'c 
inquire whether Sir George Barlow were altogether 
fitted for the high oflice of governor -geueial, the 
aiLSwei must depend upon the standard of qualifica- 
tion that is set up. If the office demand a mind of 
the highest order, enlarged by extensive information 
and refined by the influence of liberal studies, the 
claims of Sir George Barlow are at once negatived. 

If no higher qualification be required than those of 
a careful and industrious man of business, the advo- 
cates of Sir George Barlow need not to shrink 
from bringing him to the test If a total indiffer- 
ence to all pohtical principle be a recommendation 
— if a chief qualification for office be aptitude for 
VOL IV 
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CHAP xxn Bupportmg one line of policy with a zeal apparently 
originating m a conviction of its rectitude and then 
suddenly voenng to the support of another directly 
opposed to it with equal zeal and equal appearance 
of sincenty — then might Sir George Barlow s friends 
safely and tnumphontly defy competition But the 
ments or dements of the acting govemor-gonoral 
had no influence in tho decision of the cabmot of 
1806 nor upon tho voices of those mfuontios which 
that cabmet was able to command in the two houses 
of Parliament India was m a state of peace, and 
the ministers no lees than the Court of Directors 
professed to behove that peace secure If Sir 
George Barlow wanted that commanding character 
of mtellect called for by extraordinary tunes, he was 
at least equal to the comparatively tranquil state of 
aSalrs which all parties at home pleased themselves 
by contemplatmg The Court of Directors had 
disapproved of tho policy of the Marquis Wollosloy 
— Sir George Barlow though he bad cordially con- 
curred m that pobey, was now ready to donounco it 
and to destroy its eFeots — ^as far ns was practicable^ 
he had destroyed them The Court wore naturally 
satisfied with one who pursued the courso which they 
wished to be followed, and whatever judgment may 
be formed upon that course, it cannot bo denied 
that those who approved it acted consistently in 
supportmg Sir Gcorgo Barlow m tlio chief scat of 
the government of India. But what shall bo said 
of thoir raiuifltonol opponents f They had no ohjee 
tion to Sir Gcorgo Barlows latest policy — it ^vas 
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precisely that ^rllicll tliey aftcctcd to approx e — } et chap xxii 
Ins removal was decreed, and so mncli impoitance 
was attached to it, tliat the avowed champions of 
jiopidar rights resorted to the Molent and iinpiece- 
deuted exeicise of a long doimant pieiogativc 
rather than he di^ajipointed of thcii object The 
leal moti^e to such a piocecding could not he 
acknowledged, it was thcicforc nccc^sai y to im cut 
others for parade duty. One of them \\as no less 
absurd in itself than insulting to the entire scivice 
of India, civil and militar}' 

It was asseited to be ncces'^ary, in oider to 
support the character of the Biitish nation at the 
native courts, that tlie goveinor-geneial should be a 
man of high rank in this countr}'. This assertion 
was made by some who ouglit to have lalo^^l bettei, 
and who must have known better Among the 
Mahometans, heieditaiy rank does not exist, unless 
the respect which has been sometimes yielded to the 
family of the Prophet may be regaided as foiming 
an exception. All rank is meiely official. Those 
distinctions which in the Western world have ope- 
rated so powerfully, and which, in our own countiy, 
are so highly esteemed, aie utterly valueless in the 
eyes of the Mahometan, and a governor in whose 
veins circulated the blood of a thousand years of 
pure nobility would not on that account receive 
one iota of respect But, in truth, if the feeling 
of the followers of the Prophet of Mecca were dif- 
ferent — if they were disposed to yield to birth and 
lank all the homage accoided to them by a cheva- 

H 2 
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CHAP XXII Hor of the ago of Lonis the Fourteenth, what do- 
gree of knowledge is an Tudmu potentate likely to 
possess of the British peerage ^ Althoogh, however, 
on this subject he is as ignorant as is an English 
labourer of the constitution and govemmont of 
China — although a Mahometan has no sympathy 
with our notions of nobihty, and neither Mahome- 
tan nor Hindoo can have any skill m British coro- 
nets, the authority and influence resulting from high 
office are perfectly intelligible to all , and the im- 
mense power of a governor-general by whomsoever 
wielded, cannot fall to be respected in a country 
where, from tune immemorial, the people of all 
gradations have ever been the supple slaves of power 
^ If the minister of the day could succeed m procnr 

mg ouo of his household servants to be nppomtod 
governor-general of India, the appomtment might 
and would give disgust to the European popnlation 
— and as tho studies of the new functionary would 
have lorn m a widely different hne, it is probable 
that he might show a very meagre acquaintance with 
tho science of govormnent — but tho native popula- 
tion, and tho native govermnents with whom ho 
would have to momtoin tho accustomed relations, 
would rccoivo no shock. When invested with tho 
pomp and state, and power of hiB office, thoir feelings 
towards him would bo just tho same os if ho could 
trace his podigroo to tho days of Charlcmogno Ac- 
tual power and actual wealth they can understand 
but their imaginations are too cold, as well as too 
coarse to have any reverence for tliosc ideal Fonreofl 
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of distinction Bliicli, among a moic refined and chap nxii 
imaginative iicople, are of sncli Ingli ^alllO- The op- 
ponents of Sir Geoige Bailow must have been 
liaidlj pushed foi an aiginnent, ^Ulen tiiey stumbled 
n]ion one so untenable as tins; and it is mo^t le- 
markable that it should ha’sc been taken np by such 
a peison as the notoiious James Paiill, the libeller of 
the I\Iaiqins Wellesley, and the nltia-dcmociatic 
candidate foi the city of Westminstei. 

Blit Aihat must be thought of the policy oi the 
equity of a rule, ^\hich should ntteily and peicmp- 
toiily exclude the legiilar sen ants of the Company 
fiom all chance of aiiiving at the highest lewaid 
which the Company has to bestoB ^ What must be 
thought of the wisdom -which should place undei a 
ban of piohibition the highest intellect and the 
most extensive Icnowlcdge if found m the service of 
the Company, that intellect, too, ha^^ng been exei- 
cised, and that knowledge matuicd, in the very 
place and iiudei the very ciicumstanccs most likely 
to fit the possessoi foi the office to which he is foi- 
bidden to aspiie ^ What an outiage would it be to 
the feehugs of those whose lives have been devoted 
to the pi emotion of the welfaie of India and its 
pieseivation to this countiy, if they weie to be told 
that undei no ciicumstances should they be per- 
mitted to attain the highest place in the government 
— ^that the nieiest idlei that hamits the saloons of 
fashion shall be jnefeiied before them, because they 
do not possess a lecommendation, which, in India, 

IS peifectly useless ' 
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CHAP xni It ifl true that the adnusaioii of the servantfl of 
the Compan/ to competitaon for the prize may be 
regarded as a rery small boon. Even if it Trere 
always bestowed upon one of them, the number 
who could attain it would be small and as such on 
arrangement is not to be expected, nor, with refer- 
ence to all circumstances, desired, the chance of any 
mdividual servant must be trifling mdeed. But this 
affects not the question. The advantage given by 
admission may be bttle, but the insult convoyed by 
exclusion is great , and slender as must he the hope 
which any one con cherish of gaining this bnght 
object of ambltioaB desire, who shall say that it will 
be ineffective ? In every profession, the great prizes 
can fall to the lot of only a very small number of 
those who engage in it — ^few clergymen can hope to 
attam the pnmaoy, and few lawyers the custody of 
the great seal — -but it would justly be regarded ns a 
great discouragement to nsmg talent, as a wither 
mg bbght upon honest exertion, os a gross affront 
to merit of humble ongm, if, either by rule or prac- 
tice, the eiyoymeiit of those high stations were con 
fined exclusively to men of rank. 

It Is held to be at once creditable to our coun- 
try and beneficial to its interests, that the high- 
est ofiices, both In tho church and the state, may 
bo attained independently of any claims derived 
from rank — that they arc open to tho competition of 
all who con show tho necessary qualifications. AVh) 
should that which is so beneficial in England bo in 
junous in India? 
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No one has evei proposed to exclude the aristo- chap xxii 
ciacy of Gieat Britain fioin the field — they may and 
ought to ho fairly admitted to it. For the purpose 
of binding India moie closely to the British Govein- 
ment, it may be desirable that the repiesentativo of 
the Cro%vn in India should frequently be chosen from 
the nobility of the protecting country. Among 
othei good results, this may have tlie eflcct of 
atti acting some small degree of attention to inte- 
rests which have been almost systematically neg- 
lected by British statesmen and legislatois But 
the occasional elevation of a servant of the Com- 
pany, distinguished by talents and acquirements, 
would be hkely to operate most beneficially, both 
on the membeis of the Company’s sei vices and 
on the inteiests of India The ministiy of 1806 
had the merit of fiist setting iqi the piinciple of 
systematically excluding servants of the Company 
fiom any but suboidmate situations m the govern- 
ment of India Hastings, though owing his original 
appointment to the Company alone, was confiimed 
in it by Parliament. In later times. Lord Teign- 
mouth had been selected for the office of governoi- 
geneial, with the approbation of the mimsters of the 
CroAvn, although, in the language of ]\Ir Pauli, he 
was “but an excellent revenue officer.” For the 
party, or rather the coalition of parties, dominant 
in 1806, was reserved the honour of discovering that 
the office of govemor-geneial of India existed but 
foi the sake of making piovisioafor some fiiend of 
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CHAP yxn the rolmg power, whose rent-roll dad not harmonize 
with his position m the state. 

Another gronnd taken by the ministers of 1806 
and their advocates was somewhat more plnnsihle 
— the alleged necessity for the govemor-geneml of 
Tndift possessmg the confidence of the adviBOTS of 
the Crown hat even this plea cannot he admitted 
without conffldorahle qualifications. That confi 
dence which results from the character of the mdi- 
vidnfll holdmg this high oflBce for talent, integrity 
discretion and devotedness to tho duties of his 
station, cannot, mdeed, be dispensed with , bnt tho 
confidence depending upon conformity of pohtical 
opmion is, under the OTcamstances, mmccossary, and 
has, in practice, been almost constantly disregarded. 
To the instances which wore adduced at the tune 
of the discnssioa, the orpenence of the last thirty 
years has made several additions. Lord hlinto tho 
choice of the Whig ndmlnistration of 1800, was 
permitted to retain bis oflGco dnnng tho successivo 
Tory administrations of the Duko of Portland, Air 
Porcoval and the Earl of LivcrpooL Tho Alarqnls 
of Hnstmgs was actually recommended to office by 
tho pohtical party of which ho had all his hfo been 
the steady opponent , and tho appomtmont of Lord 
William Pontmok made under an ndmmlstration 
composed of Uis own personal and political friends, 
was sanctioned by n sahsequent ono with which ho 
lind DO connection. 

The principle that the go%cmor-gcnoml of India 
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must be a political friend of the mmisteis of tlie chap xxii 
day M ill, indeed, find few defenders, except among 
those who have an mteiest m maintaining it. Re- 
moved altogether fiom the influence of most of the 
questions which heie diwde men into factions, can 
theie be any valid reason vhy India and its govern- 
ment should be involved in the voitex of European 
politics ^ The mconvcmeiices of such a course aie 
obvious ; and they aie so great that a single glance 
at them vnll be sufiicient to shew, that if the hap- 
piness of India, or hei letention by this countiy, be 
worth a thought, we must have the foibeaiance to 
exempt her fiom the influence of our own party 
disputes If it be necessary, in any one instance, 
that the governor-geneial of India should be a 
member of that political party which happens at a 
given time to direct the counsels of the state, it 
must be necessaiy in eveiy other instance If one 
paity may demand this, it must be conceded to all 
parties Grant the principle, then, that theie must 
be a perfect sympathy of feeling on all points be- 
tween the goveinment of India and the cabinet at 
home, and it follows that the governor-general of 
India, hke the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, must be 
changed with every change of administration Let 
this principle be once recognized and acted upon to 
its full extent, and all hope of effecting impiove- 
ment m the vast and important empne subjected to 
our lule will be at an end 

But, in tiuth, on this point we need give ouiselves 
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CHAP rm. Let us suppose a case -when, from the nicely balanced 
state of parties or from any other cause, changes 
tahe place with the like rapidity Durmg the rule 
of a Whig ministry it becomes necessary to provide 
for an approaching vacancy m the office of govomor- 
general and the Court of Directors, with the ap- 
probation of the advisers of the Crown, make an 
appointment. The encceeafiil and happy candidate 
sails bnt before he has gained any expenence of a 
sou them latitude, the ever-shifting elements of poh- 
tical change at home have displaced his patrons, and 
given to Tory rulers possession of the connoils of 
the state. If the prmciplo be established that the 
governor general must agree m the pohtical opimons 
of those who rule at home, one of tho first acts of 
the now mirustry will of course be to insist on tho 
appointment of a new govemor-gcnoral, who it may 
be presumed will proceed to bis destination with tho 
least possiblo delay Bat the now administration 
are beaten in Parliament — the WTiigs aro ngam in 
office, and they immediately procure tho rccal of tho 
last-named govomor-genoral, who may, perhaps, bo 
at Madeira or Mocha, and the restoration of thoir 
ownnoimnee who if his voyage have boon fortunate, 
may be just receiving lus first impressions of tho 
City of Palaces. Those impressions being inter 
rupted by tho arrival of his successor tho displaced 
functionary departs. If, by great good fortune ho 
should oncountor tlio vessel whicli bears lus ropriovc 
ho may turn back if ho thmk it worth wliilc 
thougli, if he bo a man of sense, he mojjt likoly will 
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not ; but the probable chance is that the old go^c^- chap xxii 
nor and no^v comnii'^sion Mill cio^js each other, 
and that the foiinci Mill ariive in England, either 
to be bandied back again, or sullenlv to decline the 
piofTcicd honour 

'Would not this be an admirable method of go- 
veniing a gi’eat empire ^ How ^stable must be our 
sway under such a system ’ Iiom^ conduen e to the 
happiness of the people of India ’ hoM" m’oII calcu- 
lated to uidiold the honour of the Biitish nation ' 

But such inpid changes, it might be said, aie not of 
constant occuiiencc — aininistiy in ordinary cn cum- 
stances may be expected to endure moie than tM^o 
or three months Lot it bo conceded thatamimstiy 
may goneially calculate upon a longer duiation than 
was enjoyed by some of those which have been lo- 
foiied to — let us allow an avciagc of three yeais, 
and if we look at the admimstiations of the last 
century, with the exception of that of l\Ir. Pitt, this 
will not be found an unfaii allowance — then eveiy 
thiee yeai-s theie will not only be a change of the 
man who holds the highest place m the goyernment 
of India, but, it must be piesumed, a coi responding 
change of measmes 

We need not suppose that British statesmen are 
actuated by factious or selfish motives — we may 
give them the ciedit of seeldng the appointment of 
their own friends solely foi the sake of extending 
the influence of those opimons and piinciples which 
they believe to be light Still it may be confidently 
asked, what must be the effect upon India of a ia]nd 
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CHAP xm. ffuccesBion of rulers, selected under the influence of 
eveiy Taiying shade of party opinion ? What but 
an unsteady and Yacillating pohcy — a senea of ox- 
perunents, immature and ill-erecuted succeeding 
each other Lke a phantasmagoria, and leaving as few 
traces hehmd them t 

India IB not in a condition to b© suffered to re- 
main stationary but still less is she in a condition 
to be made the subject of indiscreet expenmont. 
To accelerate her career of improvement is at onco 
our interest and our duty, but our plans of im- 
provement must be well devised and steadily pur- 
sued, or they will end m our expulsion, and the 
surrender of the people of India to a long and 
dreary night of barbarism and misrule If English- 
men should ever learn to feel justly tho value of 
our Indian pofiseesious — and they have never yet 
felt it — they will become sensible that they form 
too precious a deposit to bo tampered with, or to be 
thrown heedlessly into the scramble of parly 

But the evils of eternal change would not bo con 
fined to the entail upon India of a weak and waver- 
ing pohcy nyonous to tho people governed and 
dishonourable to those who govom them — tho go- 
neral character of tho individanlfl who would fill tho 
office of govemor-genoml would bo lower than it 
Ting hitherto been High-minded men would hesitate 
to accept an nppomtmcnt whicli, with all its splen 
dour IS attended with many mconvcnlenccs and 
privations, if tho tenure were understood to depend 
upon a point so utterly beyond calculation, ns tlio 
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continuance in office of a particular party And chap xxii. 

who would occupy the place which has hitherto 

been filled by those who, whatever their pietensions 

in other respects, were at least gentlemen and men 

of honour ? For the most part, peisons of despemte 

fortunes, who would speculate on the enjoyment of 

the salary of the governor-general for a few months 

— ^men without chaiacter or property, obsequiously 

waiting upon the party to which they happened to 

be attached, for any casual donation which it nught 

have to bestow, and ready for an eleemosjmary fee 

to run on any errand, although it should cany them 

half across the globe Now and then, the monotony 

might be reheved by the despatch of some pohtical 

quack — some legislative nostrum-monger, panting 

for an opportunity of trying the effects of his giand 

state panacea, and delighted to find m India a field 

where he might freely practise without much fear 

of consequences. If any man of better class could 

be prevailed upon to accept the office, it would not 

be until by pension or sinecure of adequate value he 

had seemed the means of falling back in comfort. 

These evils are not, indeed, hkely to lesult from 
the occasional supei session of an Indian function- 
ary by the ministers of the Crown, for an insuffi- 
cient reason or for no reason at all ; but they aie 
consequences resultmg from carrying out to its full 
extent the pnnciple that the governor-general of 
India must possess the full confidence of the ex- 
isting mmistry Unless, theiefore, any one set of 
mimsteis can convert their cabinet appointments 
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CHAP xxn. into patent mtiiatioiis, or tinlefis any one political 
party can shew that the privilege of removing a 
govemor-genenil who is displeasing to the ministry 
IS one to be exercised only by themselves, those 
consequences must ensue, or the principle mnst be 
given up It IS certainly not that upon which the 
laws regulating the government of Indio hove been 
framed The legislature which, amid so many 
changes, has steadily adhered to the principle of 
vesting the patronage of India m the Company, 
evidently mtended to disconnect that country as 
much as possible from tho turmoil of party conten 
tions at home. The minister therefore, who grasps 
at the patronage of India, though he may not violate 
the letter of the low evidently ontroges its spint 
He seeks to acquire that which the legislature has 
determmod he ought not to possess. 

Tho act of 1784 imdoubtedly gives to tho Croum 
the power of recal, without unposiDg any conditions 
upon its oxerciso It would, indeed bo extraor- 
dinary if such a power had been withhold, but it is 
quite cl«ir that it was not intended to bo uswl as 
an instrument for enabhng tho ministers of tho 
Crown to force into tho govommont of India any 
particnJar individpaJ Tho patronngo of India may 
bo presumed to bo vested in tho East-India Com 
pany partly from tho consideration that tho local 
and peculiar information which they possess would 
cnablo thorn to estimate tho wants of tho country 
reoro accurately and to provide for them more jndi 
ciously tlmn a minictrv who«c attention was ibs- 
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tracted by a variety of subjects ; paitly because tbe chap xxii 
Court of Directoi'S being comparatively a peimanent 
body, tbe delicate connection between India and 
Gieat Britain would, while the government was in 
then hands, be in a great measme secuied from the 
shocks which it would be liable to encounter in the 
fieice straggles of political ^larty , and partly from a 
leluctance to mciease the mfluence of the Ciovm 
On all these giounds, the Couit of Diiectois should 
be permitted to exercise the power delegated to 
them by the legislatme, as fieely and mdependently 
as possible, subject to no contiol but such as is ab- 
solutely necessary to the safety of the state It was 
ceitainly hot intended to give to the ministiy the 
light of nomination to official station in India, and 
the power of govemmg that country m the name of 
the Court of Diiectors, who were merely to register 
the decisions of the cabinet Extraoidmary powem 
should be leserved for extraoidmaiy occasions, and 
it seems quite impossible foi any impaitial peison to 
consider the difference of opinion between the Court 
of Diiectois and his Majesty’s mimsteis in 1806, 
as one of those extiaordmaiy occasions m contem- 
plation of which the power was gi anted, and the 
actual occuiience of which can alone justify its 
exeicise.’^ 

* Since the penod to which the text refers another instance of 
the exercise of the same prerogative has occurred m the super- 
session of Lord Heyteshuiy by the cabmet of Lord Melbourne 
on returning to power in 1835, after the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, under which Lord Heyteshuiy had received his 
appomtment In this case there is one pomt of difference from 

VOL IV I 
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CHAP xxn The canses Tvhich led to the capncioofl course 
pursued hy the Tuinigters of the Crown proTe the 
mconvemence of interfering with Indian patronage 
beyond their duty and that duty is simply to pro- 
tect the mteresta of the two countnea from the m 
jury that might result from the occupation of office 
by an improper pereom 

When the change of ministry was m progress, 
the Tacancy occasioned by the death of the Marquis 
Comwallia was not expected and the new servants 
of the Crown were not prepared to recommend any 
one m his place A few days were sufficient to ro- 
move this impediment, and it would have evinced 
more respect to the Court of Directors, and more 
regard to the feelings of the provisional occupant of 
the office of governor genera], ns well os more con 
Bistency and dignity m their own conduct, had the 
nuniBters detenmned to suspend proceeding for 
those few days, instead of hastily ratii^g an ap 
pomtmont almost immediately to be revoked 

tiie former Lord Hejtetbcij bad been appointed and twom 
into office bat bad not departed &t bu gerremraent. It tk ob- 
Tuma, buHetei that aoch a enrunutance oogbt to Haro no 
oreigfat in dfddmg the question If admitted it wooH redace 
the whole to a matter of comenience. It la ondentood that, on 
thitoccetkm the pnnaplecaotended for waa not that thogoreroor 
general iboold alvaja be of the lame politic* with the exiitmg 
cabinet, bat that the mimaters were responuble for the gorernor 
general vho went out tmder tber admmatratiom This b fnrdj 
mfll-injr a TCTj idle diftmcboo. If the perion appomted under 
a pievi oui admmiitratiao be fit for hb office be onght not to be 
de pn red of it merely becaose he has not made safficient baste 
to get ont of the c uuntry i if unfit, he oaght.not to bo contmoed 
merely because he baa been more active or more fortonate 
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'\^^len they had decided upon the person whose chap xxii 
pretensions to the office they intended to support, 
they communicated their wishes to the Directois, 
who were naturally sui prised by a communication 
so unlooked-for. They were unwilling to participate 
in the levity displayed by ministers with regaid to 
Sir Geoige Bailow, whom moreover a majoiity 
amoug them legaided as a fitting person foi the 
office ; and they had insuperable objections to the 
nobleman recommended as his successoi. 

Into the nature of those obj'ections it is unneces- 
sary at this distance of time to mquire veiy minutely; 
but there were undoubtedly some circumstances in 
the early political caieer of the Earl of Lauderdale 
that might lead prudent men to hesitate as to the 
piopriety of selecting him to wield the mighty, and, 
in mdiscieet hands, the dangerous power of gover- 
nor-general of India Whether, however, the ob- 
jections of the Diiectors were well or ill founded, 
the ministry had no right to judge ; and when they 
perceived the httle probability which existed of 
overcoming them, both duty and policy should have 
forbidden them to persevere 

By calling mto exercise, for the first tune, the 
prerogative of the Crown, and revoking the appomt- 
ment of Sir George Bailow, not because he was 

* The enthusiastic admiration of his lordship for the French 
Revolution, and his personal intimacy -with some of the chief 
actors m that appalhng movement, were calculated to excite some 
misgivings Citizen Tippoo had been conquered, but the Court 
might yet distrust citizen Maitland 

i2 
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CHAP xxiL unfit to retain it — ^for the rDinistiy approved of liis 
pohcy — but Bolelj to make way for their own nomi- 
nee, they shewed an extraordinary disregard to the 
rights of the Court of Directors, os well as to the 
welfare of India, and a reprehensible desire of en 
grossing the patronage of the most valuable appomt- 
ments there Had the Directors been actuated by 
similar motives, the government of India would have 
been placed in abeyance, and a contest must have 
resulted, as httle calculated to advance the dignity 
of the contending parties, as to promote the interests 
of the two divmons of the empire. But the Court, 
though firm, were not fiictions they steadily resisted 
the appomtmant of the Earl of liondordale, but they 
did not retaliate upon ministerB, by naming for the 
oflBco a person disagreeable to the cabinet and hostile 
to its pobcy When a nobleman was suggested m 
whose appointment they could conscientiously ao- 
qmesce, no remains of ill feelmg prompted thorn to 
koop alivo differences between two bodies winch the 
best interests of the state require to agree, and they 
cboerfally consented to appomt Xiord Minto os the 
successor to Sir George Barlow It would bo well 
if their example were more generally followed by 
the mmistois of the Crown, if party connection 
were less regarded, and personal qualification some- 
what more India is not, hlvo Ireland essentially 
mixed up with party opinion and feclmgs , she has 
no natural connection with thorn and to drag her 
into conflicts which do not and cannot concern her 
IS doing gross ^vrong and frustrating to a great ox- 
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tent, the intention of the legislature in bestowing chap xxii 
the patronage on a body of men who, for the most 
part, are not likely to be actuated by party motives. 

India should be governed with a strict regaid to hei 
own benefit, as well as to that of England, and should 
not be unnaturally converted into a stage for the 
gladiatonal combats of political paitizans. 

Loid Mmto arrived at Calcutta and took his seat 
in Council on the 31st July, 1807. He found the a d 1807 
countiy in that state of toi'por which Sir George 
Barlow and his friends legaided as tianqmllity, and 
during several months of the eaiher penod of 
the new governor-general’s admimstration little 
occuried of sufficient importance to demand an his- 
torical record The close of the year 1808 opened a d isos 
a scene m Tiavancore which feai fully distmbed the 
preceding calm, and the circumstances of this ex- 
traordinary outbieak will now leqmre detail 

The connection between Tiavancore and the 
East-India Company has been of considerable dura- 
tion, and the government of the latter had, on va- 
iious occasions, rendered good service tothefoimer. 

It will be lecollected that, m 1790, Tippoo Saib 
attacked Travancore, and penetiated to Virapelly; 
and that Lord Cornwallis promptly intei-posed to 
rescue the country from an invader who threatened 
m a veiy brief peiiod to oveirun it In 1795, a 
subsidiary treaty was concluded between the Biitish 
Government and the Rajah of Tiavancore , and ten 
yeais aftei, m 1805, a second tieaty By the foimer 
tieaty, the lajah engaged to assist the Ea&t-Iiidia 
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CHAP XHL Company m tune of war -mth troops to the extent 
of his ability By a chmse in the latter, this aid 
was commuted for an annual tribute. 

Travancore was among the most scandalously 
nuBgoTemed of Tudi/in states Retrenchment and 
reform were mdispensably necessary and the treaty 
provided for theor being commenced and conducted 
under the auspices of the British government- To 
afford time for effecting the necessary changes, the 
payment of half the additional subsidy stipulated 
for by the second treaty was remitted for two years, 
but the end of that period found the r^ah no bettor 
disposed to pay the entire amount of subsidy than 
the beginning One heavy sonrce of his expense 
was a mihtary body, caDed the Camatio Brigade, 
which, though unnecessary as well as burthensome, 
the nyah insisted upon retammg In spite of the 
remonstrances of the Bntish representative at his 
court. This gave rise to much angry feeling Tho 
resident, Colonel Macaulay pressed for tho required 
payment of suteidy, and after a while a part of tho 
amount was hquidated but a very largo portion still 
remamed undischarged 

The resident having to perform a most ungracious 
duty in urging the demands of his government, be- 
came an object of avoraion to tbo dowan, m whoso 
hands tho Ri\|ah bad sufibred tho whole power of 
tho state to fall That officer, while ruling his mas- 
ter was himself under Influence unfavourable to 
tho interests of tbo Bntish government His con 
duct had long been evasive and unsatisfacton, and 
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towards tlie close of the year 1808, it became sus- chap xxii 
pected that he entertained views of direct hostility, a.d isos 
It had been ascertained that communications had 
taken place between the dewan and some Ameri- 
cans, who had recently arrived fiom Persia. The 
natme of these communications was kept secret, 
but they were followed by overtmes fiom an agent 
of the dewan to the Rajah of Cochm, for entering 
mto joint measmes m opposition to the British 
power. It was reported that a French force would 
land on the coast of Malabai m the comse of Janu- 
aiy, and in anticipation of this event, the dewan 
urged the Rajah of Cochin to piepare to unite him- 
self with the Tiavancoiians and Fiench, for the pur- 
pose of expelhng the English from the country. 

The dewan was not one of those who content 
themselves with merely giving advice — ^he enforced 
Ins recommendation by example Extensive mili- 
tary preparations were entered mto , the people 
were trained to warhke exercises, and large sup- 
plies of arms were obtained The object of these 
proceedmgs was all but avowed, and it was cur- 
rently reported that emissaries had been sent to the 
Isle of France to sohcit a reinforcement of artil- 
lery These circumstances attracted the attention 
of the government of Fort St. George, then admi- 
nisteied under the presidency of Sir George Bar- 
low, he havmg been thus consoled for his disap- 
pomtment m regard to the office of governor-gene- 
ral By that government immediate and active 
measures were deemed necessary. Troops were 
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CHAP xin ordered to maroh from Tndunopolj, and others 
were embarl.ed from Malabar for Quilon but these 
moTements were suddenly countermanded, and a 
determination taken to try farther the effects of a 
conoibatory policy 

The experiment met with that species of success 
which usually attends attempts at conciliation under 
such orcumstances. The dewan professed great 
aJaim at the rmhiAiy preparations which had been 
made by the British government, and entreated per- 
mission to throw himself npon the generosity of the 
power which he had provoked A succession of 
messages followed, and this portion of the drama 
ended m the dewan, on the ground that Ins person 
was not safe m Travaneoro, expressing a desire to 
resign Me office and retire withm the temtones of 
the Company The resident agreed to mdulge him, 
A-D 1808. and on tho 28 th of December every thing was 
prepared for his journey fivm AJeppi to Calicut , a 
sum of money was advanced for his expenses, and 
as the alleged fears of the downn led him to demand 
a large escort of troops, tho force attached to tho 
residoncy was weakened for tho purpose of afford 
mg It 

A bttlo after midnight tho sleep of tho resident 
was broken by a loud noise in tho vicinity of his 
house IIo arose and proceeded to tho window, 
whcnco ho porcoived that tho building was appa 
rontly surrounded by armed men Iloanng his own 
name mentioned ho opcncil tho lattice and de- 
manded who uus tlicre u|>on wlucJi so^'cral voices 
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exclaimed at once that it -was the colonel, and seve- chap xxii. 
ral pieces 'weie simultaneously discharged at the 
•window, hut happily without pioducmg the intended 
effect. The object of the assailants being now ma- 
nifest, the resident seized his sword, and was rush- 
ing do'wn stalls to oppose the entiance of the assas- 
sins, when he was interrupted by a clerk in his sei- 
vice, who, pointing out the hopelessness of contend- 
ing with a numerous body of armed men, suggested 
that his master and himself should conceal them- 
selves in a recess in a lower apartment, the door of 
which was scarcely discernible from the wainscot in 
which it was inserted This retieat Colonel IMacaii- 
lay was reluctantly induced to entei just at the mo- 
ment when the assailants, having disarmed the guard, 
were foicmg their way into the house Having suc- 
ceeded, eveiypart of it, except the concealed lecess, 
was carefully searched for the intended •victim Dis- 
appointed of finding him, they spent the night in 
plundermg the house. At daybieak a vessel, with 
British troops traversing the deck, appeared m sight, 
and the rufilans becoming alanned, made a precipi- 
tate retreat This aflbrded the resident the oppor- 
tunity of escape ; a boat was piocured, and he was 
shortly on board a Bntish ship 

The vessel that had appealed in sight so oppor- 
tunely for the resident was one of several which 
were conveying reinforcements to the British 
strength in Travancore All of these amved in 
safety except one, ha'^ing on boaid a smgeon and 
thirty-three privates of his Majesty’s 12th legiment. 
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CHAP nn. This vessel, bemg detained by some accidents, pnt 
into AJeppi for a gapply of water and other neces- 
saries. Two or throe of the soldiers landing^ imme- 
diately on the vessel amving at her anchorage, were 
told by gome serrants of the Rajah, that a laige 
body of British troops were in the neighbourhood, 
and that if they were disposed to join them every 
requisite aid would be afforded for the purpose. The 
whole party were thus mdnced to disembark, when 
they were surrounded and overpowered, tied in 
couples back to back, and m that state, with a 
heavy stone fastened to their necks, thrown into tho 
book water of the port. The ferocity of this deed 
would almost seem to justiiy the opimon avowed by 
some Europeans who have ei^oyed the best means 
of judging of the state of Tnivancore, that m turpi- 
tude and moral degradation its people transcend 
every nation upon the face of the earth. 

Two days after the outrage on tho resident s honso, 
tho officer commandmg the subsidiary force at Qul- 
lon received mtelhgence, that a largo body of armed 
men hod assembled m the enclosure round the do- 
wan s abode This being an unusual occurrence, 
Colonel Chalmers ordered his men to rest that 
mght on tholr arms. Immediately afterwards ho 
was informed, that a body of armed nairs bad been 
coHectod at Poroor, a few miles to the southward of 
tho cantonment, for tho purpose of advancing upon 
bis force To avert on attack of two bodies of 
troops at tho same time, a party under Captain 
Clapham, was dispatched ivith a gun to take post 
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on a height commanding the dcwan’s house, so as chap xxii. 
to keep the tioops collected there in check The 
detachment had scarce!) airi\ ed at the point assigned 
for it, when it m as discovered that a small hill, im- 
mediately on the flank of the post, vas occupied by 
the Travancore troops, whose mimbers appealed to 
be rapidly augmenting. The eminence on vhicli ' 

Captum Clapham’s party was posted was e^ idently a 
military object to the enemy, and it became neces- 
saiy to piopaie to defend it A column of nans was 
soon seen advancing, which was challenged and 
lequested to halt. The challenge and lequest weie 
disiegarded, and the column continued to advance, 
obMously for the purpose of cbaiging tlie British 
detachment. When within ten paces, Captain Clap- 
ham gave ordeis to fire. The file was returned, but 
it was followed up, on the part of the British force, 
with so much quickness and piecision, that after 
several ineffectual attempts to gam the height, the 
enemy was obliged to retire 

On the following mormng, Major Hamilton pio- 
ceeded, at the head of a body of British troops, to 
take possession of the battery at the dewan’s house, 
a servicQ which was effected 'without loss, and the 
guns conveyed withm the British Imes These guns 
had been ordinarily used for firmg salutes, but on 
examination, after they came mto the hands of 
Colonel Chalmers, they were all found loaded and 
double-shotted; and it is also woithy of remaik, 
that they were taken not in the situation where they 
weie usually placed, but on a spot having the 
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CHAP nn. command of the odIj" road leading to the de^ran s 
houBe 

Before Mtyor Hmnilton could return to his posi- 
tion he Tvas required to push on •with his party to 
Anju'Ticha, to intercept the enemy, who, m great 
numbers, were crossing the river m that direction. 
He amved jost os a numerous body were orosamg 
in boats, while another party was drawn up on shore 
to cover their landing The British commander 
immediately attacked the party on shore, who were 
dispersed forth'with, pursued to the bar, and driven 
into the water A battahon, on the opposite mde^ 
■Witnessed the defeat and destruction of their coun- 
trymen, 'Without attempting to assist them, further 
thnn by a few discharges of small arms ot a dis- 
V tance, from which they could do no eieoution On 

the dispersion of the enemy on the nearer side of 
I the nver Mtyor Hamilton directed his artillery to 

open on the battalion on the opposite shore, and 
almost the first shot put them to flight. They sub- 
sequently returned ■with remforcemouts, and on 
attempt ■was made to suiround Miyor Hamilton s 
force, hut prevented by his retiring ■within the lines 
of the cantonment. 

Almost sunultaneously with the omvnl of the 
news of these events nt Fort St. George, the govern- 
ment of that prcaidcnoy recoivod from the collector 
in Jlolahar the translation of a letter addressed by 
the Do-wan of Travancoro to tho Zaraonn RnjnJi In 
Malabar and which had been confidentially com 
mimicatcd by the 2^nionn s minister It was an 
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extiaordinary coBi])osition, appealing to the attach- chap xxii 
nient felt by the natives to their ancient sujiei'sti- 
tions, and cxjuessing violent appichcnsioii of the 
extension of the Chiistian faith. To lesist this, the 
Zaniorin was exhorted to rise against the Biitish, 
who wore to be foithvith expelled, and no amity 
thenceforward maintained with them The Zamo- 
lin was infonned that hostilities had begun, and that 
within eight dajs the Company’s battalions should 
be compelled to evacuate Quilon 

Some fuither communication ^^ith the Zamoim’s 
minister took place, through a confidential agent, 
whom the dev an deputed to hold a confeicnce Math 
him, and it was not undeserving of notice. On the 
Zamoriii’s mimstei suggesting the impiudence of a 
small state using in hostility against so vast a power 
as the Biitish, the dewan’s agent, aftei adverting 
to the application made to the Isle of France foi 
assistance, said that it v^as well known that the 
greater pioportion of the Company’s foices would 
soon be engaged m a Mahiatta war, and in the de- 
fence of their noi them frontier against an invasion 
of the Fiench Thus did the accessibility to inva- 
sion of oui northern frontier give confidence to those 
hostile to our power, and thus eaily were our ene- 
mies awaie of the existence of that Mahratta com- 
bmation, which it took several years to mature foi 
action Yet then, as undei similar circumstances 
before and since, there weie many who saw nothing 
but unmtermpted peace and unassailable security 
Further projects of conciliation had been medi- 
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CHAP Sin tated, even after the attempt upon the life of the 
Bntiflh resident , and, to patily the parbefi hj •^rhom 
that atrocity -was contnved and eiecuted the tem- 
porary guapeneion of Colonel Macaulay ■was deter- 
mined on. The ne\rB of the attack npon the troops 
at Qnilon, however, pat an end to these conciliatory 
movements, and negotiation was abandoned for arms. 
It was now thought important to secure the conti- 
nned services of Colonel Macaulay and that officer 
was requested, m language almost apologetic, to 
resume the dudes of resident, nntil the contem 
plated proceedmga connected with the station should 
have been earned into complete effect. A letter 
was addressed to the Rajah of Travancore, explain 
ing the oircnmstnuces under which the advance of 
troops mto his country bad become necessary and 
a proclamation addressed to the inhabitauta, assur- 
ing them that the peaceable and well-offectod bad 
no cause for apprehension, was issued with similar 
views. 

The troops destined for service in Travancore 
were to advance in vanons directions, Lioutonant- 
Colonel Arthur St Legor of the hladraB cavalry, 
was appointed to conduct the operations on the 
eastern side, Lieutenant-Colonel Cuppogc, witli 
another body of troops, was to enter by the northern 
frontier while Colonel Wilkinson commanded a 
detachment assembled in the south conntrv for the 
preservation of tranquillity in that quarter and for 
the purpose of reinforcing the army In Travancore 
if found necessary The troops assembled at Qnilon 
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remained undei tbc command of Lieutenant-Colonel chap xxii 
Chalmei-s 

The last-named officer 'vi as soon required to em- 
ploy the force at his disposal. At six o’clock on the 
morning of the 15th January, he uas informed that a d leoo 
the dewan’s troops ^^crc advancing in different 
directions On rcconnoiteiing, in front of the 
Bntish lines to the left, a large body of infantry 
drawn up with guns v ere perceived, on which Co- 
lonel Chalmei-s, without delay, ordered his line to 
advance in two columns to i cceivc the enemy. The 
action that ensued lasted five hours, and ended in 
the flight of the dewan’s troops and the capture of 
several of their guns by the British force The loss 
of the enemy m killed and wounded was great, that 
of the British very trifling Ten days afterwaids, 
an attack made by three columns of the enemy on 
three different points of a detachment in Cochin, 
commanded by Major Hewitt, was lepulsed with 
the most decisive success, although the Biitish force 
were greatly infeiior, in point of numbei’S, to their 
assailants, and were unpiotected by either walls or 
batteiies. 

The share m the operations intiaisted to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel St Leger was conducted with remark- 
able spirit and biilliancy. The coips forming his 
detachment reached Palamcottah, after a very rapid 
march from Tnchinopoly, and proceeded from thence 
to the hnes of Ammbooly, which they reached on 
the 3rd of Febmaiy. These hnes were of gi’eat 
natural and artificial strength, but, after some short 
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nsAP XXH. time spent m reconnoitanng it iras determined to 
attack them by storm. The stomung party, under 
Major Welsh, left the British encampment on the 
ovenmg of the 9th, and, after enconntenng all the 
difficulties presented by thick jungles, abrupt ascents, 
rocky fissures, and deep ravmes, arrived at the foot 
of the "Walls on the top of the hill which they im 
mediately surprised and earned dnvmg the enemy 
down the hiU before them The battenes m their 
possession were now opened and directed against 
the mam Ime of the enemy’s defences. A reinforce- 
ment amvmg at break of day Major Welsh pro- 
ceeded to storm the mom bnes, and these also were 
earned, in spite of a more severe resistance than had 
previously been offered The enemy appalled by 
the approach of the mam body of the troops, to 
mamtain tho advantages which had thus been 
gamed, precipitately fled and, at an early hour of 
the day Colonel St Leger had the happiness of 
reporting to his government that tho British flag 
was flying on every part of the Arumbooly lines, as 
well as on the commanding redoubts to tho north 
and south 

Having established a secure post within tho lines. 
Colonel St Leger pursued his success, A largo 
body of tho enemy bad taken post in the villages of 
Colar and Nngrecoil, and tho task of dislodging 
them was intrusted to a detachment imdcr Licutc- 
nnnt-Colonel Maclcod, of tho Kings sonice Tho 
country through which tho detachment had to 
march was unfavourable, and tho position which tho 
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enemy had chosen strong and advantageous. Pro- chap xxii. 
tected in front by a batteiy commanding the only 
pomt by which an assailant could appioach, this de- 
fence was aided by a iiver, while in the rear weie 
thick, impassable woods These advantages, however, 
were unavailing. The hues weie attacked and car- 
ried after a shai*p action, and the enemy foiced to 
retreat in gieat confusion 

At this place the enemy had intended io make a 
determined stand The dewan himself had taken 
refuge there, and only fled on the approach of the 
Bntish troops, whose proximity he naturally le- 
garded with dislike, and whose extraordinaiy suc- 
cess had impressed wuh tenor all opposed to them 
The fort« of Woodagheriy and Papanaveram (the 
latter one of the strongest places in Travancoie) sui- 
lendeied without the hring of a shot. 

The fatal blow thus struck at the power of the 
dewan was aided by the western division of the 
British troops On the 20th of Pebniaiy a detach- a d 1809. 
ment fiom this foice assailed and most gallantly 
carried some batteries erected by the enemy at 
Killianore, captured seven guns, and defeated a 
body of troops, consisting of about five thousand 
men In the beginmng of March Colonel Chalmers 
advanced with the western division, to effect a junc- 
tion with Colonel St Leger, and encamped about 
twelve miles north of the Rajah’s capital About 
the same period the foice on the northern frontier, 
under Colonel Cuppage, entered without opposi- 
tion, and took up the strong position of Paroor, 

VOL IV K 
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CHAP XXII •while the troops from the southern dlviflion of the 
army, nnder the cominand of Colonel ^V^ilkmson, 
took possession of the defile of Armagawah and 
proceeded to occnpy the passes of Shincottee and 
Achincoil The dewan now fled towards the monn- 
tains on the northern frontier and being abandoned 
by his master whom he had misled, parties ‘were 
dispatched in all direotions to endeavonr to appre- 
hend him Negotiations commenced for the res- 
toration of relations of amity between Trayancore 
and the Company and m a Tory short period 
afikiTB returned to their former state The dewan 
■wandered m the mountains, till compelled to retire 
hy the difficulty of procuring food among rocks and 
jungles — a difficulty increased by the seizure of 
some of his followers, by whom be had been pre- 
•nonsly Bnpphe<L In this dtnation he came to the 
resolution of repairing to a pagoda, named Bhag- 
wady, where he put on end to his life, by stabbing 
himself in ■yarlons places. Hia brother was appre- 
hended, and as he had participated in the atrocious 
murder of the thirty four unhappy persons belong 
ing to his Miyesty s 12th regiment, ho ■was, by tho 
orders of the Riyah, most justly executed in eight of 
that regiment 

The occmrencos wliich have been related illus- 
trate a state of things common in India — a sove- 
reign abandoning himsolf and his temtones to tho 
guidance of a favourite minister, who soon becomes 
more powerful than tho sovereign himself In former 
times tho mayor of tho palace m certain European 
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states reduced the Idng to a cipher, and while ruling chap xxii. 
Avithout check or control, suffered the odium of his 
had government to attach to the unfoitunate pei-son 
who bore the royal dignity In India that system 
IS still m active opeiation ; the indolence and the 
vices of native princes, aided sometimes by their 
pecuhar circumstances, thiowthem into the custody 
of the bold or the designing ; and fiom the thialdom 
which thus involves them they rarely escape, but 
by the death of their keeper. Their people, in the 
meantime, are geneially exposed to the most dread- 
ful oppression, and king and country have alike 
cause to me the lamentable wealcness which has in- 
vested a subject with the power of sovereignty 
divested of the name 

The event which next calls for notice is the le- 
tum of an expedition fitted out against the Portu- 
guese settlement of Macao The dispatch of the 
expedition was suggested by the state of affau-s in 
Em ope, where the French Emperor meditated and 
was endeavomang to effect the subjection of Portu- 
gal as well as Spam to his poAver. The object pro- 
posed by the Indian government was attained • Ma- 
cao was occupied without difficulty, but the Chinese 
authorities immediately stopped the British trade. 

The foice dispatched against Macao thereupon 
abandoned their acquisition, and returned to India, 
havmg twice traversed the distance between Bengal 
and Macao, Avith no other result than that of afford- 
ing, at considerable expense, fiesh occasion for the 
manifestation of the jealousy of the Chinese The 

K 2 
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CHAP ixn measnre which was suggested by tho committee of 
Euprecargoes at Caatou gave great displeasure at 
home The Court of Directors passed a resolutioii 
condemnmg in severe terms the conduct of tho 
committee m proceeding " upon unaccredited ru- 
moniB, without any permission of the government of 
China or provions communication with it,” to on- 
courage ** the Bengal government to send a mili 
tary force to take possession of ilacao,” and con 
eluding with a deciaiatvon that a change in tho load- 
ing members of the committee had thereby become 
necessary — which eban^ was nmnediately com- 
menced by the appomtment of a new president * 

AJ) 1 B 09 Tn this year the British government first became 
connected by treaty with the sovereign of Lahore, 
Runjeet Singh. This extraordinary person had 
afforded some ground for apprehension , but a no- 
gotiation conducted by Mr Metcalf f assisted by a 
military force, ended in the conclusion of a treaty, 
by which tho Bntish govomment engaged not to 
interfere with the tomtones or subjects of tho ScE. 
chief north of tho Sutlege, ho on his part hmdmg 
himself not to mnintnin ^thin his tomtoncs on tho 
left bank of that nrer moro troops than might bo 
necessary for carrying on tho ordinary functions of 
govomment, and to abstain from encroaching on 
the nghts of tho chiefs m tho vicinity 

Tho untoward result of tho expedition to Macao 
was not tho only misfortuno of tho period imme- 

• Plroctcdui^ of Court of Dirfcton l-lth Alturii J8I0 
t Now Sff Ch»rie» Metcalf O C J1 
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diately under notice. Circumstances occurred in chap xxii 
tlie aimj of Madias calculated to excite far more 
1 egret and for gi eater appieliension for the inteiests 
of Gieat Biitain in the East. 

From a xariety of causes, the anny of India was 
slow in attaining that perfect system of subordina- 
tion which is alike lequired by militaiy duty and 
essential to mihtaiy efficiency. The fact of its 
officeis Imng, in so many instances, apart fiom all 
society but their own, while it tended to cherish 
habits of exclusiveness and assumption, afforded 
opportunity also for the excitement and encomage- 
ment of discontent. Where men have no employ- 
ment foi their leisure but the discussion of their 
grievances, real grievances will not foil to be mag- 
mfied and imaginary ones to be invented. The 
anxiety felt by most officeis to obtain the means of 
returmng home, tended to make them pecuharly 
sensitive in legard to pecuniary affau-s; and the 
inequahties existing at the different piesidencies 
with respect to allowances, afforded to portions of 
the aimy specious reasons for dissatisfaction. In- 
subordination had also been cheiished by the undue 
mdulgence shewn by the authoiities at home to 
pei-sons whose offences called for seveie punishment, 
more especially in the case of Sii Robert Fletcher, 
who, after having, as commander of a brigade, fo- 
mented and abetted mutmy in the army of Bengal, 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the army at 
Madras. Fiom these and other causes the Indian 
aimy lemamed long m a state of unhealthy inita- 
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CHAP xin. bility capable of being thrown into confusion bj 
the occurrence of the ahghteet circumstance calcu 
lated to afford ground for discontent Such exciting 
cause could never be long wanting and the effect of 
any that might occur could not fed to derive addi 
tional strength from the appearance — ^perhaps in 
some cases more than the mere appearance — of nn 
due favour towards the King s officers in comparison 
with those of the Company 

In the Madras army discontent had for some time 
been gradually mcreaaing m extent and gaming m 
mtenmty Those who should have checled it — 
officers of high standing and long oxpenence — nn 
fortunately lent their aid to mcreaso the feeling 
Among them Colonel Arthur St. heger, a brave 
officer but an mtemperate man* stood conspicuous. 
So early as March* 1807, the government of Madras, 
in addressing the Court of Directors, felt called 
upon thus to advert to his condnct, and to the feci 
mg prevailmg m the army — ** TVe have already 
stated that a very dangerous spirit of cabal has 
shewn itself among several officers in your army 
The feolmg has bean greatly influenced by the im- 
punity With which the Honourable Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel St, Leger has been hitherto able to bravo and 
insult the authonty of this government , for it is 
with concern that wo ohsorvo, in addition to the 
explanations which wo have already given regarding 
the condnct of that officer, that orcry means of the 
most public nature have been taken at most of the 
prmcipal military stations to hold up Licntcnant 
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Colonel St. Leger as the champion of the rights of chap xxii. 
the Company’s army, and as one "whose example 
calls for imitation.”^ 

Colonel St. Leger was far fiom being the only offi- 
cer of high lank who engaged in this unworthy course. 

On the removal of Sir John Cradock, General 
McDowall, of his Majesty’s service, had been ap- 
pomted to the office of commander-in-chief. That 
officer had a giievance of his ovm which he threw 
into the common stock, and forthwith apphed him- 
self vigoiously to aggiavate and extend the ill-feel- 
ing which he found existing. The Court of Directors 
had departed from estabhshed precedent by not ap- 
pomting the new commander-m-chief to a seat in 
council. This was not intended as a peisonal shght 
to General McDowall, the Court having adopted on 
general grounds the prmciple of excluding provincial 
commanders-m-chief from council While, however, 
it is impossible to excuse the conduct of General Me 
Dowall in perverting the influence of his authority 
to uses most disgraceful to himself and most dangerous 
to the mterests which it was his duty to uphold, it is 
equally impossible to discern the wisdom or propnety 
of the course taken by the Court It is not easy to 
discover even a plausible reason for excluding the 
commander-m-chief from council, while the conve- 
nience and advantage of admittmg him to a place 
there are obvious. Unhappily the person on whom, m 
this mstance, the penalty of exclusion fell was a man 
reckless of his own honour and of that of his country 
* Military Lettei from Fort St George, 6th March, 1807 
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CHAP 33IL iH ptirgmt of revenge He aasumed the command 
a short time before the arrival of Sir George Bor 
loTv who thns found the armj arrayed in opposition 
to the goTomment by the man whose duty it was to 
hold it m Euborduudion Sir George Barlow had 
other difficulties^ Mr Petne, a member of council, 
had held the government provisionally from the 
supersession of Lord William Bent mcL, and judging 
from bis subsequent conduct, be appears to have 
been disaatisSed with the brief tenure of his autho- 
rity From the tune of Sir George Barlow s arrival 
he was found in nnceasing opposition to the governor, 
even to the extent of the abandonment of his own 
recorded opmions- The new and the old governor 
thus became engaged m disputes, m the course 
of which it must m candour be adnut-ted that there 
were times when neither of them appeared to much 
advantage 

While Lord William Bentmck bad exercised the 
ftmctions of government, and Sir John Cradock 
retained the command of the army it had been do- 
termined to abolish o system of tent contract of no 
long standing and the continuance of which was 
beheved to be injunoos to the public luterests* On 
Sir Geoigo Barlow devolved the duty ofgivmg c0cct 
to tbe determination, and ns the mcasuro was olTon- 
sive to the commanding officers of corps, fresh 
ground for dissatisfaction with the government 
generally and irith Sir Goorgo Barlow csjiecialJj 
was afforded 

Tbo officers of the Madras arm) were prcjHiriDg 
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an address to tlie governor-general on their giiev- chap xxii. 
ances The commander-in-chief, in accordance with 
his duty, issued a circular letter discountenancing 
the measure ; hut he destroyed its effect by encou- 
raging, in his pei-sonal and pnvate inteicouise with 
his officeis, the proceedings which he officially de- 
nounced. He did not, indeed, confine his attempts 
to excite discontent vathin the limits of piivate com- 
munication Some of them weie made publicly ; and 
one remarkable instance was fiiinished in an addiess 
made by the eommander-in-chief on reiae'^ving an 
Euiopean regiment m ihe noil hem ciicars 

Having scattered widely and abundantly the seeds 
of disaffection, Geneial McHowall determined to 
leave it to time and circumstance to bimg them to 
matuiity. He resolved to quit the couu.ry, an in- 
tention indeed which he appears to have entertained 
long before, but which he probably postponed in the 
hope, too well giounded, of prepanng the elements of 
extensive mischief His conduct now became more 
violent and more open. He placed under anest 
the quarter-master-general. Colonel IMonro, upon a 
chaige of casting imputations on the charactei of 
Ihe army m an official report drawn up many months 
previously. The judge-advocate-general had given 
his opimon that no legal matter of charge 
existed against Colonel Munro, and thereupon 

* A single bnef extract from this address 'wiU shew its charac- 
ter, as well^as the spuit m which the commander-in-chief acted : 

“ From many circumstances this regiment has been overlooked, 
and, I may say, neglected ” 
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CHAP xxn. the govemment released Mni. General McDowaH 
now embarked for Europe, leaying behind him 
an offensiTe and inflammatory general order, which 
was published after his departure by the deputy 
a<^futant general Upon its appearance the go- 
Temment formally remoTed General McDowall 
from the oflSce of commander-in-chief, and gare 
further evidence of displeasure by suspending both 
the officer by whom the offensive order had been 
published and hia principal 

These eipresaiona of the opinion of govemment 
seem to have produced little effect npon the offi- 
cers of the army a portion of whom manifested 
their sympathy with the parties thus visited with 
punishment, by preparing and cironlating for signa- 
tures a memonai to the govemor-genera], and an 
address to the displaced deputy ai^utant-goneral 
These proceedings being regarded os mconsisteut 
with mibtary subordination, an order of govemmont 
A-D 1809 appeared on the 1st of May, severely animadverting 
on the conduct of the officers most active in the 
circulation of tho offensive papers, snspendmg seve- 
ral officers, mcluding Colonel St. Lcgor from tho 
service, and removing others from particular com- 
mands. 

Tho more marked indications of ill feeling towards 
the government hod hitherto been exhibited by that 
portion of tho army sorving in Tmvancoro The 
publication of tho order of tho 1st of hlay led to 
acts of insubordination, not only more violent than 
any •which had prevlouslv taken place, but more 
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general At Hyderabad, Masulipatam, Seringapa- chap xxii 
tain, and other places, discontent, previously ill 
suppressed, burst into open mutiny ; in one lament- 
able instance blood Tvas shed, in consequence of the 
resistance offered to tlie passage of a revolted batta- 
lion fiom Chittledi’oog to join tbe disaffected in Senn- 
gapatam 

Widely however as the seeds of discontent were 
spread, and rapidly as they had sprung into life, 
there was no piinciple of permanence in the resist- 
ance to authoiity thus suddenly called forth. That 
which had been done under the influence of ex- 
cited feehng was not of a nature to bear the calm 
reflection which time could not fail to suggest The 
dissatisfied could not but perceive that, while they 
were placing the interests of their country m peril, 
they were m all human probability involving them- 
selves in rum, while the inconsistency and disho- 
nour of the course into which they had been seduced 
were not less evident than its folly The fiist mani- 
festation of a leturmng sense of duty was at Hydei- 
abad ; the example was speedily followed at other 
places : and thus ended a movement which in its 
commencement and progress seemed to threaten the 
very existence of the British government m the part 
of India in which it occurred. Lord Minto, on 
learning the nature and extent of the disaffection, 
had proceeded without delay to Madras ; but the 
cnsis had passed before he arrived 

Few remarks are reqmsite on such a subject as 
the conduct of the Madras aimy It cannot be 
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CHAP xm necessary to inquire whetlier mutiny lie in any cose 
justifiable or not , but the judgments of popular 
opinion, not less than those of laiv, should bo 
fiamed "with due regard to circumstoncea. Many 
of those concerned in the unhappy proceedings 
under notice Tvere young men led to take port 
m them by the criminal advice and cnininal ex- 
ample of those to -whom, as their senior and sn 
penor officers, they looked with respect and dofo- 
rence This eitennating circumstanco was permit- 
ted to have its just effect , and though the number 
of those who bad participated, m a greater or less 
degree, m the outbreak was large, the punishments 
were few The great criminal — he for whom no 
punishment that it becomes a civilited government 
to inflict could be regarded as too severe— lived not 
to receive retribution- The ship in which General 
McDowoU took his passage to Europe was lost, 
and iQ the waste of waters ho found that impumty 
which he could scarcely have expected had ho sur- 
vived. 

The conduct of Sir George Barlow was violently 
attacked at home but a miyonty in the Court of 
Directors approved It. His coaiyutor, 5Ir Petno, 
who had differed from tho governor on almost every 
point on which difference was possible, was less for- 
tnnato. He was removed from council, and the 
Court repaired thoir former error by appointing the 
now commander In-chicf, Sir Samuel Auchmuty, to 
the vacant scat, 

Tho administration of Lord Mmto was marked 
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by bnghter incidents than the misconduct of the chap xxii 
aimy of ]\Iadras : to some of these it is satisfactory 
to turn. 

Duimg the wars which followed the French Re- 
volution, the injmies sustained by our commerce, 
fiom the enemy’s settlements m the Indian seas, 
weie seveiely felt. The pnncijial seats of annoy- 
ance were the Mascaienha Isles, comprising the Isle 
of Bourbon, or Mascaienha, propeily so called, 

Mamitms, or the Isle of France ; the small Island 
of Rodngiiez ; and otheis of inferior note. Such 
a gioup lying on the very highway of the commerce 
between India and England, could not be left in the 
hands of an active and insidious foe with impunity, 
and the actual results fully realized all that might 
have been anticipated. From the Mauritius espe- 
cially, French ciaiizeis issued in vast numbem to 
pi owl over the Indian seas, and the consequent loss 
was immense. It has been said that, previously to 
the fall of this island, the insurance offices of Bengal 
alone were losers to the amount of three milhons 
sterhng from captures The amount may be ex- 
aggerated, but there can be no doubt of its ha'idng 
been very great. 

That such a course of things should have been 
allowed to proceed so long imchecked, argues httle 
either for the wisdom or the activity of the British 
government ; but its toleration was m perfect har- 
mony with the indifference usually manifested on 
such occasions. A persuasion had indeed long pre- 
vailed, that the Mauiitius could not be successfully 
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CHAP xxn. assailed by a hostile force, and this persuasion tho 
Prenoh natoraUy used their beat endeaTouis to en- 
courage A plausible error, once established is 
hard to be shaken, and the currency of a behef that 
the island "was impregnable, combmed Tnth the im- 
pertnrbable apathy "with which Bntish statesmen 
hare generally regarded the mterests of our Indian 
possessions, must account for the supmeness which 
so long left a valuable branch of commerce at tho 
mercy of the enemy The Marquis WeHealey had 
been well aware of the evil, and meditated measures 
for the reduction of the settlements which gave 
the enemy the power of inflictmg it, but cir- 
cumstances prevented his canying his views into 
effect, 

V The enormous extent of loss at length roused 

the British cabmet to some exertions. Admiral 
Bertie, who commanded on the Cape of Good Hope 
station, was ordered to enforce a rigorous blockade. 
The service was intrusted to Captain Rowley , and 
to assist the contemplated operations, Lieutenant- 
Colonel H S Keating of bis Majestys 60th foot, 
A D 18« was, m 1809, dispatched from India, with a small 
force, to occupy the Island of Rodriguez, about ono 
himdred miles distant from tho Mauntlus. 

On his arrival he found only two families on tho 
island, and of couise took possession of it without 
difficulty Aflor some thno spent in ncquinng a 
perfect knowledge of tho coast, Commodore Rowley 
resolved to make an attack upon tho town of St 
Pauls, tho chief port of the Isle of Bourbon and 
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for this purpose requested the co-operation of chap xxii. 
Colonel Keating. A detachment -was forthwith 
embarked from Rodriguez to join Commodore 
Rowley off Port Loms, the capital of the Mauri- 
tius. 

On the evening of the 19th of September, the a.d isod 
force destined for the attack stood for the Isle of 
Bourbon, and, on the follo'wing morning, disem- 
barked to the southward of Pont de Gallotte, seven 
miles from St. Paul’s. The landing was effected 
with great dexterity, and the troops immediately 
commenced a forced march, in order, if possible, to 
cross the causeways extending over the lake or pond 
of St. Paul’s before the enemy discovered their de- 
barkation. In this they succeeded , and they had 
the further good fortune of passing the strongest 
position of the enemy before the Fiench had time 
to form in sufficient force By seven o’clock, the 
assailants were in possession of the fii-st two bat- 
teries, Lambousiere and la Centiere, and the guns 
were forthwith turned agamst the enemy’s shipping, 
whose well-duected fire of grape, from within pistol- 
shot of the shore, had greatly annoyed the British 
force. 

A detachment, consisting of the second column, 
under Captain Imlack, of the Bombay infantry, was 
now dispatched to take possessionof the thud battery, 

La Neuve, which the enemy had abandoned , but, on 
its way, it fell in with the mam force of the enemy, 
strongly posted within stone walls, with eight six- 
pounders on its flanks They were charged in gallant 
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CHAP uiL style, but without driving them from their position. 

Captain Harvey,\?ith the third column then moved to 
support Captain Tmlacih, and succeeded m takmg two 
of the enemy s guns, iTie action now became worm 
and general. The Preach were reinforced firom the 
hills and from the ships in the harbour — the British 
by the advance of the reserve, which had previonsly 
covered the battenes The guns of the first and 
second batteries wore spited, and the third ims 
occupied by seamen under the command of Cap- 
tain Willoughby, who soon opened its fire upon the 
shippmg The enemy now gave way the fourth 
and fifth batteries were won without resistance, and 
at half past eight the town of St. Paul s was in the 
possession of the BnUsb 

Till this penod the naval force bad been com- 
pelled to remain inactive, ns they could not venture 
to attack the enemy s ships, leet they should annoy 
the Bntish troops, who wore within range They 
now stood in, Captain Pym taking tho lead, and 
opened their fire upon the enemy s ships all of 
which cut tUeir cables and drifted on bhoro TIio 
seamen, however, succeeded in heaving thorn off 
without any material iryury 

Tho force by which this bnlliont oiploit was 
achieved was mconsidomblo The dotachmont om 
barked from Roclngucx consisted of only threo 
hundred and sixty-eight ofiBcers and mon It was 
strengthened by ouo hundred seamen and one bun 
dred and thirty-six monnes from tlio blockading 
squadron , thus mokmg a total of sit hundred mid 
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foul*. The victor)’’ was gained with the compara- chap xxii. 
tively trifling loss of fifteen killed, fifty-eight wound- 
ed, and thiee missing. 

The success which attended the attempt seems 
to have paralyzed the enemy. Geneial Des Brusles, 
the commander of the island, marched from the 
capital, St. Denis, to repel the invaders, and on the 
evening of the 22nd of September appealed with 
considemble force on the hills above St. Paul’s ; but, 
either from overrating the numbers of the British, 
or from some other cause, at which it were vain to 
guess, he retreated, and terminated his career by 
shooting himself. He left behind him a paper, 
which sufficiently illustiates the state of his feelings, 
though it but imperfectly accounts for his despaii 
of success. It was to this effect : “ I will not be a 
traitor to my country I will not, m consequence 
of what I foresee from the hatred and ambition of 
some individuals, who are attached to a revolution- 
ary sect, sacrifice the inhabitants in the useless de- 
fence of an open colony Death awaits me on the 
scaffold. I piefer giving it myself: and I recom- 
mend my wife and children to Providence, and to 
those who can feel for them.” 

Judging from the temper with which Buonaparte 
was accustomed to regard unsuccessful commanders, 
the apprehensions of General Des Brusles cannot be 
considered unreasonable. It is gratifymg to know 
that his wishes with regard to his family weie not 
disappointed ; they found in the British commander 

VOL IV L 
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CHAP XXII those humane and generous feelings "which their 
deceased protector had invoked on their hehalf 
The widow of the general having expressed a wish 
to go to her own fimuly at the Mauntras, Commo- 
dore Rowley immediately appomted a vessel with a 
cartel flag, to convey her thither with her children, 
servants, and effects 

The career of the small Bntish force had been 
highly bnlhont, and m addition to its actual 
achievements, it had obviously infl])ired a degree of 
terror altogether diaproportioncd to its extent , but 
it was quite unequal to undertake the conquest of 
the island and this result formed no port of tho 
plan of those who projected the attack In the de- 
struction of the batteries and the capture of tho 
shippmg m the harbour a part of which were prkes 
which had been recently taken by tho enemy, all 
that was sought for was ottamed As much public 
property as could be earned away was embarked 
tho remainder was destroyed and tho island for 
a while abandoned the squadron resuming its usual 
occupation, and Colonel Keating with his troops, 
returning to Rodnguer 

In the following year preparations wore made 
for a sorlona attempt to nnmhilato tho French power 
in tho Indian seas , an attempt encouraged by the 
success of a desultory but brilliant exploit adiicvcd 
by Captain Willoughby who, at tho head of about 
a hundred of tho crow of tho Ncrmde wliicli ho 
commanded, landed at Jacolot in tlio JInuntiiw 
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The landing was effected under the fire of two bat- chap xxii 
teries, and, as the assailants foimed on the beach, 
they became exposed to a heavy discharge of mus- 
ketry ; but m ten minutes the fiist battery was in 
their possession, and having spiked the guns, they 
maiched to the guard-house, which was piotected 
by ten field-pieces, some regular troops, and a strong 
detachment of artilleiy They were chaiged by 
Captam Willoughby and his little band, and imme- 
diately gave way, abandoning then* guns and their 
commanding officer, who was made prisoner in the 
act of spikmg them 

The British then jiushed on to the second and 
stionger battery, to gain which they had to pass the 
iivei Le Goulet, swollen and greatly inci eased m ra- 
pidity by heavy lams The difficulty of crossmg the 
river having been conquered, the batteiy was im- 
mediately carried and the commandei taken Here, 
as before, the guns weie spiked, and the party were 
about to letum to their first ship, when the troops 
which had fled from the batteiy again appeai’ed, 
stiongly leinforced by militia and megulars Cap- 
tam Willoughby advanced towards them, and on his 
commg within musket-shot they opened their fire. 

Suspecting that they would agam have recourse 
to flight, the British commander made an oblique 
movement, "with the intention of. gettmg into their 
rear; but the moment this was discoveied by the 
militia they fled, followed by the regulai’S, with a 
celeiity that defied pursuit. Finally, Captam Wil- 

L 2 
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CHAP HIT longhby burnt the signal house and flag-etaff and, 
carrying mth him some field pieces and stores, re- 
embarked with all hiB men except one, who was 
killed 

The orgnnijsed system of operations against the 
French islands was not acted upon until later in the 
year The first step was to renew the attempt against 
the Isle of Bourbon with sufficient strength to take 
and retam possession of that colony For this pur- 
pose, the force at Rodnguex, under command of 
Colonel Keatmg was augmented from the three 
presidenoies to the number of throe thousand six 
hundred and fifty rank and file, of whom about one- 
balf were Europeans. Colonel Keating had been 
long occupied hi trammg his troops, at Rodnguet, 
^ to the semoo to which they were destmed, accus- 

tommg them to a coimtry mtereected with rayines 
and precipices, hke that In T>luch they were about 
to act. The transports, which couTeyed the rom- 
forcements, orrivod off Rodnguei on the 20 th of 
A n 1810. June , but the un&vonrablo state of the weather 
detamed the expedition from proceeding until tho 
Srd of July Before it sailed Colonel Keating 
communicated to the commandore of bngndes tho 
information ho had acquired ns to tho enemy s 
strength and position, and bis own dotcnmnation 
as to the mode of operations. This, in his own 
words, was “ to etnko tho first blow at tho heart 
of tho enemy” to gain possession of tho capital 
and let farther proceedings bo guided by circum 
stances Erery thing during tho night, or before 
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daylight, was to be carried by the bayonet, Colonel chap xxii 
Keating judiciously concluding that the French 
island foice, trained in a system of firing from be- 
hind walls and houses, and from the opposite side 
of impassable ravines, would never be bi ought to 
stand against English bayonets 

On the 6th of July, the whole of the expedition a d isio 
came to a lendezvous about fifty miles to the wind- 
ward of the Isle of Bourbon, when part of the troops 
were removed from the transports on boaid his Ma- 
jesty’s squadron, consisting of the Boadicea, the Si- 
nus, IpMgema, the Magicienne, and the Nereide, 
under the command of Commodore Rowley, which 
immediately stood foi the different points of debark- 
ation On the afternoon of the 7th, most of the 
ships had arnved at their destined stations off the 
island, and preparations were made for landing the 
troops This was effected to some extent Cap- 
tain Pym landed the whole of the troops on boaid 
his frigate, the Sinus, at Grande Chaloupe, a part 
of the beach about six miles to the westward of 
St. Denis, the capital of the island ; and Lieutenant 
Watling, of that frigate, with his men, took posses- 
sion of a neighbounng height, thereby preventing 
lemforcements being sent to St Denis from the 
neigliboming town of St Paul’s 

The other point of descent was the Riviere de 
Plmes, about three miles to the eastwaid of St Denis 
The beach on that side of the island is composed of 
laige shingle, steep and difficult of access, and the 
Avind, which is veiy unceitain in these latitudes. 
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CHAP XXII suddenly and violently increasing the surf rose to 
an unexpected height. Captain WiDoughby, over 
the first at the post of danger pushed ofl^ "with a 
party of seamen and a detachment of troops, m the 
Esiafette pnxe schooner A few boats follo^red, 
and the men were landed with the loss of only four , 
but the schooner and several of the boats were 
dashed to pieces m the surf Another wmnll body 
of troops efiected a landing somewhat more to the 
right, nnder Lientenant^lolonel William Mocleod, 
of his Majesty b C9th Foot A small transport was 
placed upon the beach to act as a breakwater in 
the hope that the men might be enabled to land 
over her stem or nnder her lee this tras ably pcr- 
V formed by Lieutenant Lloyd of the Boadicea but 

the violence of tho weather and the natural diflScul- 
ties of the situation, frustrated tho success of tho 
attempt, and it was found impossible to land any 
more troops that evening Those who had succeeded 
m landing had lost a considerable part of their arms, 
and oU their ammunition was damaged 

It now became an object of importance to com 
mnnicate with the detachment on shore, but all 
hope of doing so seemed cut off by tbo circum 
stances which suspondod tho landing of tho troops. 
In this omorgcncy tho desired means of communi 
cation wore furnished by that unconquerable spirit 
which our countrymen havo bo often displaycil 
under circumstances which almost justify despair 
Lieutenant Foulstone of tho COtli rogiracnt, voliin 
tccrcil to bwim to shore his ofTcr ^^'ns ncce]»tc<I 
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lie made the attemjit, and succeeded, by diving chap xxii. 
under the surf, from whence he was dragged by a 
boat-hook. By the gallantly of this high-spiiited 
officer, ordei-s were conveyed to Colonel hlacleod, 
the senior officer of the detachment on shore, to 
take possession of St. Maiie for the night That 
officer immediately maiched Mith his slendei foice, 
and earned the fort at the point of the bayonet 

The impiacticability of disembaiking any more 
tioojis to the wmdwaid, during the existing state of 
the weathei, being apparent, it was resolved to dis- 
patch the lemamdei to Grande Chaloupe,''" Mffieic 
the landing was successfully effected 

In the meantime, the biigade under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hastings Fiaser, 86th Foot, which had pie- 
Yiously landed at Grande Chaloupc, had pushed foi- 
waid a paity, the commanding officei leading the way, 
to dislodge a body of iiflemen who occupied the 
heights and kept up ahaiassmg fiie This was soon 
accomplished, and the biigade moved lapidly ovei the 
mountains towaids St Denis They halted theie dui- 
ing the night, then began to descend at four o’clock 

* St Pierre, who visited this spot in 1770, says, " We de- 
scended and came to the Grande Chaloupe It is a frightful 
valley, formed hy two mountams that are very steep We walked 
part of the way, which the rain had rendered dangerous, and at 
the bottom we found ourselves between the two mountains m the 
strangest sohtude I had ever seen , we were, in a manner, between 
two walls, the heavens only hanging over our heads we crossed 
the nvulet, and came at length to the shore opposite the Chaloupe 
At the bottom of this abyss there leigns an eternal calm, howevei 
the wmds blow on the mountains ” 
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CHAP xxn. OQ the /oflo^nug moming having in the interval 
been joined by sepoyB, pioneers, and artillery They 
found the enemy drawn up on the plain in tvro 
columns, each with a field piece at its head, sup- 
ported by some heavy cannon on the redoubt. A 
severe fire of ordnance and musketry was opened 
upon the British forces who, however, advanced m 
admirable order On reaching the plain, orders 
were given to charge. The French r emain ed stea- 
dily at their guns until the British grenadiers came 
in contact with them, when, finding that the than 
der of their ordnance was to be met with the silent 
but deadly thrust of the bayonet, they retired and 
attempted to form behind the parapet of the redoubt 
From this they were speedily driven by the weapon 
they so mnch dreaded the Bntish colours were 
hoisted on the top of the redoubt two guns which 
had been spiked were rendered semceable and 
turned against the enemy and the battencs to tho 
west of the river St Penis were stormed and demo- 
lished Thus the mnfn force of the island was 
totally defeated by a body of troops not amounting 
to six hundred men. The commandant Colonel 
St Susanne, escaped with diflSculty and tho ofliccr 
second in command was wounded and made pri- 
soner 

About two o clock in the afternoon, a brigade 
under Licutonant-Colouol Edward Drummond, of 
tho Kings 80th which had been landed that mom- 
mg at Grande Chnioupc, arrived m sight of St PcnJ^ 
after a severe march over tho mountains, harassed by 
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the enemy’s chasseurs, who hung upon theii flanks chap xxii 
As they approached, they were exposed to a heavy 
fire of cannon, grape, shells, and musketry from 
the to^vn, without a possibility of either returning 
or avoidmg it. Colonel Fraser, hoAvever, kept uj) 
a brisk fire upon the town from the redoubt. 

About four o’clock, he Avas joined by Colonel Drum- 
mond’s brigade; and Colonel Keating, Avho had 
landed at noon Avith the rest of the troops, appealed 
on the heights. Preparations weie now made for a 
simultaneous attack upon the place, Avhen, at the 
very moment of advance, a flag of truce arrived 
to treat for the surrender of the island. Colonel 
Fraser having refused to negotiate on any other 
terms. 

The articles of capitulation stipulated for the 
immediate evacuation of all the mihtary posts and 
the surrender of all pubhc stores ; the troops of the 
Ime and Garde Nationale to maich out Avith the 
honours of war; the former to surrender as pn- 
soners, the ofiicers being allowed to retam their 
swords and military decorations, and embarked, as 
well as the troops, either for England or the Cape, 

AVith the exception of the commandant, St Susanne, 
who was to be allowed to depart either to France 
or the Mauritius on his parole of honour. To these 
a provision was added, that funeral honours should 
be paid to the French officers who had fallen, ac- 
coidmg to their respective lank The laws, cus- 
toms, and religion of the inhabitants, as well as their 
piiA-^ate property, Aveie to be respected 
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CHAP XXII The ordnance found at St Paul s and St Denia 
amounted to one hundred and forty-five pieces of 
heavy artillery The loss snstamed m making the 
conquest ivaa slight , eighteen killed, seventy nino 
■irotmded and four drowned in landing That of 
the enemy was never precisely ascertamed, but it 
was very considerable. 

The capture of the Island of Bourbon was pnn 
cipally desired as a preliminary to that of tho still 
more important settlement of tho Mauntius and 
m anticipation of onr attempts upon that island, 
Mr Farquhar, the KngliRh governor of the Isle of 
Bourbon, pubbshed an address to the inhabitants 
of tho Mauntius, the distribution of which ho found 
means of effecting from the Bo du Passe, which 
had been token posseesion of by a party from his 
Majesty 8 cnurers. This acquisition was made in a 
very bnUiont manner Five bootg from the Strins 
and the Iphgenxa proceeded on tho night of tho 
13th August to the landing place on tho nortli west 
ode of the island, which was defended by a chevauv 
de-fhse and two howitzers. To gain this spot, it 
was necessary to pass o battery of several guns, and 
fortunately tho attempt was favonred by a heavy 
clond suddenly obscunng tho moon which had pre- 
viously been shimng with great brightness. Before 
however tho boats reached tho landing-placc, tho 
enemy discovered and commenced finng npon them 
two men were killed and several wounded hut 
nothing dannted the assailants advanced and landcil 
Lieutenant Norman in attempting to scale the 
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Avoilcs, Bas shot through llio hcait by a sentinel chap, xxii 
abo^c. he Bas iinmcdiaicly shot by one of the 
seamen, bIio, headed by Licntennnt Watling, spee- 
dily ascended the Balls A brief but Barm encoun- 
ter folloB’cd, in A^hlch the British had se'icn men 
hilled and eighteen B'ounded ; but they succeeded 
ill obtaining possession of the Balls Lieutenant 
Watling then proceeded to attack the bat tones on 
the south-east side, bIicic he Bas met b) Lieutenant 
Chads, B ho had landed at anothci point and stoimed 
and carried the B’oiks there, Bithout the loss of a 
man. The tB*o paitics being united, the French 
commandant oflcicd no fuithei icsistancc, but sui- 
leiidoicd at discretion. 

The island Bas inti listed to the chaigc of Cajitain 
AVilloughby, bIio availed himself of its pioximity 
to the Mauritius to jiay visits to the coasts of the 
latter. His hist attack B\as ujion Font du Liable, 

B’hich B^as stormed and earned; the Ficncli com- 
mander and three of his mon killed, and tlirco gun- 
ners made prisoneis Tlie guns B'crc spiked, tlie 
carnages biiint, and the magazine bloB’ii u]i , after 
bIiicIi Captain Willoughby moved on to Giand Poit, 
a distance of tB'elve miles He icmained on the 
island until sunset, and a stiong paity of the enemy, 
which attacked him, B^cre put to the loiit Avith the 
loss of SIX men. On another occasion he dcsti oyed 
the signal-house and staff at Giand llivicrc, blew uji 
the lemaming B^oiks at Pont du Diablo, and lotircd 
B'ithout molestation 

The Bnlish aims had hitherto been emiiiciitl> 
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CHAP xxiL guccesBfdl, but tbe flattering hopes which their sno- 
cess had called forth now sustained a sever© check 
by a senes of disnsters, which for a tune gave the 
enemy the dominion of the Imiian seas. Among 
other prizes they succeeded in capturing the TFtTid 
ham and Ccylortj East-Indiamen. These ships, ^nth 
another Company*8 ship, the Asi^ were sailing for 
Madras, when they were attacked by a French squa 
drou raider Cominodore Duperre. The Indiamen 
maintained a very gallant and hard fought contest 
wth a very superior force for several hours when 
the Wtndham and the having snstoined 

serious loss in killed and wounded, and much injury 
in their hulls, masts, and ngging were compelled to 
strike The Ast^Ry after taking its share in the 
unequal straggle, efleoted its escape under cover of 
the darkness of the mght. The French account of 
this transaction was marked with that bad faith 
which has too often charaotcrixed the official state- 
ments of our neighbours, and which was almost 
universal during the reign of Buonaparte it assorted 
that the Ast^l had struck her colours previously to 
her escape — on occusatiou which the captain and his 
officers pubhcly refuted 

The succe^ of the enemy was not restricted to 
encounters with merchant ships The French squa- 
dron, with tho two Indiamen, their prizes, ran for 
Port Sod Est, in tho Mauritius, at tho entrance of 
which lay tho lie du POsse, which tho English had 
occupied and gamsonod Four British fngates 
woro also cnuxing off* tho statiou, and in tho nttcnqit 
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to make the jioit, the Windham East-Incliaman was chap xxii 
turned and recaptured by the Stmtis, Captain Pym. 

Having dispatched his piize to Bourbon, that officer 
formed the design of attacking the Fiench squadion 
in tlie harbour; but, not being sufficiently a^are of 
tlie difficulties of the navigation, the attempt teimi- 
nated in defeat and serious loss Three of the ships 
took the ground, and the fourth was jirevented from 
closing with the enemy. These unfortunate occur- 
rences enabled the foe to open all their guns ujion 
a single vessel, the Ncreidc, commanded by Captain 
Willoughby. The foititude and courage displayed 
by this officer and his crew were beyond all piaise, 
and probably have never been surpassed Deprived 
of all efficient assistance from the other frigates, the 
Nereide singly maintained the contest for the almost 
inci edible space of ten hours. Captain Willoughby 
lost an eye, and was otherwise dieadfnlly injured in 
the head A boat was sent fiom the Simis to bring 
him off, but he declaied he would neithei abandon 
his men, nor strike the British flag while there was 
a single man on boaid able to support it He kept 
his word — ^he fought the ship till every man of hei 
whole crew, consisting of two bundled and eighty, 
was either killed or wounded ; and when the enemy 
took possession of their dearly purchased prize, they 
found only a miserable wreck, peopled with the 
maimed, the dying, and the dead. 

Of the remaining vessels, two, the Stmis and 
Magicienm, were so situated that theii abandon- 
ment became necessary, and after setting fire to 
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CHAP mi them their respective crews were landed on the 
De dn Passe , the fourth, the IphtgmtOj was, with 
some difficulty warped up to that anchorage, the 
enemy making no attempt to prevent her In this 
situation she lay, without the power of removmg 
from it, while the state of the little gamson at the 
isle became every day more forlorn , their stock 
both of provisions and water, was low, and they had 
no prospect of receiving sncconr To complete their 
distress, they were blockaded by a French force 
and as their means of snbsistence were almost ot on 
end and escape was impossible they were com 
polled to surrender 

No one object of this unfortunate attempt was 
achieved its disastrous issue was complete all the 
vessels engaged in it were either destroyed, or foil 
into the hands of the enemy But though, os it 
subsequently appeared, the undertaking was ill 
judged, the conduct of those engaged m it was such 
ns to enable their countrymen to call np the rccol 
lection, even of d/scomfiture, without a Wash He- 
roism like that displayed by Captain Willonghby 
and his mtropid comrades sheds over defeat the 
lustre of Tictory Amid scones of blood and sulfor 
ing far surpassmg tho ordinary horrors of warfare, 
these gallant spints were insensible to every thing 
but their own duty and their country s honour 
Never was duty more devotedly performed, never 
was honour more completely sustained 

The record of disaster though drawing to a close 
IS not }*ct entirely complete The yl/r/cmac fngnte 
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was taken by the ciieiny, after a scvcic action, inciiA.P x.\ii 
wlncli lier comniaudor fell ; and another frigate, the 
Cci/hih shaied the same fate. Tliis vessel, having 
on boaid General Abercrombie, appointed by the 
goveinor-geneial to take the command of the troops 
destined for the icdnction of the Maiiiitms, fell in 
•with «:ome Frencli cruizci*s off the Island of Boui- 
bon An action ensued, which was gallantly main- 
tained for ^l^e houis, vhen the Cei/lon, being dis- 
masted and rendeied imgovei liable by this and othei 
causes, was compelled to }iold to adveise foituno 
and overwhelming force It is said tliat the Fiench 
commander obseivcd, that he should have the ho- 
nour of intioducing Geneial Aberciombie to the 
goveinoi of the Isle of Fiance sooner than he had 
expected. But this honour he was not destined to 
enjoy. In a few houis the Ceylon was letaken by 
the English, when the geneial, thanking M. Hame- 
len foi his kind intention, said he felt extremely 
happy in being able to letuin the comphment, by 
mtioducmg him to Commodoie Roivley 

The necessity of wresting the Mauiitius fiom the 
enemy now became more than evei appaient, and 
preparations foi the attempt were earned on ivitli 
renewed vigour. On the 14th of October, Commo- ad isio 
dore Rowley sailed with a gallant squadion from 
the harbour of St Paul’s, to resume the blockade of 
the Mauiitms, taking with him Major-General Abei- 
crombie^ to leconnoitre the situation of the French 
colony and concert the necessary measures for its 
leduction He anived off Port Louis on the 19th, 
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CHAP xxn where he fonnd the whole of the enemy s naval force 
at anchor in the port, two only of the ships bemg in 
a state of apparent readmess for sea. 

Having left a snfficient force to watch the enemy s 
movements and blockade the port, he proceeded to 
Rodngnez, where the different divisions destmed 
for the attack on the Manntms were appomted to 
assemble He fonnd that the troops from Bombay 
had already reached their destmation. They were 
soon followed by those fitim Madras bnt the non- 
amval of the divisions from Bengal and the Capo 
at the expected time was a source of great disap- 
pomtment and anxiety, ns the stormy season was 
approaching and m the event of un&vonrablo 
weather the danger to the fleet would be ortrcmc. 
He therefore suggested to tho general the propriety 
of standing out to sea with the troops already assom 
bled, and cruising to the windward of the French 
island, to await the junction of one or both of the 
divisions so anxiously looked for To this sugges- 
, D isio tion the general assented and the 22nd November 
was fixed for the departure of the fleet from Rodn 
guer. Every thing was in readiness on tho previous 
ovemng when the welcome intolhgence was received 
that the Bengal division was seen in tho ofiing 
That not a moment might bo lost, it was resolved 
that the convoys just arrived should bo supphed 
with tho requisite provisions from tho beach and 
shipping and, without dropping anchor bo^orderod 
to accompany tho fleet then getting under weigh 
and soon after tho fleet consisting of ncarlr sovent} 
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'?ai], stood from tlie anchorage of Rodriguez to the chap xxii 
selected point of debailvation 

The coasts of the Mauritius aie beset by dangeious 
leefs, and the island has only two good haibouis 
That called Poit Sud-Est, which was pimcipally 
used by the Dutch, is the moie capacious, and being 
on the wmdwaid side of the island, it is the easier 
of entrance, as well as the moie healthy , but the 
wind almost perpetually bloumg in, the difficulty 
of getting ships out counterbalances the advantage 
offeied by the facility Avitli which they can entei 
For this leason, Port Noid-Ouest was pieferred by 
the French when the Mauiitius came into their 
possession, and there, dining the admimstiation of 
Mah4 de la Bourdonnais, who was governor from 
1734 to 1766, the only town in the island was 
erected, in a nanow valley at the head of the hai- 
boui. This henceforward was the seat of goveni- 
ment, and the port and town were denominated 
Port Louis 

The Poituguese, by whom the island was dis- 
coveied, do not appeal ever to have taken possession 
of it It was first occupied by the Dutch, m the 
seventeenth century, who gave it the name of ]\Iau- 
ritms, in honour of Pnnce Maurice of Nassau 
These indefatigable traders are said to have been 
driven out of the island by the swanns of rats with 
which it was infested, and it is certain that they 
abandoned it about the year 1710 Whether the 
Flench had less dread of the disagieeable quadru- 
peds which had conqueied their predecessors, or 

VOL IV. M 
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CHAP Txn possessed better moons of contendmg "with them, is 
not recorded , but they took possession of the island 
after it 'wns forsaken by the Dutch, and always 
attached great importance to it Raynal dwells 
enthusiastically upon its pobtical and commercial 
advantages, and especially on its value as the means 
of upholding French dominion m the East.* The 
statesmen of France had participated m this feel 
mg and much labour had been employed to place 
Port Lonis m a posture of defence They seem 
however to have rehed too implicitly upon the reef 
which sorroands the island, and to have concluded 
too hastily, that the town would only be attacked 
by sea. To guard against such an attack works of 
considerable strength wore constructed As tho 

• 'Hu* ^writer after adrtrtang to certain plana for te e taing the 
ng o nreea of the Manntiaa exolaima Then thia gland mil be 
what it ahonld the bnlwark of all the Kttiementa which France 
p onet i ea , or may cme day acquire m the India tho centre of 
all miLtary opentiona. oSomve or defenmre, which her interat 
win oblige her to undertake or to rutoin in thooe diitant rc 
guns It u fitnoted m the A^ican ku juit at the entrance of the 
Indian Ocean, 'nuragfa raised ae high as and or burning coosti it 
u temperate and wboleoome Aa it lia a little out of the com 
man truck its expeditions con be carried on with greater se aecy 
Those who wish it was nearer to our cochnent do not coender 
that if It w er e »o it would be impoeaible to pass m so short a 
tame from iti ruods to the gulls m the most distant of those re> 
gions which g an umlaable adrantage to a nation that has no 
sea port in India. Great Bntam sees with a jealous eye her 
nnls possessed of a settlement where the mm of her property In 
Asia may be pr epared. At the breaking out of a war her ntmott 
efforts win ccrtamly be exerted against a colony which threatens 
her nebat treasure. What a mufortunc for France should she 
suffer herself basely to be depnred of it 
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appioacli of tile English was not unexpected, addi - chap xxii 

tional means of defence were resorted to, and the 

foi tifications on the sea,-side placed in such a state 

as to rendei an attack an act of extreme temerity , 

but the means of defence on the land side seem to 

have been, in a gieat degree, neglected 

The advantages of superior knowledge of the 
coast were now manifest. The Fiench had sup- 
posed that the reefs which suiiound the island ren- 
dered it impregnable, and that the depth of watei 
without the reefiendeied it impossible for a fleet of 
transports to find anchoiage These impressions 
weie not unknown to the British commanders ; but, 
instead of supinely acquiescing in the popular belief, 
they took measures foi ascertaimng its accm*acy 
Every part of the leeward side was examined, and 
sounded with the most minute and sciupulous atten- 
tion This service was performed by Captain Pater- 
son, of his Majesty’s ship Hesper, and Lieutenant 
Street, commanding the government aimed ship 
Emma The soundings weie taken in the night, to 
avoid observation, and it was by these means dis- 
covered, that a fleet might safely anchor in a narrow 
strait, between an islet called the Gunner’s Com 
and the main land, and that there weie also open- 
ings m the reef there, through which several boats 
might enter abreast The only objection to this 
place of debarkation was its distance fiom Poit 
Louis , but this was not to be placed in competition 
with its manifold advantages 

On the moining of the 29th, the English fleet a. d isio 

M 2 
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HAP XXII came to anchor m the strait T^o bngs, which 
drew but little water, anchored on the reef withm 
a hundred yards of the beech, to cover the landing , 
the conduct of which was intrusted to Captam 
Phihp Beaver, of the Nisus frigate. Soon after one 
o clock the debarkation commenced and m three 
hours, ten thousand men, with their guns, stores, 
ammunition, and three days provisions, were landed 
without the shgUteet loss, or even a smgle accident 
The enemy appear to have been astonished by the 
boldness and novelty of the attempt On the first 
appearance of the Bntish fleet they abandoned a 
fort called Malaatne, the only fortified place m the 
vicinity The landing having been thns happily 
effected no tune was lost in following np the eucwcss 
which had attended It The troops were histantly 
put m motion, to prevent the enemy from gaining 
possession of a thick wood which lay on the road 
and using the means which it afforded of harassing 
the flanks of the invading army On reaching it 
the advanced guard fell in with a picquot of the 
retreating corps, which, after a feeble attempt to 
dispnte the passage, was dnven from its position 
This was the only dpposition encountered till tho 
columns reached tho more open country About 
midnight they Imlteil, and before daybreak resumed 
their march It was the intention of Goncml Abcr 
crorabio not to holt again till ho was before Port 
Louis, but the march of tho preceding day though 
sliort, had been so extremely haniwing that Ms 
intention could not be ]KTSc\xrc<l in The men 
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M*eiG gieatly exliaiistecl by tlieir previous exertions, chap xxii 
tlieii way liaving lain for four miles among thick 
biushvood, through which the artillery and stores 
had to be dragged, with a degiee of labour almost 
intolerable 

The inconvenience arising from the heat of the 
weather was increased by a deficiency of water. 

Several men and two officers had sunk under their 
exertions, and were left dead on the march It was 
fortunate that these harassing circumstances were 
not aggravated by any operations of the enemy, but 
the condition of the troops rendered it obviously im- 
prudent to attempt to reach Port Louis without 
rest. About noon, therefore, a position was taken 
up at Moulin-d-Poudre, on a gentle elevation, a 
wood stretching along its front, and extending with 
some intervals to Port Louis, five miles distant In 
the afternoon, the French General de Caen, with a 
party of cavalry and riflemen, approached the Biitish 
lines to reconnoitre, and surprised a small picquet 
They were dnven back and pursued by some light 
compames A few men were killed, and the general 
himself received a contusion from a ball 

Before daylight on the following day, a biigade, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Macleod, was detached to attack some batteries, the 
possession of which was necessary to enable the troops 
to draw their supplies fiom the fleet Some of the 
batteries had already yielded to our seamen ; the 
remainder were evacuated as the troops approached 
At five o’clock, the mam body of the troops was put 
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CHAP ixiL in motion It shortly afterwnrdfl encoimtered a 
corps of the enemy -who xnth Bevenil field pieces, 
had taken np a strong position, very favourable for 
makmg on attack on the head of the columm The 
march of the Bntish troops lay along a narrow road 
with a thick wood on each flank On meetmg the 
enemy, the European flank battahon, which com- 
posed the advanced guard, formed with as much 
regularity as the bod and broken ground would 
admit, and charged the enemy with such spirit, as 
compelled them to retire with the loss of their guns, 
and many killed and wounded but this advantage 
was obtamed by the fiill of Colonel John Campbell 
of the Kings 33rd, and Major 0 Keefe, of the 
Royals, two officers of distinguished abihty There 
was a signal post on a hill, called the Vivebot, 
from whence every movement of the enemy could 
be disccmod The French bemg driven from their 
position, a corps ascended this eminence, removed 
the eneraj^’s flag and hoisted the Bntish ensign in its 
place , which was then, for the first time, planted in 
the Mnuntius, 

The weather stdl contmued oppresavo, and the 
troops were greatly oxhaustciL These circura 
stances, combined with tbo lateness of tbo day 
rendered desirable o susiienaion of active operations 
until tho morning when a gonoral attack was deter- 
mined upon. During tho night, a mistake occurrctl 
which was productive of unfortunate results. A 
party of mannes am>ctl to join tho British force 
they were dressed, as customary ui India, in uhilo 
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and blue, and in the darkness weie unhappily mis- 
taken for French soldiers. An alann was given, 
seveial corps stood to then aims, some gave fire, 
and the consequence was that many were wounded, 
and a few killed But misappieheusion was not 
confined to the Biitish* the enemy were likewise 
distuibed by a false alaim, during which, it has been^ 

* i-rT-l 

said, the National Guaids betrayed such a degree of -A 
iiiesolution as had considerable effect in determin- 
ing the events of the following day. 

On the approach of morning, pieparations were 
made for the intended attack ; but they were mter- 
1 up ted by the ariival of a flag of truce fiom Gene- 
ral de Caen, ofiermg to capitulate upon conditions 
Thiee of the conditions were, that the troops and 
seamen should be sent to France ; that the four 
frigates and two corvettes in the haibour should be 
letained by the French ; and that inventories should 
be taken of all the articles belonging to the French 
emperor, and such ai tides lestored to him at the 
conclusion of peace General de Caen did not 
foresee that this last article, had it been complied 
with, would produce no benefit to the individual in 
whose favour it was framed ; it was not then anti- 
cipated that peace never would be made with the 
French empeior, nor that he was to end his days on 
an island m the Southeim Ocean immeasurably in- 
feiior in every respect to that for the surrender of 
which General de Caen was negotiating , that even 
over that nanow and barren lock he should hold no 
soveieignty, but should sojourn theie a piisonei to 
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CHAP XXII the power from whose nctorious forces such insolent 
terms were now demanded 

The articles which stipulated for the restoration 
of the ehippmg and the property of the French 
emperor were rejected , that which claimed for 
the enemy’s troops and seamen immunity from 
the ordinary fete of the \TmquiBhe<l, ^Tn 8 assented 
to — a feet which could not fail to create surprise 
m all acquainted with the rolati>e situations of 
the invading and defending forces, while it was 
equally calculated to excite regret, not umnixod 
with indignation, m oil who valued the honour 
of the Bntish arms That such a condition should 
have been demanded was nothmg remarkable it 
was but a fresh instance of that insolent pndo 
which, in modem times, had mvanably markod 
the conduct and demeanour of the “ great nation ” 
and which, under Napoleon and lus captains, 
attamed its chmoi but that a Bntisli officer 
should have been found to yield to the demand, 
18 one of those roro instances in the military 
lustory of hi 8 country which call up on the chock 
of an Enghshman tho hue of shnmo There was 
uot the sllgiitcst pretext for tho indulgence thus 
unreasonably askod and thus unreasonably con 
coded Wo wore in a condition to dictate our own 
tonus. We had reduced tho onem) to an offer of 
feiirrondor with only a part of tlic army destined to 
the undortakiug and during the jirogress of the 
negotiation, tho Cape squadron nm\ed with the 
rtinainmg force amoimtiiig to two tliuuwmd iulii 
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To the British anny, without this addition, the chap xxii 
Fieuch could have offeied no effectual resistance ; 
thus le-mfoiced, all pretext for hesitation was le- 
nio\ed. the duty of the British general was clear, 
and his coinphance "with a demand qmte unusual, 
and almost unprecedented, cannot be legaided 
other ^ylse than as a surrender of a portion of the 
national honour, and consequently of national in- 
terest — foi the loss of the one involves that of the 
othei At this time it was moie important than at 
any previous period, that no poition of either should 
be sacrificed The French were masteis of the en- 
tire continent, and England stood alone m arms 
against the people who had enslaved all Em-ope 
The supeiionty of the French over other nations in 
the arts of war had been loudly pi oclaimed by them- 
selves, and imphcitly admitted by almost all the 
world ; and to this umvemal belief in the omni- 
potence of French tactics, and the immutability of 
French fortune, much of then success was to be 
attnbuted. It was, therefore, of immeasurable im- 
poitance to break the chaim which hung over these 
alleged mvincibles, and to exhibit them as ordinary 
men To beat them, and then, as if alarmed at 
what we had done — as if glad to be iid of them at 
any terms — to give them safe-conduct to their own 
shores', was to confinn the prejudices from which 
such fearful consequences had flowed — to sign and 
seal a certificate of our ovn weakness and the ene- 
my’s strength, and to send him forth, beanng, under 
the hand of the British commanders, a testimonial 
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CHAP XXII, of the homago of England to the great idol before 
whom all Europe bowed 

The pretence for such acts of discreditable sub- 
mifision IS olwayg that of hmnamty — a desire to cur- 
tail the horrors of war , but here the hope of offer 
ing successful resistance to the invaders was beyond 
the reach of even the sanguine mind of a French 
general , and there is no reason for beheving that, 
had the Bntlsh oomnianders been steadfast m rejcct- 
mg the obnoxious article, the negotiation would 
have come to an end, or even that its progress would 
have been greatlj impeded But, if it had— if the 
insane confidence of the French commander in the 
good star of his country had led him to protract 
the surrender of the island, and if hostile opom 
tions had thereupon been renewed, on his head 
would have rested the consoquences. The British 
general would only have discharged his duty, m 
refusing to assent to terms unsanotionod by tho 
usages of war 

With the enemy prestrnte and powerless at his 
feet, there was but one safe and honouiablo conrso, 
and, m deporting from it, ho committed an error, 
which, judged upon military and national principles, 
must be pronounced unpardonable His own fcol 
ings doubtless prompted him to treat a vanquished 
enemy humanely and generously, and the honour of 
his country demanded this , but those estimable 
fcohngs ucro mdulged to an undue extent, when ho 
forgot tlio distinction between a victorious and n 
beaten ormj, and suflbred tho one to usurp the pri 
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vileges of the other Conventions were in fashion chap xxii 
about tlie time of the captuie of the Mauiitms, and 
this may, m some degree, account for the comse 
taken there, though it cannot excuse it. Sucli tem- 
porizing expedients cannot be too severely repro- 
bated ; they aie, m tiuth, no more beneficial to the 
general mteiests of humanity, than they arc credit- 
able to the nation which submits to them War is 
a feitile souice of evil and misery, but no lational 
man expects to see the necessity for it banished fiom 
the woild. While the natuie of man remains un- 
changed, war will occasionally be inevitable ; and, 
if it must aiise, to pursue it with vigoiii and deci- 
sion IS the most eftectual way to shoiten its dura- 
tion, and thus to dimmish the mischief of which it 
is the cause. To cripple the icsouices of an enemy 
IS to lead him to desire peace — to restore to him the 
men we have vanquished, to be again employed in 
active hostility against those whose weakness has le- 
leased them, is but to feed the flames of war, and to 
assist m perpetuatmg their ravages 

The piize was gamed at a compaiatively small 
cost Our loss amounted to only twenty-nine 
killed, mnety-nme wounded, and forty-five missmg 
The conquest placed m om’ possession a large quan- 
tity of oidnance and shipping — some of the lattei 
of gieat value, the island having long been the de- 
p6t for the prizes made by the French pnvateeis m 
the Indian seas. At home, the island was justly 
regarded as a most valuable acquisition, but the 
teims upon which it was obtained excited general 
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CHAP ixiL diflgtiHt, ond became the subject both of private and 
pubbc reprobation 

The Mauritiofl is still ours, but the Island of 
Bonrbon was, at the peace of 1814 restored to the 
French. This has been the nsual course of events 
— what we have gamed by our arms, we have lost 
by our diplomaov , onr soldiers and seamen having 
poured ont their blood m the purchase of conquests, 
to be calmly yielded up by the bberabty or the in 
competence of onr stateemen The Island of Bour- 
bon IS, from its position of less importance than the 
Mauritius, but the possession of both is necessary 
to the security of onr Eastern possessions and com- 
merce and, by eurrenderiDg one we have compro- 
mised onr power of retaining the other In the 
event of a war it ^tU bo a question whether tho 
French shall recover tbe Mauntins, or the English 
the Isle of Bourbon Tbe domimon of tho Indian 
seas we ought novor to have surrendcrod it is an 
essential appendage to our commorcial greatness, 
and to tho safety of our Asiatic empire Never was 
a moro mistaken poboy than to settle a probable 
enemy upon the road to our most valnablo posses 
sions, and m the immediate neighbourhood of tho 
colony which is tho key, ns it ^vo^cv to them 

It IS creditable to Lord Mlnto that while ho hold 
tho office of govomor-gcncral his attention was di- 
rected, with laudable jicrsovorancc. to tho reduction 
of tbo power of tho enemy in tho East, IIo under 
stood the value of our Indixm possessions, and bo 
felt the necessity of securing them But Ixiforc 
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recoiding other instances of Ins wise and vigoioiis chap x\ii 
jiolicy, with legal d to the teiritoiial possessions of 
the Euiopean eiicinies of Gicat Biitain, it will he 
necessaiy to make hiief reference to some minoi 
mcidente of his administration. 

The piiatcs m the Pcisian Gnlf had, from time 
immemoiial, piiisued then avocations, gieatlyto the 
injiiiy of the country tiade An outiage committed 
on the ciew and passengeis of an English ship, 
named the I'hncria, at length loused the attention 
of the British government to the evil, and called 
forth measuies for its suppression In the case of 
the Mincim, the piratical captois, not content with 
plundering the ship and ciew, had compelled then 
male prisonei’s to submit to be initiated into the 
Mahometan leligion, while some females who weie 
on boaid were subjected to the last extiemity of 
brutal outrage To chastise the lufiianly peipe- 
tiators of these enoimities, a small expedition was 
dispatched from Bombay The fiist object of attack 
was the fort of Mallia, situate within the tiibutaiy 
dependencies of the Guicowar, an ally of the British 
government, but who was unable to restrain the 
predatory propensities of those who found refuge 
and piotection within its walls Mallia, in common 
Muth a multiplicity of foits m India, enjoyed the 
reputation of bemg impiegnable Heie, as m nu- 
merous othei instances, the charm was broken by 
the success of a small English force, who, after 
carrying the outer fort by storm, were admitted to 
possession of the inner fort by the flight of the 
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CHAP xsi eneroy Subsequently Rus-nl kuna, the port and arse- 
nal of theprmteSjTrns attacked the enemy driTen from 
the toTHi, and kept ont of possession for a sufficient 
penod to allow the assailants to spike the guns, blow 
up the magazines, and set fire to the vessels in the 
harbour great and small, amountmg to about seventy 
m number After visitmg some of the inferior sta- 
tions of the pirate^ the British, m conjunction with a 
force dispatched by the Tmnnm of Muscat, attacked 
the fort of Scheenaas, and, after overcoming a despe- 
rate resistance, earned it by storm The labours of 
the expedition were now at an end for at the re- 
maimng stations the pirates saved their chastisers 
all trouble by bummg their craft and taking flight. 
In the interior of India some alarm was excited 
by the movements of Ameer Khan. After the con- 
clusion of peace Holkar had no farther occasion for 
the semces of this adventurer but the desire for 
separation was not reciprocal Ameer Khan whe- 
ther employed or not, required the means of subsist- 
ing his troops, and, to rcheve himsolf from the bur 
then, Holkar permitted the Patan chief to lovy con 
tribntions in his name upon such states as wore too 
weak to resist the demand HoUrar becamo insane 
and this increased tho power and audacity of Ameer 
Khan, who advanced to tho frontier of tho Rqjab of 
Berar under pretence of on old claim to jewels, 
alleged to have been taken by tho Rajah from IIol 
kar The Bntish government deemed It necessary 
to dispatch troops, under Colonel Close and Colonel 
Mnrtindcll to repel probable danger and Ameer 
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Klian retreated. The inovcments of the Biitish forces chap xxii 
\reic inaiked by iiincli military judgment but no 
sti iking incident, and the rctieat of the enemy 
against wliom they had maiclied depiived tliem of 
the ojijioitumty of action Notwithstanding the 
course which events had taken, it was, however, 
deemed advisable to station a force peimanently on 
the Nerbudda. 

We now turn to affairs of gi eater dignity than 
the suppression of pirates or the holding freebootei’S 
in check. The subjection of the republic of the 
United Provinces to the dominion of Fiance had 
placed the colonial possessions of the Dutch in the 
hands of England’s most inveteiate foe. Among 
the more impoitant of these were the Molucca 
Islands and the settlements m Java The British 
cabinet suggested the blockadmg of those places , 
the moie vigorous policy of Loid Minto planned 
and diiected then conquest. They were in suc- 
cession attacked ■with the same spirit that was dis- 
played in the movements against the Fiench islands, 
and with similar results 

The first attack was on the Island of Amboyna, 
a place which has attained an infamous celebrity, 
fiom the atrocities of which it was once the scene 
The island had been taken by the Bntish duimg 
the fimt war -with revolutionary Fiance, but was 
restored at the peace of Amiens * since that peiiod, 
it was understood that the means of defence had 
been gTeatly augmented, and that seveial additional 
works had been laised at consideiable laboui and 
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CHAP xxiL cost The principal fortress had however the radi- 
cal defect of being overlooked and commanded by 
eminences of gnpenor height. The naval part of 
the expedition designed for the redaction of Am- 
boyna consisted of the Dover Captain Tucker the 
ComwaUis Captain Montague, and a sloop com- 
manded by Captain Spencer the chief command 
was mtrnsted to the first-named officer The mili- 
tary force, composed of a part of the Company s 
Madras European regiment, and a small bo<ly of 
artillery, was placed under tbo command of Captain 
Court. 

A-D iBio On the morning of the 16th February 1810 the 
plan of attack was arranged by tho commondora, 
and on the afternoon of that day tho expedition was 
in motion By a senes of very skilful and well- 
executed manoeuvres, the attack was kept concealed 
from the enemy till it was too late to offer any suc- 
cessful resistance to the lambng of the British force 
When the vessels got tindor weigh they stood across 
the boy os if mtcnding to "work out to sea but, by 
a dexterous management of tbo sails, they woro kept 
dnfhng towards tho landmg place tho boats in tbo 
meantime were all out with tbo men in thorn, but 
were kept on that side of tho ships which was out 
of the enemy s sight. On approaching within a 
short distanco of the shore, tbo ships according to 
signal bore up together and when within about a 
cables length of tho landing place tho Ixwts were 
oil slipped at the same moment tho ships imme- 
diately opened their fire n|>ou the bnttoncs find tho 
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pai ty m tlie boats proceeded to laud m ithout oppo- chap xxii. 
sition. The entire force of the British did not 
much exceed four hundred men It was imme- 
diately on its landing* fonned into two divisions; 
the fiist, under Captain Phillips, pioceeded to attack 
one of the batteiies, which, though defended nith 
obstinate bravery, was finally cariied, and three of 
the guns brought to liear upon the enemy in his 
retreat. 

With the othei diwsiou of the British force. 

Captain Court had advanced to dislodge the enemy 
fiom the pimcipal fort It being inexpedient to 
make the attack in front, it was necessaiy to take 
a ciremtous and most fatiguing line of march Vast 
steeps had to be ascended and descended succes- 
sively, for five hours, and it was frequently neces- 
sary for the men to use their hands to assist then 
progress, and to tmst for safety to the hold which 
they were able to gain upon the slight and thinly 
scattered shrubs These difiiculties being sur- 
mounted, the British reached an eminence which 
commanded the enemy’s position The perseyer- 
ance which had been displayed seems to have 
struck the garnson vrith pamc, for they immedi- 
ately spiked their guns and letreated. On the fol- 
lowing day the island was surrendered to the Bri- 
tish force, the number of which has already been 
mentioned That of the enemy amounted to about 
thirteen hundred men, and was supported by two 
hundred and thiiiy pieces of oidnance The sur- 

VOL IV. N 
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CHAP xxH render of Amboyna -was followed by that of the 
subordinate islands, five in number 

Another brilliant exploit was the capture of Banda 
Neira, the prmcipal 6f the spice islands this took 
A.D 1810 place m August of the same year The service was 
performed by Captain Cole, who had been dispatched 
from India with the Cardtne, Ptedmoniaisej and Ba 
racoutOt to the support of the division off* Amboyna. 
Ceptam Cole had requested from Admiral Drury 
permission to attack some of the enemy s settle- 
ments which lay ih «hi8 way, and it was granted , 
but not without a daubonary mtimation of the dis- 
proporbonate strength of Banda Neim to the means 
at his dispoaaL Not dismayed by this warning Cap- 
tain Cole deported on his conrse, and having ol>- 
^ tamed from the government of Penang twenty orbl- 
lory men two field pieces, and some scaling-laddors, 
he proceeded into tho Java sen, against the south- 
east monsoon. Donng the passage which occupied 
six weeks, tho ship s company wore daily exercised 
m the use of tho pike, sword and small arms, and 
in mounting the scaling ladders placed against tho 
masts, ns a preparatory exercise for any attempt at 
escalade On the evening of tho Sth of August tho 
Banda Islands became visible, and preparations wore 
made for on attack It was intended to run tho 
ships into the harbour before daylight m the mom 
ing but, about ten o clock, they were suddenly fired 
upon from tho Island of Rosigcn , an occuircnco 
perfectly unexpected, as tlio British commander was 
not aware that tho island was fortified Tho at 
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tempt to take Banda Neiia b)" surprise was thus chap xxii 
for the time frustrated , hut, on the following night, 
it was icnowed with signal courage and good for- 
tune. 

The party destined for the sci vice was about three 
hundred and ninety strong, but those actually en- 
gaged did not exceed two hundred. While the ships 
weic standing towaids the land the men lested 
n ith their anus by their sides At eleven o’clock 
they were ordeied into their boats, and directed to 
rendezvous close under the lee of the point of Great 
Banda The night, however, was dark and stonny, 
and at three o’clock only a few boats had reached 
the place appointed, the rest having been diiven to 
leewaid. As the success of the attack depended 
upon its taking place under cover of daikness, Cap- 
tain Cole determined not to wait for the ariival of 
the remainder of the boats, but to make the attempt 
without delay. They accordingly pulled foi the 
shore, but within a short distance of it the boats 
grounded on a coral reef, and, after labouring 
through a boisterous night, the men had to wade 
up to their waists in water. The landing was 
effected close to a batteiy of ten guns This was 
immediately attacked and earned by the pikemen, 
the officer and his guard being made piisoners, with- 
out the firing of a single shot, although the enemy 
were at their guns with matches lighted 

Though success had crowned their daring, the 
situation of the British force was now most critical 
Daylight was approaching, and the bugles of the 

N 2 
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CHAP XXII enemy were spreading alarm throughout tho island 
A rapid movement was made towards Fort Bclgica 
and m twenty mmates the scahng ladders were 
placed against the walls. So gflent was the march 
of the British, that the garrison were not aware of 
their approach till they were withm a hnndred 
yards of them. The ont-works were speedily cor- 
ned, and the ladders hauled up under a sharp fire 
from the garrison but they were found too short for 
the escalade of the inner walls. A rush was then 
made for the gateway, which at that instant, was 
opened to admit the colonel-commandant and three 
other ofiBcers, who hved m honsee at the foot of tho 
hill The enemy fijred a few guns and kept up a 
discharge of musketry for about ton or fifteen mi- 
nutes , they then fled in all directions. A fow wore 
killed, and among them tho colonel-commxmdant, 
who refused to receive quarter and foil in the gate- 
way sword m hand somo throw thorasolves fit>m 
the walls, but the greater part escaped 

A flag of truce was forthwith dispatched to Fort 
Nassau, demanding its snirendor It was answered 
by tho verbal submission of tho governor, but tho 
Butch colours continuing hoisted Captom Colo dis- 
patched a second flag announemg his dotennma- 
tion to lay tho place in ashes if they wore not imme- 
diately struck- This threat, aided by a well placed 
«ihot from Fort Bolgicn, produced tho desired efibet 
and tho handful of Englishmen who had been cn 
gaged in this gallant cntcTpnsc were then undi‘»- 
puted masters of the island, with its two forts and 
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various batteries, mounting nearly one bunched and chap xxii 
twenty pieces of cannon, and which had been de- 
fended by seven bundled disciplined tioops, besides 
the mihtia. 

The only possessions now remaining to the enemy, 
m the East, were the Island of Java and its depen- 
dencies An extraoidinaiy value had been placed 
upon these settlements by the Dutch, who used to 
call Java the most piecious jewel m the diadem of 
the Company, and its capital, Batavia, the Queen of 
the East Unfortunately, like most othei Eastern 
potentates, Batavia was regardless of the hves of 
her people, for though, soon aftei its foundation, 
this settlement had been pionounced as healthy as 
any pait of the Indies, expeiience has shewn that 
it IS, beyond all places m the world, destructive to 
the hves of Euiopeans This circumstance was 
regal ded by the Dutch as an advantage, the terroi 
of the climate affordmg, as they supposed, a suflS- 
cient defence agamst any hostile attempt. But such 
a defence was no longer relied on when its sove- 
reignty was transferred from the Dutch to the 
French. The skill which the latter people so emi- 
nently possessed m the art of war was called into 
opeiation at Batavia, and a considerable body of 

* The Dutch, there is the best reason to believe, are them- 
selves accountable for the inauspicious character of the place in 
this respect Batavia has been rendered unhealtby by directmg 
the water of the Groot Riviere mto a multitude of canals, an un- 
happy misapphcation of labour undertaken for the purpose of 
rendering tlic countiy hke Holland 
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CHAP XXII Frencli troops, officers, and ©ngmeers, were sent out 
for its defence. 

The reduction of the Dutch settlements 'was first 
suggested to Lord Minto by Mr Raffles, and his 
lordship was induced, by the information brought 
to his notice, to determine on the attempt upon his 
own responsibility This TV’as previous to the cap- 
ture of the French islands. In the meantime the 
governor-general received from home a qualified 
approval of hia meditated operations against Bata- 
via. The views of the home anthonties, however 
extended no further than to the expulsion of the 
Dutch, the destraotion of theor fortifications, and 
the distribution of their arms and stores after which 
it was proposed that we shonld evacuate the island, 
resigning possession to the natives. Such a termi- 
nation of the expedition would have been singularly 
ill judged and mischievous. There is not, perhaps, 
a more dissolute place in the world than Batavia, 
nor one which contains a larger proportion of 
the elements of crime and disorder The Malays 
are sufficiently notonous for perfidy and cruelty 
Tho Chinese, forming another largo proportion 
of tho population, less forodons and blood thirst}, 
nro genemlly distinguished by dishonesty and want 
of principle, and could scarcely bo expected to 
have forgotten tho atrocious murder of their conn 
trymeu by tho Dutch, in 1740 Tho number of 
slaves, too, was enormous many of them lianng 
been reduced to captivity b} violence and frand 
and almost all treated with great cmolh These 
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iiifiddeiied by tlicir Avroiigs and Fuflerings, would ciiAP xxn 
eagcrh ba^c cmbmccd any opportunity that might 
ha^c oUbrcd for le^cnge. To 'v^ithdraw fiom such 
a population the Euiopcan contiol, by which they 
had been so long coerced, A\ilhout substituting in 
its jilacc any othei, would liaAC been to abandon 
the colony to all the horrors of insuirection and 
massacic; to iinite, m another quaitci of the M'orld, 
a repetition of the scenes '\\hicli had been acted at 
St. Dolningo, oi, if possible, something still moic 
frightful and appalling Loid j\Imto, theicfoie, de- 
clined acting upon these instructions, and deter- 
mined, in the event of success, upon establishing 
such a government as should be sufficient for the 
pieseiAation of public older 

The prepaiations for the i eduction of this last 
relic of the colonial dominion of the Ilollandei-s 
^^ere upon a scale commensurate AAitli the object to 
be attained. The armament sailed fiom Malacca, 
and the go veraoi -general himself accompanied it. 

It had been objected, that so much time had been 
consumed m prepaiation, that the favourable season 
foi its departure had been suffered to pass, and that 
it would have to contend against the adverse mon- 
soon This danger was obviated by the route chosen 
for the expedition On leaving the stiaits of Sin- 
gapore it stood across to the western coast of 
Borneo ; then, under the shelter of the land, and 
vuth the assistance of the land wind, made good its 
course to Puloambei, and fiom thence stiiking across 
to Java, made the coast of Point Inderniago The 
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CHAP xiiL merit of aflcertammg the practicability of this pas- 
sage is attributable to Captain Greig On the 4tb 
A-D 1011 of Anguflt, 1811, the expedition arrived in the Ba- 
tavia roads. The army which was under the com- 
mand of Sir Samuel Auohmuty, was divided into 
four brigades, one forming the advance, two the line, 
and one the reserve. Nominally, the force employed 
on this expedition amounted to twelve thousand, 
of which number nearly one half were Buropeans , 
but so many of the troops were disabled by sickness, 
that the number capable of service was reduced in a 
very unusual proportion to the apparent strength.* 

The place of landing was a spot similar, m some 
respects, to that selected for the pnrpose at Mau- 
ntins , the natural obstacles which it presented 
having been considered sufficient to deter an invad- 
ing army In consequence of this belief it was loft 
unguarded, and the debarkation of tho troops took 
place without resistance. The different corps had 
ground allotted to them, as they landed, on which 
to form, and as soon as tho piincipal part of each 
battalion was on shore it proceeded to tho position 
which it was to occupy The advanced posts wore 
pushed on, and the troops wore formed m t^vo lines, 
ono frontmg Batavia, and tho other Mcestor Cor^ 
sells- In tho course of tho night, n patrol of tho 
onem) s cavalry accompamod by an aide-do-camp 
of General Janssens, tho governor galloped into tho 
nd\’anccd posts on tho Batnria road where the) 

' The number of tick floctumtnl] but according to a jin\atc 
statement there nere at ooepenod fire tboturand in hcnfutal 
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iGceived the fire of two six-poundci*s, and that of a chap xxii 
jncquet of infantr}*, and retiicd nitli the loss of an 
officer and two or three men. 

On the following day, the 5th August, the horse- ad isii 
ai'tiller}’^ and cavalr)’’ were landed, and the position 
of the anny was advanced towaids BataMa. On 
the 6th, the roads to the city, and the country all 
along the coast, were reconnoitered. From some 
s}Tnptoms manifested in Batavia, the geneial judged 
it to he the intention of the enemy to evacuate the 
city On tlie 7th the infantry attached to the ad- 
vance pushed forwaid, the only serious impediment 
to their progress arising from the destruction of the 
bridge over the river Anjol. A biidge of boats 
was constmeted, by which a passage was effected 
late at night ; but, as the tioops could only pass 
ovei in single file, considerable delay took place 
On the following day the burghers of Batavia sur- 
rendered the city wthout opposition, the gariison 
having retreated to Weltevieden Though the 
enemy had declined an engagement, he had made 
ample pieparations foi what may be called passive 
resistance. The houses were deserted, the bndges 
broken down, and the conduits which supphed the 
city with water destroyed. The pubhc storehouses 
had been burned, and considerable efforts had been 
made to destioy every species of public property. 

Happily, some public gi’anaries were preserved, and 
provisions were abundant 

Only a small part of the British force entered the 
town in the fiist instance Then ai rival afforded a 
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CHAP xxn tunelj check to the of depredation and de- 

struction "whioh the Malays had commenced, and 
they sncceeded m rescuing several large stores of 
colonial goods from plunder 

Many circnmstancee combmed to exato in the 
min d of the British anthontiee a suspicion that the 
enemy meditated on attack, and this was confirmed 
by the report of Captom W Robinson, of the 24th 
foot, aide-de-camp to Lord Minto, who had been 
dispatched with a sninmons to General Janssens to 
surrender the island He was conducted blmdfoldod 
through the Imea, but, ns he passed along he heard 
a considerable movement of men horses, and artU- 
lery-camages The answer which he brought back 
was m the style of gasconade which chaiactomod 
the mihtary school of revolutionary France, It 
vras to the effect, that the governor was a French 
general, and would defend his charge to the last 
extremity Soon after the receipt of the French 
governors answer the troops were silently called 
out, and ordered to He on thoir arms m the great 
eqnare in front of tho town honso, Thoy had 
scarcely reached it when tho head of tho enemy s 
column appeared and opened a fire of musketry 
Colonel Gillespie soliiod out at tho head of a party, 
from a gateway on tho west side of tho city with 
tho intention of charging tho assailants in flank 
Tho finng immediately ceased, and no more was 
scon or hoard of tho onemy during tho night It 
appears that thoy had calculatc<l upon tho Bntbli 
force iu tho city being less numerous than it real!) 
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Mas, and they had also iclied on the expectation of chap xxii. 
disabling our men by means not lecognized among 
the oidiiiary mstiiiments of warfare. A laige quan- 
tity of deleterious spirit was stored up in the 
town, and this the Chinese, in compliance, it 
was understood, with instructions from the enemy, 
pressed upon our soldieis instead of water, ndiich 
was extremely scarce — a proclamation having been 
issued by the French general, forbidding any family 
to possess more than one jar of ivater for their own 
use By the judicious and decisive measures of 
Colonel Gillespie their designs were fmstiated, and 
the Biitish foice was preseived from sui prise and 
destruction. 

Early on the moiiung of the 10th of August, the a d isii 
troops, together with the inhabitants, had a narrow 
escape A Malay was discovered, with a fiiebiand 
in his hand, in the act of setting light to some 
wooden magazines containing a considerable quan- 
tity of gunpowder He was taken, and, on the fol- 
lowmg day, in a spint of summary justice, hanged 
These were not the only acts of similar character 
which occurred. The commandmg officer’s quai- 
ters were kept by a Frenchman, and, as an honoui- 
able way of serving his country, this man poisoned 
the coffee prepared for the breakfast of Colonel Gil- 
lespie and his staff the atrocious attempt was un- 
successful, the effects of the poison having mani- 
fested themselves before sufficient of the adulterated 
beverage had been taken to produce the intended 
effect In the hiiiiy of the moment, it is to be 
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CHAP XiiL lamented that the anther of thla abominahle act 
escaped 

On the 10th Colonel Gillespie advanced ^nth his 
corps towards the enemy s cantonment at Wellev- 
reden^ supported by two flank battahons of infantry 
They found the cantonment abandoned, but the 
enemy was m force at a short distance beyond 
Their position was strongly defended by on ahbatis 
occupied by three thousand of their *best troops aud 
four guns, horse artillery It was promptly attacked 
by Colonel Gillespie, and, after an obstiiiate resist- 
ance, earned at the pomt of tho bayonet, the ene- 
my 6 force dnveu to the shelter of their batteneg, 
and then* guns taken 

But, though vanquished, the enemy wore not 
entirely subdued They were greatly supenor m 
numbers to the invading force, and they entrenchod 
themselves m a strong position between a largo river 
and a broad and deep canal, neither of which was 
fordable Their position was forthor defended by a 
deep trench strongly pallsadood, seven redoubts, and 
many battones Tho fort of Mecstor Corsolia was 
in tho centre, and tbo whole of tho works woro 
defended by a numerous and well-organised ortil 
lory * The season was for advanced and tho heat 
violent , and these reasons, combined with tho in 
sufficient number of the Bntish troops, detormined 
tbo general to decline attempting tho reduction of 

• The work* round the little fort bad bcoJ cotutnicted nml 
armed a few month* before bj Mtnhal Dtcndd* the commamlcf 
of the French force* 
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the jiosition by legiilar approaches, and to endeavour chap xxii. 
to cany the works by assault. Some batten es were 
elected, vith a view of disabling the principal le- 
doubts : fiom these a heav}’- lire was kept up for two 
days with gi eat effect; and, though answeied by a 
fai more nmneroiis aitilleiy, it succeeded m silencing 
the nearer batteiies of the enemy, and considerably 
disturbing their entire position.’" 

At davTi of' day, on the 26th, the assault was 
made. It was proposed to sui*prise one of the le- 
doubts constiucted by the enemy beyond the canal, 
to endeavour to cross the bridge over that water 
with the fugitives, and then to assault the redoubts 
within the lines The enemy was under anus and 
piepared for the combat, and General Janssens was 
in the advanced redoubt when the attack commenced. 

Colonel Gillespie, after a long d<itour through a 
close and intiicate country, came on their advance, 
which he routed almost instantly, and with extraor- 
dmaiy rapidity proceeded, under a heavy fire of 
grape and musketry, to the advanced redoubt, of 
which he was soon m possession He then, m ac- 
cordance with the proposed plan, passed the bridge, 
and, after an obstinate resistance, earned with the 
bayonet a second redoubt The operations of other 
columns were directed with equal success against 
different parts of the works ; but the explosion, 

* The official reports of the proceedings before Fort Corselis 
are obscure, and apparently imperfect There seems to have 
been severe loss on the 22nd and 24th of August, which is not 
accounted for 
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CHAP XXTT . The pngonere being all natiTes, except one or two 
officers, were diamissed to their homes, with an in- 
timation that if afterwards found acting against the 
British they would be hanged. It was said that this 
caution did not appear at aU to dimmish their grati 
tnde for their deliverance 

The mannes were then marched to Carong Sam- 
bar, thirty-five miles inland, where mne waggon- 
loads of silver and copper money, with stores to a 
great amount, were deposited Seven hundred pn- 
soners, mcludmg a very large proportion of officers, 
were taken, without the loss of a gmgle man, kdlod 
or wounded dunng these operations. 

Sit Samuel Auchmuty having proceeded to Sama- 
rang and bemg jomed there by Admiral Stopford 
and a few of the troop ships, called upon Gencsral 
Janssens to ffurrender the island on terms of capi- 
tulation This was refused, and tho French gene- 
ral succeeded in makmg such a show of strength 
as led Sir Samuel Auchmuty to conclude that it was 
not advieablo to assault tho fort until further rem- 
forced Some fishermen, however havmg reported 
that Janssens was withdrawmg his troops into tho 
interior and had fortified a position n few miles on 
tho road towards Knrta Soora, Sir Samuel Auch- 
rauty prepared to attack tho town, when it was 
immediately surrendered 

Janssens had retired to the position which ho had 
chosen at Serondel, three miles from Samarang 
where ho was completing batteries and cntroncli 
monts, and where he bad succeeded with the ns 
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sistance of the native piinces, in drawing together a chap xxii 
large force The Biitish commander, having waited 
111 vain for leinforcements, detei mined upon hazard- 
ing an attack, which he intrusted to Colonel Gibbs 
In the course of the night one ship ariived, which 
enabled the European garrison from the fort to join 
the held foice, which was fuithei strengthened by a 
company of sepoys But with these additions it 
only amounted to about eleven bundled mfantiy, 
was totally deficient in cavalry, and almost without 
artillery 

At two in the morning, on the 16th of Septem- a d. isii 
her, the troops marched fiom Samaiang, and, after 
advancing about six miles, discovered the enemy’s 
force. They were attacked without delay, then flank 
soon turned, and they took to flight in the utmost 
disorder, puisued by the Biitish force to Onorang, a 
distance of seven or eight miles Here it was found 
that the enemy had halted, and collected in irregu- 
lar masses Some cannon from the fort and village 
opened on the Biitish hne as it advanced ; but on the 
advance of Colonel Gibbs to assault the fort, it was 
evacuated, and the enemy again fled m confusion 
General Janssens retired to Saltiaga, twelve miles 
south of Onoiang, wheie, abandoned by his native 
albes, no course was left for him but submission 
The negotiation was conducted on the part of Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty with much firmness, and ended 
in the smTendei of the island, as well as that of the 
French geneial, witli all that lemaiiied of his aimy, 
as prisoners of wai 
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CHAP ixu The naval operations were condacted with eqnnl 
success. Captains George Hams and Fleetwood 
Pellew, in the Sir Francis Drake and Phaeton fri- 
gates, succeeded in reducing the French fortress m 
the island of Madura, and detaching the sultan from 
the interests of the enemy This semce was pe> 
formed with extraordinary brilliancy Leaving their 
ships at anchor under the isle of Pondok, these 
oflBcers landed about two miles from FortSumanap, 
and forming their men into columns of sixty bayo- 
nets and thirty pikemen each, flanked by two or 
three pieces of artillery and with a body of marmes 
for their reserve, they marched with such perfect 
silence towards the fort, that, though the boats hod 
been seen standing m for shore, the men were not 
discovered tiU they were through the outer gate In 
ten minutes the fort was earned by storm, and sovo- 
ml hundred Madura pikemen wero made pnsonere. 
At daybreak the natives began to assemblo in 
great numbers, when Captam Hams called on tho 
governor to surrender m ton mmutos. In reply 
U© was Toqiidred to evacuate the fort within three 
hours, on peril of having it stormed. 

The governor commanded three thousand mus- 
kets, sixty artillory men, and about fifteen hundred 
armed with piko and pistol, and ho had four fiold- 
pieccs planted on a bndge, commanding a straiglit 
road of a quartor of a mile in length, along which 
tho British must pass before they could reach tlio 
hndgo Captain IToms, however determined to nt 
tack them Leaving nliout fifty men in tho fort he 
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led a body of ninety to turn the left flank of the ene- chap xxii. 
my, and to make a divei-sion in favour of Captain 
PelleVs pait}^ which uas to advance as soon as this 
column should fire the fimt gun. This bold attempt 
vras entirely successful. Some shaip firing took 
place while the Bntish columns were advancing; 
but as soon as they were near enough to chaige, the 
contest was at an end. The governor was made 
prisoner, and the colom’S and guns taken Friend- 
ship always follows success . the Sultan of Madura 
forthwith joined the conquerors, and offered four 
thousand men to assist in attacking Souiabaya; but 
this aid was not needed, in consequence of the sur- 
render of the whole island. The appointment of 
lieutenant-governor was conferred by Lord Mmto 
upon Mr. Raffles, who had preceded the expedition 
for the pmpose of collecting information, and to 
whose judicious advice its success may in a great 
degree be attributed 

The fall of Batavia was followed by an event so 
remarkable as to deserve notice 

The Sultan of Pahmbang, a chief in the south- 
eastern part of Sumatra, no sooner received intel- 
ligence of the success of the Bntish arms, than he 
formed the atrocious resolution of destroying the 
Dutch resident, and every male person belonging to 
the factory at Pahmbang, not excepting even chil- 
dren, and of razing the fort to the ground This 

* Althougli the force who achieved this conquest did not con- 
sist entirely of seamen, the chief command was mtrusted to 
Captain Hams, m consequence of his local knowledge 

o 2 
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CHA? XXII homble scheme he executed in spite of the romon- 
Btrances of some Malay agents of the British ^'vom- 
ment, ■^ho represented that the daitmction Oi 'the 
fort -would be an act of hoatihty against tho 8 « to 
whom the Dutch estabhdiments had been trai^ 
ferred by right of conquest The number of pjtr 
eons thus wantonly massacred -was nearly a himdiced, 
thirty of whom were European bomu p 

The moti-res which led to this barbarous juiohcy 
were probably twofold The Dutch are reg^airded 
throughout the Malay states -with mveterate hmotred, 
and the feeling is not altogether -without »i^aBC 
The sultan perhaps rejoiced m an opportrmlr^ty of 
takmg signal rerengo upon a people towards -s ^vhoin 
the feeling of hostihty was uniTersal and long^J.cllo- 
rished Ho might further think that the circnm 
stances which had occurred presented a fayonrable 
opportumty for dissolving all connections with 
hiiiropean poweia. The entire proceeding appears 
to have been marked by that sinister pohoT unfor- 
tunately 60 common among the chieftains of tho 
East. The Malay ogente alleged that, in tho first 
instance, tho sultan compelled them to sign a false 
report of tho transactions, and afterwards, ^Vlth a 
-now of proventmg a disclosuro of tho real facts, 
endeavoured to odd them to tho number of his 
-victims 

Pro-viously to these facts becoming known to tho 
government of Java, a mission had boon dispatched 
for tho pnrjioso of taking charge of tho factor) nt 
Palimbang nnd of making arrangcmentR for the 
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pi’eserA’’ation to the British of a monopoly of tin, chap xxii 
2 noduced m the island of Banco, but on terms far 
more advantageous to the sultan than those existing 
under the Dutch government. The mission was 
received in the most contemptuous mannei ; the 
claims of the English to succeed to the lights and 
privileges of the Dutch weie denied, and the sultan 
even ventuied to asseit, that he had completed his 
hostile proceedings against the Dutch befoie the 
conquest of Java had been achieved. The real cha- 
lacter of those proceedings he did not avow ; but 
represented them to be confined to the destruction 
of the fort and the expulsion of the gariison. This 
mission, therefore, returned without accomplishing 
its object Its arrival was soon followed by that of 
ambassadois from the sultan, who repeated the 
statements of their mastei ; but by this time the 
tmth was known, and vigorous measures were deter- 
imned on, to assert the nghts of the Bntish govern- 
ment and punish the faithlessness and cruelties of 
the sultan. 

For this purpose, a force, consisting of nearly a 
thousand men, was put in motion, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Gillespie it sailed from Batavia on 
the 20th March, 1812, but its pi ogress was consider- ad 1812 . 
ably retarded by central y winds and currents On 
the 3rd of Apiil the fleet reached Hawk’s Island, 
and continued a week at anchor. Tents were 
pitched on shore, and a numbei of aitificers em- 
jiloyed in the completion of the boats intended foi 
the passage of the Palimbang iiver, m constractmg 
platfoims foi the field-pieces, and m piowdmg sheL- 
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CHAP 3HL ter for the troops from the oppressive heat of tho day 
and the nonoua air of the mght. On the 10th of 
AJ) isia, Apnl the fleet got under weigh, and caime to anchor 
on the 15tb, opposite the west channel of the Palim- 
bang nver On the amval of the Bntish force the 
sultan attempted to negotiate, transmittmgmeesagee 
to the commander filled with expressions of the 
most profound respect and the wannest attachment 
to the English nation , but his treacherous character 
was too well known to allow of any one bemg de- 
ceived by such professions. Colonel Gillespie re- 
fused to treat except with the sultan in person at 
Palimbang The expedition accordmgly advanced 
and took possession of the works at Bomng, on 
learning which the sultan fled leavmg the fort, pa- 
lace, and city m a state of inconceivable disorder 
He hod previously removed his treasures and his 
women into the interior 

After the occupation of the works at Borang tho 
troops had been re-embarked but, on learning tho 
state of the capital. Colonel GiUospio determined to 
push on with the Ught boots, and endeavour to stop 
tho scenes of confusion and carnage which wore 
taking place there. Tho city which stretched along 
the hanks of tho nver for upwards of seven miles, 
presented to the view of tho Bntiah on nwfdl scono 
of murder and pillage Tho most dreadful shrieks 
and yells wore heard in all directions, and conflagra- 
tions appeared in vnnons places. An oyo-witness 
declares, that “ romance never desenbed any thing 
half so liidcous, nor has the invention of tho imagi 
nation over given representations equally appalling ” 
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Amid these hon'ors, Colonel Gillespie stepped on chap xxii 
shore, accompanied by only seven grenadiers, and 
proceeded into the city, surrounded by the ghtter- 
mg weapons of ferocious Arabs and treacherous 
Malays. One of the latter nation pressed thi’ough 
the crowd, approached the colonel, and was walking 
by his side, when a large double-edged knife was 
silently put into his hands by one of his countrymen 
He received the instrument, and was m the act 
of concealmg it in his long loose sleeve, when a 
sudden flash of hghtmng discovered it. The man 
was instantly disarmed, and his murderous design 
thus frustrated ; but, amid the confusion that pre- 
vailed at the moment, he found means to mix m the 
crowd and escape. 

On approachmg the palace the horrors of the 
spectacle were aggravated The apartments had 
been ransacked; the pavements and floors were 
flowing with blood ; the flames were rapidly con- 
suming all that plundei had spared, and while they 
were pursuing their devastatmg caieer, the crack- 
hng of the bamboos is said to have resembled the 
dischaige of musquetry At intervals, the roofs of 
the various buildings fell with tremendous crash, and 
notwithstanding the descent of torrents of ram, the 
fire contmued to spread, and threatened even that 
pait of the palace where the British forces were com- 
pelled to take up their temporary abode This force 
consisted only of a few grenadiers and seamen, and 
they were surrounded on all sides by hordes of as- 
sassins The best means of defence weie adopted 
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CHAP xxn by tbe little band. At midnight they were jomed 
by a small reinforcement, under Mtyor French, of 
the King b 89th Foot, and m the morning by an- 
other, under Colonel Alexander M‘Leod, of the 
King 8 69th. Kesstanoe was now no longer thought 
o^ and the resolution of Colonel Gillespie had thus, 
without the losa of a man, placed m the possession 
of the British the city, fort, and batteries, defended 
by two hundred and forty two pieces of cannon. 

Notwithstanding the subjugation of the Butch 
and French power, parts of JaTa remamed in a dis- 
tnrbed state The Sultan of Djoejocarta, one of 
the most turbulent and intngumg of the native 
princes, manifested a hostile disposition to the Bn 
tish govemmont , m consequence of which, Mr Raf- 
fles, the lieutenant-governor had proceeded m person 
to his court, soon after the conquest of the island 
with the hope of defimtively fixmg by treaty the ro- 
lationa between the two governments. The sultan 
received Mr Raffles surrounded by seveml thou- 
sands of hiB armed followers, whose deportment was 
marked by extraordinary violence Creesses wore 
unsheathed, and it was plain that those who bran 
dished them only waited for tho command to uso 
them against their English visitors Tho command 
did not issue, and the beutenant-govomor and lus 
retinue retired in safety • 

• Different opuuone appear to be cntertiined a* to tbc degree 
of dfingvr to which thcEi^lwh were atpo«d The anthor of the 
Mcanomi of Sir l*boma» Hafflca mj-» 7110 tcmcc was one of 
Immediate peril tho whole retinue were at ono time m danger of 
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A treaty was concluded, by wliich the soveieignty chap xxii 
of the Bntish over the island of Java was acknow- 
ledged by the sultan, and the English East-India 
Company weie confirmed in all the privileges, ad- 
vantages, and prerogatives which had been possessed 
by the Dutch and French governments. To the 
Company also weie transferred the sole regulation 
of the duties and the collection of tiibute within 
the dommions of the sultan, as well as the general 
administration of justice in all cases where the 
Biitish interests were concerned 

This tieaty was concluded before the expedition 
against Palimbang. The occupation of the troops 
which had been dispatched thither seemed to aftbrd 
the Sultan of Djoejocarta a favourable opportumty of 
evadmg the engagements into which he had recently 
entered, and this, in the true spirit of native policy, 
he eageily embraced By his agency, a confederacy 
was foiTned of all the native coui’ts, the object of 
which was to expel all European settlers, of eveiy 
country, and to sweep from the island every vestige 
of European power. As soon as the design became 

being murdered and, after relatmg the circumstance recorded 
m the text, adds that, had the command of the sultan been given, 

“ from the maimer m which the English were surrounded, not a 
man could have escaped ” On the other hand, it is represented 
by a pnvate authority, to whom the writer is mueh indebted, that 
from the strength of the heutenant-govemor’s escort, consistmg 
of the garrison of Bengal sepoys in the fort (amountmg to at 
least 1,000), a troop of the 22nd hght dragoons, a troop of the 
Madras horse artillery, and half the 14th foot, no danger was to 
he apprehended 
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CHAP Trn apparent, preparations Tvere made for resisting it by 
snob means as ■were at the disposal of goTemment , 
and in the emergency Colonel GiUeapie opportunely 
arriTed from Palimbang The lieutenant-governor 
and the commander of the forces immediately pro 
ceeded to I^oejocarta with such mihtary force ns 
could be collected, and hostihties were precipitated 
by Colonel Gillespie, amving with a reconnoiten^ 
party, unexpectedly fallmg m with a large body of 
the sultan s horse 

As offenrive measures had not been determmed 
on Colonel GUlespie refi^med from attackmg them, 
and endeavoured, through Mr Crawford the resi- 
dent, to prevail upon them to return to the palace 
They for a while refused and some stones were 
thrown at the English party This ontrage was not 
repelled, and at length the sultan s troops consented 
to retire , but, taking advantage of the growmg 
darkness, they again threw stones at our men, and a 
sergeant and four dragoons were wounded. This 
attack was followed by several others, and the British 
dragoons were altfanntely obliged to cut their way 
out sword in hand 

On the following day an attempt was made to 
negotiate, but without success, and it was clear that 
nothing was left but on appeal to force. The residence 
of the sultan was about three miles m circumforenco, 
surrounded by a broad ditch with drawbridges, pos- 
sessing a strong high rampart with bastions, and 
defended by nearly one hundred pieces of cannon 
In tho interior were numerous squares and court- 
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yards, enclosed wtli higli walls, and all defensible, chap xxii 
The principal entrance or square, in front, had a 
double low of cannon facing the gate, and was 
flanked with newly-erected batteries, right and left 
Seventeen thousand regular troops manned the 
works, and an armed population of more than a 
hundred thousand suriounded the palace for miles, 
and occupied the walls and fastnesses along the 
sides of the vaiious roads The Dutch had elected 
a fort close to the palace, and this was now occupied 
by the British Their force was small, not exceed- 
ing a thousand firelocks ; but what was wanting in 
number was made up by intrepidity. They forth- 
with commenced cannonading the palace ; the fire 
was immediately retmmed, and m the evening the 
sultan sent a message demanding an unconditional 
surrender 

In the course of the night. Major Dalton, who, 
with a party of the Bengal light infantry, occupied 
part of the Dutch to'svn, between the fort and the 
palace, was attacked four times in succession, but 
on every occasion repulsed the enemy with great 
steadiness Various skirmishing took place between 
parties of the enemy and others of our dragoons, in 
which the latter displayed remarkable gallantry. 

The day after, a detachment under Colonel Alex- 
ander M‘Leod, whose arrival had been anxiously 
expected, reached head-quarters, but their long 
march and exposure to a burmng sun rendered 
some lepose necessaiy In the evening, Colonel 
Gillespie oideied all the tioops, both cavalry and 
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CHAP iiii mfantiy, into the fort, and this measure folly per- 
suaded the sultan that he had struck the Bnfash 
commander -with terror 

He was mistakem No symptom of concession 
haYing been evinced by the enemy, Colonel Gil- 
lespie had determined on an assault Two hours 
before day the leaders of columns received thoir 
orders, and instantly proceeded to execute them 
The assault was made by escalade, and was com- 
pletely successful The British force quickly occu- 
pied the ramparts, and turned the guns of the enemy 
upon themselves The sultan was taken in his 
stronghold He was subsequently deposed, and tbo 
hereditary prmce raised to the throne. The other 
confederated pnnees readily acceded to the terms 
proposed to them The conquest of Java was thus 
complete, and the British power was paramount 
throughout the island • 

The establishment of the British power in the 
East, without an European rival, was tho crowning 
act of Lord Minto s administration, and it was ono 
of which he had reason to be proud To tho inci 
dents which have been already related little need bo 
added, beyond a very bnof notice of some of tbo va- 
nous diplomatic aOalrs in which Lord Minto engaged 
His attention, as far ns his situation would admit, 
was zealously directed towards tho wiso policy of 

• The official occoonU of the proceedings of tho Dntuh m 
Jara bang mmsuaUf bncf tbdr defiaency has been sopphed by 
r ef erepcc to the mtcrcstaig Memoirs of Sir Thomas HafilCT pob- 
lisbed by his wwlow os well as to other pnntcd worhs tmd to 
]inTatc sources of information 
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keeping all enemies at a distance He effected the chap xxii 
conclusion of a tieaty with the ameers of Scmde, 
by which those chiefs hound themselves not to 
“ allow the establishment of the tube of the Fiench 
in” their country He opened a communication 
^NuthCaubul; and Mr. Elphmstone, on the part of the 
government of India, concluded a treaty udth the 
reigmng sovereign, by which the latter undertook 
to resist any attempt of the French and Persians to 
pass thi’ough his domimons into those of the Biitish 
government, which government engaged, in return 
to provide, to the extent of its abibty, for the expense 
of such lesistance. The King of Caubul was also - 

restrained from permittmg any Frenchman to entei 
Ins teriitories With the same object which sug- 
gested the mission to Caubul, Lord Mmto dispatched 
Sir John Malcolm to Pemia, where the Fiench were 
endeavounng to establish then influence with great 
probability of success Almost simultaneously with 
the arrival of the governor-general’s envoy, Sir 
Harford J ones"^ reached Persia, in the character of 
a plenipotentiary of the Bntish Crown. By him a 
tieaty was concluded binding the sovereign of Peisia 
to resist the passage of any Euiopean force through 
his country towaids India, and his Biitanmc Ma- 
jesty to furnish aid in case Persia should be invaded 
from Europe In consequence of this arrange- 
ment the enussaiies of the French m Persia were 
dismissed With some minor states engagements 
were concluded by Lord Mmto, gieatly at vaiiance 
* Now Sir Harford Jones Bridges 
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CHAP xxn With the then &shionabIe doctnne of non-inter- 
ference, bnt the expediency of which was forced on 
the mind of the governor-general by the reenlts of 
his personal experience. 

Having completed the nsual period of residence. 
Lord ilinto resigned his office, and late in the year 
1813 proceeded to England- But he was not dee- 
tmed to a long eiyoyment of that repose to which 
men look os the termination and reward of public 
services, his death having taken place wlthm a few 
weeks after his amval m this country Before his 
departure from Indio, his services had been hononr- 
ably acknowledged by his elevation to an earldom- 

The administration of the Karl of Minto was dis- 
tmgmshed by great moderation, bnt it was znorkod 
also by very considerable ability and energy The 
Ime of pohoy incessantly pressed npon him from 
home was that of peace, and he laboured assiduously 
to preserve it. Bat he was not insensible to the 
peculiarities of our eitoation in India, surrounded by 
those who regarded us ns hostile intruders ho per- 
ceived that adherence to neutrahty might ho earned 
too for for national mtorost no less than for national 
honour and his views on subjects which soon after 
his retirement, became of vital importance, were 
apparently not very dissimilar from those of his suc- 
cessor In England ho had been deeply impressed 
with tho viowB and pnnciplca of those who trembled 
lest their country should be too powerful in tho 
East and its beneficial influonco bo too widely ex- 
tended there The solid good sense of which ho 
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possessed so large a portion, enabled him subse- chap xxii 
quently to perceive the impracticabihty of maintain- 
ing these views and at the same time maintaining 
the integiity of the British empire. He became 
fully conscious of the inapiilicability to our situation 
in India, of that timid and indecisive policy whicli 
was pievalent m England; he had the candour to 
avow his convictions, and the expression of his opi- 
mons was not without effect in the most influential 
quaiteis His mistakes and failures may fairly be 
attributed less to himself than to public opinion in 
England, which oveiawed and controlled him The 
outiages of the Pmdames, the encroachments of the 
Ghoorkas, and the insolence of the BmTuese, at- 
tracted his attention ; but he waited for encourage- 
ment fiom home to determine him to grapple mth 
them. Tins, the most exceptionable part of his pohcy, 
must be attributed to constitutional caution. The 
most biilliant, as well as valuable, acts of his go- 
vernment weie the well-planned and successful ex- 
peditions against the enemy’s possessions in the 
East. He heie shewed that he understood his 
countiy’s interests, and he acted upon his convic- 
tions with vigour and decision Upon the whole, 
though one or two of those who have occupied the 
same high station with himself have left behind 
them a leputation more brilliant and dazzhng, that 
of the Earl of Mmto rests on a basis of substantial 
service, and he well deserves to be held in remem- 
biance as one of the eminent statesmen of India 
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CHAPTER XXm 

CHAP UTii It ^ been seen that, from a feeble and obscnro 
OBspciation of traders, the Eaat-India Company bad, 
in the eighteenth century become the lords of a 
vast territory, and the dominant power in the field 
of Indian pohtics- They had attained this higli 
position under the license of the British Crown 
but beyond this, their obhgationB to the govom- 
ment of their country were few It was to the 
talents and mtropidity of their own servants that 
they were mdebted for the commanding situation 
which they hold and tho extraordinary abihty dis- 
played by men educated upon ordinary principles 
and token from the ordinary walks of life may bo 
received as evidence, that tho native vigour of tho 
English character will manifest itsolf under any clr 
cumstoncos which afford room for its display 

Tho struggles of tho Company m Parliament and 
by private negotiation, to preserve a portion of tho 
power and influcnco which they had achieved and to 
counteract the growing appotito of tho ministers of 
tho Crown to appropriate them, Iiaio been dc 
tailed with some degreo of mimitoncss to the }car 
1784 when that peculiar form of cnnyingon the 
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government of India vliich has ever since prevailed ciivrxxiii 
■\v{is fii'st established In 1793, the approaching ex- 
piiation of the teim fixed foi the diiiatiou of the 
Company’s government and exclusive trade len- 
deied necessaiy some legislative pio\ision to meet 
the event; and an act was accoidingly passed conti-^ 
lining both the goveniment and tiade to the Com-f'< 
pany for a fiii thei term of twenty years, commencing\ 
from the 1st of March, 1794 The plan of govein- 
nient adopted in 1784 was substantially le-enacted ; 
but the mmistiy, which nine yeais before had osten- 
tatiously piofessed to i enounce pationage m connec- 
tion with the goveinment of India, now evinced an 
inclination to abate somewhat of the sternness of their 
resolve. The niembeis of the Board of Commi*- 
sioneis had previously been unsalaiied “ Apoition 
of them, on whom it may be piesumed the mam 
weight of business was to devolve, were no longer to 
remain m so unsatisfactory a position Some addi- 
tional lestraint was laid on the powei of the Court 
of Directors to makepecumaiy giants, and theCom- 
jiany were leqmied to reseive a specified amount of 
tonnage, at regulated lates of fi eight, for the use of 
private merchants, to whom the light of trading with 
India was now foi the fiist time conceded , the 
amount to be increased, if necessaiy, under the or- 
deis of the Board of Commissioneis The trade 
noth China was continued to the Company without 

* That 18, they received no salary as members of the Board 
Thev were usually in the receipt of official salaries from other 
sources 

VOL IV P 
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CHAP UJIL invamon Tlufl state of things continued undisturbed 
tiU the session of 1813, when the battle for the re- 
tention of the goTomment of India and of exclnsiYe 
pnvileges of trade had again to be fought. 

The renewal of the bargain between the Crown 
and the Company always a subject of great mterost 
and keen contention, was at this time unusually so, 
from the progress which the prmoiples of free trade 
had made, and the influence which they possessed in 
the high quarters where the matter was ultimately 
to be decided Those prmciples had mode their way 
languidly and slowly but still they bad gained 
ground- The reputation of having first maintained 
them IB usually bestowed on Adam Smith they are, 
however to be foand m earlier wntere , and what- 
ever be the degree of estimation in which they arc 
entitled to be held — whether they ore to bo rec8ive<l 
ns fixed and perfect rules, never to be departed from 
on any occasion, or wbothor they aro to be admitted 
m a more guarded form — to bo quahfied by refer- 
ence to what a modem political economist * has not 
infelicitously called ** disturbing forces,” and to tho 
pccubar drcumstances of tlio stato to which it is pro- 
posed to apply them — tbo honour of thoir discovery 
bo it what it may docs not belong to Adam Smitli 
— they had been enunciated by wntors who long 
preceded him Nor con this bo allowed *to detract 
very greatly from his fame for tbo principles tlioni 
solves lying at tho vor^ surface of inquiry littlo 

* TTie RercTcnd lUcIinrd Jewe* Mj\ Profetwr of Hwtory 
«nd PoHtiaJ Ecootuny ui Uio college nt IlaJlcybuTy 
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honour can be gained by their discovery ; and the chap xxiii 
nieiit of having given a clear and lucid exposition of 
such opinions is almost equal to that of having been 
the first to propound them. 

PreMously to the time when the Scottish profes- 
soi converted a chair of moial philosophy into one 
of j)ohtical economy, the advocates of free trade 
weie few, and among piactical men of business 
they made scaicely any conveits. Statesmen and 
legislatois, even in despotic states, aie, to a certain 
extent, guided by the iiopulai will. In afiee coun- 
try, those who undeitake to be the exponents of that 
will, if pel severing and umesisted, must ultimately 
be victorious In such a coimtiy, whatever men 
possess, they hold by the tenuie of the pubhc voice, 
and they grossly and foohshly betray then own m- 
teiests if they neglect the use of any of the means 
which they command foi shewmg to the public that 
their claims to retain what they have acqmred are 
leasonable and right. They should be active and 
unremittmg in lendenng themselves this justice — 
they should also be early. When the flood of opinion 
has been suffered to roll on and gather strength, it 
will requiie inci eased efforts to turn it, if even any 
efforts should be avaihng The majoiity of men 
decline the trouble of judgmg for themselves. They 
follow with their neighbours the prevailing opinions 
of the day, and those who wish to keep possession 
of their influence ovei the public mind must com- 
mence eaily, and pioceed vigoiously in their exei- 
tions, to give it the desired direction 

p 2 
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On every occasion when the Eost-Indm Company 
had sought a renewal of their privileges, their claims 
had been resisted but the grounds of resistance 
were not always the same with those taken in 1813 • 
Men will always be an3[ions to participate in a trade 
which they beheve to be profitable, and they will 
never be unable to suggest plausible reasons for ac- 
cedmg to their wishes But the pnnciples of which 
Adam Smith, though not the author was the great 
disseminator, famished new weapons for combating 
all exclusive privileges of trade, and afibrdod tho 
means of concealing the mterested motives of the 
opponents under the guise of science 

This new sign of the times ought to have boon 
carefolly watched by all who were desirous of re- 
taining such privileges, but such precaution was 
neglected, and the very slow progress of the free 
trade doctnnes afforded a ready though an insufR 
cient, excuse for the neglect While the promul 
gation of these doctnnes was confined to tho mo- 
ral philosophy class at Glasgow those who wore 
hostile to them might suppose that thoro was 
little cause for alarm But they ought to have re- 
collected that those opinions were propounded in 

* So }>te as 1703 tbr cotton mannfacturers of Miocbcs- 
ter and Glasgow exhibited as an article of ebargo against the 
East India Cotapeny the iojiny inflicted on tbe home trade by 
the importation of piece goods from India, and tbe mlmstcr was 
eren tohated to Introdoce a danse in the new ad prohlbidog the 
eip or tidiop of cotton machiociy to India, or its employment 
withm that cotmtry.— Anber ■ Rise and Progresi of Bnbsh 
Power in Indra toI h. p 13C 
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the heait of a gieat commercial city, by a man ofcHAPXxiii 
acknowledged talent, and that no inconsiderable 
number of young men annually quitted the univer- 
sity imbued with the principles of their teacher. 

The last fact was especially important. No eiror 
can he more fatal than to disregard what are 
contemptuously called the opinions of boys It is 
tine that the leal value of such opinions is small — 
they aie the lesult of circumstances — they are 
taken up on trust, without any exercise of the judg- 
ment, and at a time, indeed, when the judgment 
IS altogether unformed; but they enable us to 
cast the hoioscope of the coming age: from the 
minds of the youth of the piesent generation aie 
to be traced the spirit and destiny of the next. In 
the disregaid of this truth lay a gTeat erroi, and it 
was not the only one. The appeaiance of the 
book, on which the great advocate of free trade ex- 
pended his strength, ought to have called forth from 
those who opposed him, either a manly defence of 
their opmions or a candid renunciation of them. It 
produced neither * the advocates of regulated trade 
seemed to shnnk fiom the discussion of then own 
piinciples , and though what is called the mercan- 
tile system, foi a while, letamed the influence which 
habit had given it, and it was the cieed alike of the 
counting-house and the cabinet, intelligent observere 
could not fail to see that it was undemiined, and 
that the period was lapidly advancing when the in- 
fluence of the school of Adam Smith would piedo- 
lumate, both in the commercial woild and m the 
councils of the nation One paity slept A^diile the 
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other was at work, and the result was the slow, but 
gradual and steady, advance of opinions, which have 
now attained such an ascendancy that few have the 
hardihood to impogn them. Every new battle, 
therefore in behidf of regulated trade, was fought 
under increased disadvantages, and, at last, there 
was little left for its advocates but to yield to the 
pressure from without,” and snrrender a portion of 
what they possessed, as the pnce of a temporary re- 
tention of the remainder Those interested m mam 
tammg it had despised public opinion, and they paid 
the penalty They preferred relying on the minis- 
ters of the day and those ministers mvanably de- 
serted them whenever it snitod their purposes 
The terms npon which the government and trade 
of India were to be continued m the Company gave 
nse to inquiry and discussion for several years before 
the expiration of the old act. In 1808 some corre- 
spondence took place on the subject between the 
Board of Control and tbo Court of Directors , and 
very early in the following year it was uitimatcd 
that his Majesty B ministers wore not prepared to 
concur m an npphcation to Parliament for a ronoivnl 
of those restrictions by which the tmdo with India 
hod been hitherto hmitcd This intimation was, of 
course Iittlo ngrecnblo to tho Company A vanoty 
of arguments wore adduced in opposition to tho pro- 
posed innovation , and it -was alleged that “ tho loss 
of tho Indian monopoly, such os it -was left by tbo 
act of 1703 would lend by no slow p^occp^ to the 
entire subversion of tbo Company botli in their 
commercial and |K>1iticn! capaciti and of tliat 
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tern wliicli tlie legislatme liad appointed for the chap xxiii 
government of India * of which system the Com- 
pany formed an integial nnd essential part ” 

During these discussions, a parliamentaiy com- 
mittee was engaged in an elaborate investigation of 
all the great blanches of the Company’s affairs ; 
and upon the ground that it was desirable that the 
repoits of the committee should be submitted to 
Pailiament before the question of lenewal was 
brought forward, the coiTespondence on the subject 
was suspended for a considerable period At the 
close of the yeai 1811 it was resumed The open- 
ing of the trade with India, generally, to Biitish 
merchants and British ships, was again laid down 
by muusters, as the only groimd upon which the 
negotiation for continuing to the Company any 
portion of its powers could be conducted The cla- 
mour from without excused, in the judgment of 
trading politicians, the pertmacy of ministers , a 
large proportion of the mercantile and manufac- 
turmg world appeared to look upon the East m the 
hght m which it had been represented by the writers 
of fable, and to regard an introduction to it as a 
passport to the possession of unmeasured wealth 
Though the sober habits of men of business would 
lead us to a different belief, experience shews that 
no class of men are more open to the influence of 
such delusions * 

* For instance, in the case of South Amenca, where the mer- 
cantile world beheved they had found El Dorado indeed 

A petition presented from Sheffield against the renewal of the 
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The denimciation of monopoly formed the prin- 
cipal ground of attack upon the commercial privi 
leges of the Company , and on thip point no defence 
TFES offered. MonopolieegeneTallyweregiTenup,bnt 

Company s excloaiTe tnde» after tto term expiring in 1814 wat 
BO remarkaHy doqnent, that it napoaible to retut the temptn 
tion to trtrttcribe part of iL Among other thmg*, the pctitioneTB 
dedtred themeelra to be fhlly pennaded, that if the trade 
to Ae Eart India were thrown open to tD hu Majettj i enbjecti 
tnch new and abundant market! would be diw’jiTeie il and etta 
blithed ai would enable them to aet at defiance e vaj efibrt to 
injore them by that twom enemy to thesr procpenty and the peace 
of Eorope, the present nnpnncipled mkr of France and that the 
petibooen doobt not if the trade of thu Umted Kingdom were 
peroutted to flow mumpeded over those extenarre, laxnnant, 
snd opulent regwct though it might, m the outset, Hke a torrent 
re pf c as ed and iwoln by obitniction! when its shnca were fint 
opened break forth with tmcootirollable mipetaosity deloging 
Instead of tupplying the distnct before It j yet that rery Tiolemco 
which, at the beginning, might be partially mloROTU would, m 
the issue prove highly end permaDently beneficial no part being 
unmited, the waters of commerce that spr ead orer the fcce of 
the land, as they subsided would we ar themselva diannels 
t hro ugh which they might coctinne to flow ever afterwards, in 
regular and fertilizing streoms and that, to the wealthy enter 
pnsmg, honourable and mdefatigahle Bntish merchant, coodoct^ 
ing in p e rson his own concerns no obstacle would prore msur 
mountable, no pr e ju dice umncible, no difficulty diihcartening 
want! where be found them, he would supply where they did 
not exist, he would create them by awarding the meant of grab 
ficabon. 

Such was the glowmg picture presented to parliament by the 
octiTe Imaginations of the good people of Sheffield. Unfortn 
nately ther propheaes likethoscof Johanna Sontbeotc, remain 
unfulfilled 'llunigh the trade with India has been open for nearly 
thirty years and the tmpnnapled ruler of France " for almost 
as many has censed to rci the peace of nations England has during 
that time passed through periods of commercial distress altogcUtcr 
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some attempts were made to shew that they might chap xxii 
he tolerated under certam cncumstances, and for de- 
finite periods of time ; and further, that, as the trade 
BTth India was then carried on, the monopoly of the 
Company was not a very close one On the part of 
the assailants, the prmciple that all monopohes are 
mjuiious was fortified by allegations of particular 
evils, supposed to lesult fiom that of the East-India 
Company. Manufacture! s of various articles de- 
claied themselves, as well as the country, wronged, 
by being lestrained fiom pounng an unlimited sup- 
ply of their various commodities into India; and 
such lestraint bemg pronounced “humiliating to 
individuals, and degiading to the national charac- 
tei,” theie could be no difiSiculty in aiTiving at the 
conclusion, that it was “ a national grievance 

But one of the most lemarkable, not to say one 
of the most amusmg, charges against the monopoly 
was, that “it cooled the aidour of generous and 
hbeial competition ”f Self-mterest has a wonderful 
effect upon the mental powers, and enables men to 
discern generosity and hberality where those not 
enlightened by the same influence c-an perceive no- 
thing but selfishness and baseness, and reckless dis- 

without parallel, while to India " the waters of commerce ” have 
not altogether operated as “fertilizing streams” — to that country 
tliey have in some instances been the “ waters of Marah ” her 
manufactures have perished, and a large portion of her people in 
consequence been thereby subjected to intense suflFenng 

Papers respecting the Negotiation for a Renew al of the East- 
India Company’s Exclusive Pmileges 
-i Ibid. 
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CHAPXnn regard of right. The generosity and liberality of 
commercial competition gave rise to those sangm- 
nary scenes m the East in which the Portuguese 
and Dutch were snch distmgmshed actors The 
generosity and liberality of commeroial competition, 
as manifested m tho fllavo-trade, deluged Afnca with 
blood and covered Europe with guilt. And the 
generosity and liberality of commercial competition 
ore now fftrikmgly set forth m the fectory system of 
England, under which the happmess of mynads of 
human bemgs, through time and etermty is saon 
ficed to tho Moloch of manufiictures the wages 
doled out to the wretched victims, dunng their 
bnef career of life, bemg in fact, not the reward of 
labour but the price of blood Such are a few of 
the tnomphs of a generous and liberal commercial 
competition. 

The Company rophed by affir ming that the para 
moimt object of any new arrangement for India 
ought not to be commercial, but pohtical , and that 
the commercial monopoly was to bo regarded as on 
instrument in tho hands of tho Company for the 
go-s emmont of India , that tho Company s tomtonol 
rights could only he enjoyed through tho medium 
of commercial privileges, and that no provision 
made for sccunng them could bo compatible with 
the entire opening of tho Eastern trade. These 
assertions wore clearly erronooua tho temtonal 
claims of the Company •acre quite distinct from 
their commercial privileges, and tlicro could bo 
notluug to present tho retention of tho one after 
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the other had been relinquished. Experience, too, chapxxiii. 
has shewn, that the commeicial privileg'es of the 
Company are not indispensable to the maintenance 
of its authority in India 

The earnestness with which the Company pressed 
the necessity of retaining their trade as an instni- 
raent for exercising their functions of government, 
was the result of a conviction long cherished, though 
pioved by the test of experiment to be unwarranted. 

The tiade of the Company was regarded by them 
as indispensable to the support of the financial ope- 
rations required by the relative ciicumstances of 
Great Britain and India They viewed it not only 
as the best, but the only piacticable channel of re- 
mittance, and without it they apprehended that the 
means of conveying fiom India the funds reqmred to 
be provided in this country would fail 

They were more fortunate in refen ing to their 
own exertions to effect the introduction and con- 
sumption of European commodities — exertions made 
through a long series of years, vnth great pei seve- 
rance and extiaoidmary zeal ; to their labouis in 
upholding the interests of Gieat Biitain m India, 
against European nvalship and native jealousy ; to 
the magnificent empire which they had added to the 
Biitish dominions , and to the gneat wealth which 
flowed into this country, m consequence of then 
spirited and judicious policy. After enumeiatmg 
some of these advantages m one of their official pa- 
pers, they emphatically and j'ustly added, with le- 
feience to the charges of then opponents — “ Such 
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are the iiyonea, the gnevances, the eTils — such the 
degradation, which the East-India Company have 
brought on the conntiy ” 

The debts and embarrassments of the Company 
afforded a ground of accusation peculiarly calculated 
to render them unpopular and of oonrse they were 
not forgotten The answer of the Company was to 
the effect, that they had never had occasion to ap- 
ply to parliament for aid to support their own esta- 
bhshments , but that their applications had been in 
consequence of levies made by government, on the 
score of a right to participate in the temtonal reve- 
nues or for the purpose of obtaining reimbnree- 
ment of immense studs, diebnrsed for the state in 
military expeditions — sums very tardily aclmow- 
ledged, and not then folly paid or to enable the 
Company to meet tho transfer to this country of 
Indian temtonal debt, the mcrease of which was 
not to be attnbuted to the Company, but to his 
Miyestys government and to parliament. There 
was much in these statements that deserved consi 
deration , but there is no novelty m the truth, that 
when either individuals or societies expend their 
funds for tho public benefit, they rarely meet uith 
much gratitudo m return 

Pohtical economy did not forrush tho whole of tho 
arguments by which tho pnvilcgcs of tho Company 
were assailed tho higher science of natural law was 
invoked to the same end A foil and free riglit to 
tmdo mth all couiitncs and jicoplo in amity mtli tho 
Bntibh cronn was iu*scrtcd tobc ” the imtuml birth 
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right and inheritance of the people of this empiie, of chap 
every subject of it, and of every poit in it.”"*" What 
may be “ the natural bnthright and inheritance” 
of a “ port,” it would not be veiy easy to deter- 
mine ; and if the assertion be taken in the sense m 
which it was piobably meant, it may reasonably be 
doubted whether a position so wild merited any 
answer at all If it did, the Company gave it a 
very proper one by observing, that men living in 
society must submit to the laws of society, and to 
restiaints upon what is called their natural hbeity, 
when, in the opimon of the legislature, the public 
interest demands it , that the Indian monopoly was 
established because it was thought beneficial , that 
it had been continued on the same pimciple, and 
that its abobtion, or faither retention, must be a 
question purely pnidential In urging their plea 
of natural light, some of the opponents of the Com- 
pany endeavoured to make a special case Their 
pnnciple, it was alleged, became strengthened by 
its application to countries acquiied and mamtamed 
by the efforts and valour of the forces of his Majesty 
The countries, however, with which they wished to 
ti-ade, had been, foi the most part, acquiied and 
maintained by the efforts of the Company and the 
valour of their servants, and altogethei under the 
exclusive powers and privileges which it was now 
desired to abrogate. 

A plausible, and not altogether an unreasonable, 
objection to the continuance of the Company’s pii- 

* Papers ut supra 
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CHAP xxnL vileges ■was founded on the fact, that the existing 
Bystem gave advantages to foreigners which wore 
denied to British merchants, and that the Amen 
cans especially had availed themselves of these ad- 
vantages to secure the markets of Enropo, South 
America, and the West Indies From this latter 
oircumstanco also an inference was drawn m favour 
of general freedom of trade The Company an 
swered that the connection of the Amencans with 
the Indian seas was formed under peculiar circum- 
stances, and that their success m the market of Eu 
rope was to be ascribed to the pohtical state of that 
port of the world • 

The necessity for the claimants finding now chan 
" Dels of enterprise the misery of tho monufacturere, 

occaffloned by their exclomon from tho continent of 
Europe the certamty of finding a remedy in the 
unbounded field which the trade to tho East would 
open to manufaotunng and mercantile industry — 
these, and similar topics, furnished another class of 
arguments, which were pressed with oxtraordmary 
pertinacity by those who conceived they had inter- 
ests bostilo to those of tho Company It was on 
swered, with much calmness and moderation, that 
any great extension of the trade with India most 
take place rery gradually that, consequently, tho 
benefits to bo denvod from it must bo very distant 

• In tbe CDur*e of the poriamcntaiy diiCTwion Hr H Thom 
ton ob*€rTed, tliat tho odrontmge* enjojrd by Atoenca were the 
reeult of a treaty in which tho lotereats of the East India Com 
pony were too little regarded and that the Compony ooght not to 
be Micn6ecd on that account. 
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and that, though it might be veiy easy to send out chap 
to India laige quantities of goods, it might not be ~ 
equally easy to obtain letuins 

Expeiience has shewn that these opinions were, 
m a great measure, correct The trade which 
succeeded the act of 1813 has been httle bene- 
ficial to England, while to India it has, to a certain 
extent, been positively injiiiious The petitioners 
for an open tiade had, however, made up theii 
minds to its advantages, and, fiiitliei, that they weie 
destined to enjoy them ; for it was uiged, as a leason 
for extending the trade to the outpoits, that at 
Bristol and Liverpool the docks had been enlarged 
m anticipation of the concession This specimen of 
commercial confidence is, peihaps, without paiaU el 

Such weie the principal aiguments by which the 
advocates of free and of legulated trade, respec- 
tively, supported theii opinions But the question 
was virtually decided befoie the discussion com- 
menced The principles of fiee tiade had made too 
great progress for ministers to venture to resist 

* The difficulty of obtaining returns from India is stiU a clog 
upon the commerce with that country A great mcrease of ex- 
ports to India undoubtedly followed the opening of the trade, and, 
upon the pnnciple, post hoc, ei go propter hoc, the mcrease was 
ascribed to the change in the state of the law Calm mquirers, 
however, will hesitate to attribute it entirely, or even prmcipally, 
to this cause, when they recollect the great development of the 
powers of macTunery which was m progress at the time the 
change took place, and the subsequent extension of its employ- 
ment This, and the impetus given to trade geneially by the set- 
tled state of the social and political relations of the world, secured 
by the battle of Waterloo, will account for much of the increase 
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CHAPjcxni them without exercising a degree of mognaiuraitj sel- 
dom acquired or retamed amid the haunts of office. 

A. D 1813 On the 22nd of March, 1813 the House of Com- 
mons resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
house, to consider of the afiairs of the East-India 
Company , and the various petitions which had been 
presented having been ordered to be referred to the 
committee. Lord Castlereagh proceeded to expound 
the plan which he had to propose on the part of the 
ministers of the Crown- The term for which the 
charter was to be renewed was twenty years The 
Company wore to retain for that term the exclnsive 
trade to China, but the trade with India was to be 
thrown open on certain conditions It was to be 
confined to ships of a certain amount of tonnage, 
the trade outward was to be open to all the ports of 
the empire, but the homeward bound trade to bo 
reatnoted to certom porta, to be hereafter named 
The Company wore to be left in full possession of 
tho power of deportation, to enable them to remove 
from India individuals whoso conduct or intentions 
they might find or suspect to be dangerous and 
this power his lordship held to bo sufficient to calm 
any apprehension that might bo oxoitod by the 
facihty of commercial intercourse about to be esta- 
blished It wns also proposed to contmno to thorn 
tho command of tho native army as, after mature 
considoration, ministers wore of opinion, that to 
sopamte the command of tho army from tho civil 
administration of India would bo to sap the foun 
datlons of tlic government The question, it miglit 
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have been tliouglit, could scarcely reqmie matuie chapxxii 
consideiation, oi, indeed, any consideration at all 

At eveiy successive arrangement, the Company 
had been called upon to saciifice some poition 
of their authority to the mimsters of the Crown, 
and of comse the piesent could not be suffered 
to form an exception The Crown previously pos- 
sessed the power of recal; but, under the pre- 
tence that this was an invidious exercise of pieroga- 
tive, it was pro2iosed to render the sign-manual of 
the Crown necessaiy to the validity of certain 
appointments One of the most important and 
most beneficial of the contemplated changes applied 
to the defects of the ecclesiastical establishment 
The members of the Chmch of England m India 
had hitherto been deprived of those ntes of the 
church, the administration of which appertam ex- 
clusively to the episcopal function, and the clergy 
had been left ■without superintendence oi control 
To remedy these evils, it was proposed to appoint a 
bishop for India, and thiee aichdeacons to super- 
intend the chaplains of the different settlements 
Lord Castlereagh embodied the pnncipal points of 
his speech in a series of lesolutions, and concluded 
by moving them 

The mimstiy, m accordance with the jiractice of 
all numstnes who feel or think themselves strong, 
was disposed to cany the question with a high hand 
Some members suggested that, in so impoitant a 
matter, it might be desiiable to heai the evidence 
of persons wliose ojumons, on the giounds of ac- 

VOL Q, 
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CHAP.xxiii knowledged ability and intimate acqnamtance with 
India, were entitled to attention. Lord Castlereagh 
objected, and Mr Canning whoee zeal for the sno- 
cess of the miniatanal measure was qmohened by 
the fact of his holdmg a brief for the great com- 
mercial town of Liverpool, which he represented, 
was surpnsed that any one should think it necee- 
sary to hear evidence, when the question was one of 
free trade- The sense of the house, however was 
strongly in fevour of hearing evidence, and the 
ministers acquiesced, feanng that they were unable 
successfully to oppose 

AJD IBIS On the 30th of March the committee was re- 
sumed and evidence called The first witness was 
a man rendered eminent by his career m India, and 
no less so by the long and harassmg judicial pro- 
ceedings which awaited him at home It was War- 
ren Hastings, then m the eightieth year of his age 
His examination was of some length, and related to 
various subjects — the settlement of Europeans, the 
demand for British oommoditles, and the propa 
gntlon of the Christian rehgion To the first he 
expressed himself strongly opposed ho apprehended 
great mjury and oppression to the natl^c8, and 
regarded the mdiscnmlnate admission of Europeans 
as fraught with danger to the peace of the comitry 
and the safety of the Company This opinion, ho 
averred he had long momtained, and ho expressed 
himself anxious to vindicate himself from the sus- 
picion of being biassed by his obligations to the 
Company With thw view ho stated tlint twentv 
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years before, when the privileges of the East-India 
Company were under discussion, he spontaneously 
addressed a letter to the chairman of the Court of 
Directors, m which he strongly urged the necessity 
of providing against the irruption of British adven- 
turers into India. A clause ha^^ng been inserted in 
the act, permitting strangers to reside by license, he 
addressed a second letter to the Chairs, remon- 
strating against it, as likely to produce greater mis- 
chiefs than even the permission of indiscnminate 
residence ; because the favoured parties would ap- 
pear to have the sanction of the Company, and 
would theieby possess an influence which no man 
would dare to lesist ; while a body of adventurers 
without privilege would be under the jealous eye of 
government, and naturally excite its attention In 
a still more recent letter he had repeated these 
opinions 

On the question as to the probable demand foi 
British commodities, Mr. Hastmgs was less decided, 
but he thought it would be mconsiderable. It was 
his opinion, that the trade between India and Eng- 
land, as then regulated, was far more beneficial to 
both countries than if perfectly free Being re- 
minded that, in a review of the state of Bengal, 
which he had written some years before, he had 
said, “ that although we had been so long in posses- 
sion of the sovereignty of Bengal, yet we had not 
been able so far to change our ideas with our situ- 
ation as to quit the contracted views of monopo- 
lists,” and that m the same work he had insisted 

Q 2 
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CHAP xxiTL upon it, as a fixed and incontrovertible pnnciple 
that commerce conld only flonnsb "when free and 
equal, he professed not to recollect the words alluded 
to but to have no doubt of their bemg correctly 
quoted , and added that he did not come there to 
defend bis own mconsistenciee — that if he had ever 
expressed such opimons, he then abjured them — 
that hifl present Bentimeuts were widely different — 
and that he could not say when he changed them 
On the subject of the propagation of Chnstiamty 
m India, the opimons dehvorod by Mr Hastings were 
smgularly vague and undecided On the proposed 
episcopal establishment he expressed himself with on 
equal degree of oracular darkness and for the son 
and grandson of a clergyman, be certainly evinced a 
most philosophic indifference, both to the general 
mterests of Chngtianity and the welfare of tho Pro- 
testant episcopal church. On the whole, he did httle 
f for the elucidation of the >^11003 questions before the 

house, and his answers were distmguiBhed by nothing 
80 much as the pompous and inflated language in 
which they wero conveyed Age had probably 
clouded luB faculties, and the foilmgs of a man of 
fourscore years claim indulgence. Bnt in theTigour 
of his mental strength, Warren Hastings was a man 
of expedients, not of principles His last public ex- 
hihition though feeble, was not uncliaraotonstic To 
himself at least, tho occasion must have been grati 
fying from its having called forth a epontaneoas 
and almost unanimous indication of respect from 
the IioUso 
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Lord Teiguinouth, Sii Thomas Munio, Sii John chap xxiii 
I\Ialcolm, and othei ^vltnesses of distinguished cha- 
ractei, were examined, and their evidence, on the 
whole, tended rather to support the views of the 
Company than those of the ministers After being 
persevered in for some days, the mode of investiga- 
tion oiigmally adopted was suddenly abandoned. 

Mmisteis either found, as they alleged, that the 
time of the liouse was too much occupied, or the 
affair was taking a tendency opposed to that which 
they desiicd On the 13th of Apiil Loid Castle- a d i 813 
leagh, after complaining of delay and inconvenience, 
and refeniug to a precedent to authorize the couise 
he was about to lecommend, moved for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, to examine witnesses, 
and report the minutes to the house Mr Robeit 
Thornton opposed the motion, on behalf of the Com- 
pany, as did also Mr. Grant and Mr Astell, the last- 
named gentleman denouncing the pioposal as an 
attempt to smother the lemamder of the Company’s 
case Mr. Canmng, the repiesentative of one of the 
towns most interested in destroying the Company’s 
privileges, supported the motion It was resisted by 
Mr. Tiemey and Mi Ponsonby, leading members of 
the opposition , the fonnei of whom insinuated a 
charge of unfairness against the ministry. On a 
division, the motion was carried, and the select com- 
mittee met on the 15th, and continued to sit, not- 
withstanding the house adjourned foi the Eastei 
holidays 

In the meantime, the question of an aiiangement 
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CHAPJCxni with the Company had been mtrodnced into the 
iuD 1813 Upper Honse On the 80th of March the Earl of 
Bnckmghamshire, President of the Board of Com- 
miflsionerB, annoonced that though a different coarse 
had formerly been adopted, it had been deemed nd- 
Tisable, in the present instance, that the resolntions 
which had been laid before the Commons should 
also be presented to their lordships, and that a com- 
mittee of the whole house should, with all the do- 
cuments before it, proceed to the hearing of any 
evidence which nugfat be offered Lord Grenville 
having suggested a select committee ns more advis- 
able, Lord Liverpool the premier immediately as- 
sented, and a motion for the appomtment of such 
committee having been made, it was earned without 
a diviaiom On the 6th, tho select committee of tho 
Lords met, and proceeded to hear evidence. As in 
the Commons, the first witness called was Warren 
i Hostings. His answers to the questions put to him 

were of extraordinary length, but added little or 
nothing m substance to the endenco which he had 
given before tho Lower House. Some further evi- 
dence was heard, and on the 0th, an animated do 
bate took place, on a motion made by tho Marqms 
WoUesloy for tho production of certain papers con- 
nected with tho inquiry in which tho house was en 
gaged Tho noblo marquis introduced tho motion 
by a very long and elaborate speech, decidedly m 
favour of re-establishing the power of the Company 
not only with regard to tho government of India, 
but to tho exclusive privileges of trade which thev 
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enjoyed. He suppoited bis opinion by appealing to chapxx 
nbat the Company bad done — ^to tbeir banishment of 
foreign influence and intrigue — to tbe consobdation 
of institutions and authorities — to tbe amelioration 
of tbe condition of tbe natives, and especially to tbe 
state of tranquillity in wbicb those countries bad been 
placed — the Deccan, for instance, and tbe provinces 
north of Mysore — ^wbicb, in all previous times, bad 
been constantly exposed to vrar and devastation 
This testimony was important, because it could 
not but be tbe result of cool and debberate con- 
viction Personally, tbe Marquis of Wellesley had 
at that time little cause for bestowing panegyric on 
tbe Company. 

After Lord Buckinghamshire bad spoken in de- 
fence of tbe conduct of mimsters. Lord Grenville 
delivered bis opinions at great length. He consi- 
dered all former arrangements relating to tbe go- 
vernment and commerce of India only as expen- 
ments, and not always successful ones; at best 
only calculated for a bmited duration, never perma- 
nent, nor even meant for permanence. He wished 
not to perpetuate these anomalous and imperfect 
arrangements, but he believed tbe time bad not 
arrived when any final regulation could be safely 
established Whatever was now done should be 
temporaiy, and he objected to tbe part of tbe minis- 
terial plan which pioposed that the airangements 
now entered into should be for so long a period 
as twenty years He legarded the claims of the 
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CHAPJOau EaBt-India Company as no thin g and argued that 
the -first doty of the Bntish parliament -utis to 
consult the -welfere of the country for 'which it Traa 
called upon to legislate. Next to this object m im- 
portance Tvns the mterest of our o’wn country which 
was deeply unphcated m the discussion. Takmg 
his stand upon these principles, he considered both 
the plan of the Marquis Wellesley for re^mTesting 
the Company with all their privileges, and that of 
ministers for divesting them of a portion, as highly 
questionable He was fnendJy to a &ee trade, but 
he could not hope that a competition, in which the 
whole influence of the government, territory and 
rovoDue of India would be arrayed against the un- 
protected enterprise of mdividoal adventurers, could 
either deserve the name of free trod© or ensure its 
advantages. 

His lordship reprobated the union of the charac- 
ters of merchant and sovereign, which he alleged to 
bo opposed to oil outhonty and condemned by all 
experience. Ho would not admit that the unproved 
condition of India was to be ottnbuted to the Com 
pany but claimed the praise for the wisdom and 
justice of the public councils of the state For twenty 
years afror tho Company acquired the dowonueo 
India, ho said was so constantly jll-govemed as to 
compel the forcible interposition of parliament 
and good govemnicnt commenced only in tho year 
1784 when tho power of controlling tho Company 
uas ^Cl*tcd 111 commh«sioucr8 njipointcd bj tho Cro\m 
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It is obseivable, that this was the precise period atCHAPxxiii. 
which Loid Gienville and the party with which he 
then acted commenced a long official career 
His lordship proceeded to say, that he was for 
trausfeiiing the government to the Crown altogether 
He thought that arrangements might easily be made 
with regard to the patronage, by which all danger 
of unduly increasing the influence of ministers 
might be avoided ; but he did not state that he had 
not thought so m 1784, when he opposed and, with 
his colleagues, succeeded in throwing out the far- 
famed India Bill of the coalition mimstry, because 
it depiived the Company of its patronage The plan 
of which his loidship was the advocate went to put 
up the ci-vnl appointments for competition among cer- 
tain public schools, and to appiopiiate the mihtary 
appointments to the sons of deceased officers Lord 
Grenville, adverting to the China trade, condemned 
the intention of ministers to continue the monopoly 
to the Company. He appiehended that when the 
India trade was thiown open it would be, in fact, 
impracticable to preserve the Chmese monopoly, as 
the productions of Chma would be brought down 
m country vessels to any of the ports of the Eastern 
Archipelago that our merchants might choose 

Lord Grenville made some observations on minor 
topics connected with the renewal of the charter, 
and the debate was closed by Lord Liverpool, who 
briefly defended the line taken by mimstei-s The 
motion for papeis not being lesisted was, of couise. 
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earned Tdthoot a dinsion, and it seems, mdeed, 
onJj to have been made for the purpose of enabling 
the peers to deliver their opinions on the principal 
qnestiom 

The speech of Lord Grenville was, nndonbtedlj 
the most remarkable that was made The sweeping 
dootnnes which he avowed were, perhaps, at that 
time, httle to be expected from any member of the 
House of Peers , but, of all men, they were least to 
be expected from the noble baron who gave them 
the weight of his anthonty Lord Grenville had 
been long on the political stage and his conduct on 
this occasion must alike have astonished his friends 
and his foes. His poUticsJ course bad hitherto been 
guided by expediency not by abstract principle. 
No one had ever snspected him of being a theorist, 
and the robe of the philosopher was assumed too 
late m bfe to bo worn with either ease or grace. It 
was an mcongruous covenng for a man who had bo- 
come grey in habits of oflScial intrigue, and whose 
political life and liberal doctrines were bitter satires 
on each other 

Independently of his general character there 
were some particular incidents m Lord Grenville s 
career which cortidnly did not lend any weight to 
his advocacy of the destruction of the East-India 
Company Ho had, as has olreadv been mentioned, 
boon one of tho most active and realous of that 
party which with Mr Pitt at their head, had sue 
cccdcd in 1784 m displacing tho coalition mmistrr 
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solely on the ground of their contemplated violation chap xxiii. 
of the chartered rights of the East-India Company. 

Some years afterwards he had, as a cabinet minister, 
given his consent to an act which continued to the 
Company that monopoly and that power which he 
now professed to regard as so dangerous It was 
unfortunate that political philosophy should have 
deferred her visit to this statesman until a period 
when both his mind and body were enfeebled by 
age, and his moral vision clouded by those feehngs 
which must attend a man who, after passing a long 
life in ofSce, finds himself doomed to linger out his 
declining years in the cold atmosphere of the oppo- 
sition benches. 

In the House of Commons, the select committee 
continued the examination of witnesses which had 
been commenced in the committee of the whole 
house. This labour lasted much longer than had 
been expected ; but, having been at length con- 
cluded, the Commons, on the 31st of May, once 
more resolved themselves into a committee of the 
whole house, in which Lord Castlereagh proceeded 
to submit an amended series of resolutions. The first, 
declarmg that the privileges of the East-India Com- 
pany should continue for a limited period, with the 
exception of such as might be subsequently modified 
or repealed, havmg been moved, Mr. Bruce, histo- 
riographer of the Company, entered into a long 
and laboured review of its progress from its incorpo- 
ration by Ehzabeth, and condemned any deviation 
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CHAPXxm from the existing system as replete \nth danger 
He Tvas followed on the same side, by a for more 
brilliant speaker — Mr Charles Grant, junior* 
That gentleman glanced at the speech of Lord 
Grenville in the Upper House, and argued that the 
improvement, which was admitted on all hands to 
have taken place m India, was attributable to the 
Company He domed that the year 1784 consti- 
tuted the epoch of the commencement of a new 
order of things- The foundations of improvement 
were laid earlier , and it was not until much hod 
been done that the legislature mterfered The 
Kings government had, indeed, snbseqnontly co- 
operated with the Company but it did not follow 
that, because certam results were produced by the 
operation of a complex system the same results 
would follow if one part of the system were re- 
moved. Mr Grants opinion of Lord Grenvilles 
plan for the distnbution of the patronage of India 
was delivered with much freedom He viewed it 
os altogether inefficient and contended that, if 
adopted, it would ultimately be the means of efTect- 
lug that which it professed to guard against, by 
placing the patronage at the disposal of the minister 
of the Crown. He mnlntamerl, that tho ofllclonoy 
of the existmg system for the government of India 
consisted m a great degree, in its publicity — every 
man engaged m ft acted on a conspicuous theatre 
lie could liardly hope that tho rules of tho service 
* Since createO Lord Glenclp 
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would siii^dve tlie existence of the Company ; and chap xxiii 
if they did, their vigour and efficiency might he 
entirely supeiseded He objected, further, to the 
suggested plan of patronage, on the giound of its 
exclusiveness ; and thought it remaikable, that a 
plan professing to proceed upon hostihty to all ex- 
clusion should in itself involve a system of exclusion 
the most cruel and unj'ust To confine the civil 
services of India to the highest classes of the public 
schools, and the military service to the sons of 
officers who had fallen m battle, was cuttmg off the 
larger iiortion of the British commumty from a 
wide and honouiable field of exertion 

Proceeding to the question of the umon of the 
political and commercial functions, Mr Grant said, 
the obj'ection to the union rested upon the authoiity 
of a great mastei of pohtical economy, Adam Smith 
But it was curious to observe how the charge had 
shifted its giound since it was first made Dr Smith 
objected to the union, because he thought the in- 
terests of the Company, as merchants, would mtei- 
fere with their duty as sovereigns , his disciples took 
precisely the opposite ground The merits of the 
Company, as rulers, were admitted , but it was 
alleged that they sacrificed their interests, as mer- 
chants, to their duties, as sovereigns After all, the 
charge rested ilpon assumption It pronounced the 

* It was alleged by speakers in botb Houses, that the Company 
sustained loss by their India trade, and that they earned on their 
trade generally in too expensive a manner 
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junction of the Bovereign and mercantile capscities 
to be minons , but the only instance upon record of 
such a junction ttbs that of the East-India Com- 
pany and it seemed liLe begging the question to 
begin with laying down a theory, and then to reason 
from this theory, and prononnce a pnon upon the 
only feet in history to which it could be apphed. To 
argue that such a mixture of functions must upon 
theory be bad — that the system of the East-India 
Company is an example of such a mixture, and 
therefore is a permcions system — such a mode of 
arguing was assuming the very point to be ascer^ 
tamed ** Pohtical soienoe,” said Mr Grant, " de- 
pends upon an IndocboD of feots In no case, there- 
fore, can it bo allowed to close the senes of expen- 
menta, and to declare definitively that for the fntnro 
no practical results whatever shall shake an esta- 
blished doctrine Least of all is this allowable, 
when the doctrme can by possibility refer only to a 
amgla feet, and when that single feet i? at war with 
the doctrine,” 

The expectation of n great increash of commerce, 
flowing from an unrestnuued intercourse ^nth India, 
Mr Grant considered a delusion — a delusion, how- 
ever which the evidence that had boon heard 
ought to bo sufficient to dissipate. The manufactur- 
ers had been duped by misrepresentations which bad 
been industriously circulated among them, in somo 
degree, ho believed from ignorance, but in somo 
degree also, he feared, from motives less oxcusablo 
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To the happiness of the people of India, Mr. Grant chap xxiii 
apprehended great danger from the influx of Euro- 
peans. With the solitary exception of Asia, Bntish 
adventure had not been favourable to the happiness 
of the countries visited. He appealed to our inter- 
course vith the native tribes of North America, and 
especially to the effects of free trade in Africa. In 
speaking to this part of the subject, Mr. Grant ex- 
pressed himself with great severity respecting those 
who, havmg participated largely in the slave-trade 
as long as it existed, were now the advocates of free 
trade in India These remarks were especially di- 
rected agamst Liverpool 

The peroration of Mr. Grant’s speech was remark- 
ably bold and striking Having announced himself 
the advocate of the natives of India, he thus con- 
tinued .' — On their behalf, in their name, I venture 
to intrude myself upon the house Thi’ough me 
they give utterance to their prayers It is not my 
voice which you hear, it is the voice of sixty mil- 
bons of your fellow-creatures, abandoned to your 
disposal and implonng your commiseration They 
conj'ure you by every sacred consideration to com- 
passionate their condition; to pay due regard tx) 
their situation and your own ; to remember what 
contingencies are suspended on the issue of youi 
vote They conjure you not to make them the 
objects of penlous speculation, nor to bartei away 
their happiness for the sake of some insignificant 
local inteiests. It is a noble position in which this 
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house 18 now plnced There is something irresistibly 
imposing in the idea, that, at so Tnst a distance, and 
across a waste of ocean, we are assembled to decide 
upon the fate of so many miUione of human bemgs , 
that we are to them as another Providence , that 
our sentence is to stamp the colour of their future 
years, and spread over the face of ages to come 
either misery or happiness. This is, Indeed, a glo- 
nona destmy for this country but it is one of over 
whelnung responsibihty I trust that the question 
will be decided, not upon party pnnciplee, not upon 
trust, not upon vague theories, but upon sound 
practical pohoy, and with a view to the prosperity 
and preservation of our Indian empire ** After some 
remarks on the danger of a system of speculation 
and experiment, and the impolicy of breaking down 
ramparts which could never be reconstructed, Mr 
Grant concluded with the following sentence — 
** In maintaining the system which has bocn the 
parent of so many blessings to Indio, we shall find 
our recompense m the gratitude of the people and 
if that recompense should be doniod us, yet, when 
we look on the moral cultivation and progressive 
felicity of those regions, and whon we reflect that 
these ore the fruits of our wise and disinterested 
pohey wo shall eiyoy a triumph still more glorious 
nnd elevated a delight mfimtoly surpassing the 
golden dreams of commercial profit, or tlio Arildcat 
oljBiura over struck out by the ravings of diatem 
j>crcd avarice.^ Sncli wore the views of free trade 
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of expel imental legislation, and of the interests of chap xxiii 
India, then avowed by this eloquent champion of 
the East-India Company. 

On the 2nd of June the matter was again re- ^ d i 813. 
Slimed in committee The thiid resolution was m 
favour of fiee tiade to India, subject to ceitam le- 
gulations This piovoked a discussion, m which 
vaiious membeis took pait; among them Mr Tiei- 
ney, some of whose observations evinced a perfect 
acquaintance with the objects of those seeking the 
abolition of the Company’s pll^^leges He had not 
heaid, he said, that the peisons who talked so much 
of the happiness of India had ever pioposed to allow 
its manufactures to be fieely imported into this 
couutiy The geneial principle was to be, that 
England was to foice all hei manufactuies upon 
India, and not to take a single manufacture of India 
in return It was tiue, they would allow cotton to 
be brought , but then, having found out that they 
could weave, by means of machinery, cheaper than 
the people of India, they would say, Leave off weav- 
ing — supply us with the raw mateiial, and we will 
weave for you This might be a very natuial pnn- 
ciple for merchants aud manufacturers to go upon ; 
but it was lathei too much to talk of the philosophy 
of it, or to rank the suppoiters of it as m a peculiai 
degree the friends of India If, instead of calling 
themselves the friends of India, they had piofessed 
themselves its enemies, what more could they do 
than advise the destruction of all Indian manufac- 
tures ^ It appeared that these alteiations had been 
VOL iv R 
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:hapj3ITl propoeed for no other purpose but to appease the 
clamour of the merchants , and no man could point 
out any thing like the good of India as being the 
object of aHy of the resolutions 

On the following day the proceedings m com- 
mittee were continued, and the speakers were nume- 
rous , but the arguments were for the most part tho 
same that had been previonsly urged The house 
then resumed, and the chairman reported the reso- 
A,D IBIS, lutions. On the 11th of June they were taken into 
consideration. On this occasion. Sir John New- 
port recommended delay for the purpose of fram- 
ing a more comprehensive measure of freedom and 
he therefore moved that the consideiation of the re- 
port be postponed to that day throe months Tho 
amendment was lost by a majority of above eight to 
one, and the report was ordered to be again taken 
into consideration on tho 14th On that day a de- 
claratory resolution, asserting the sovereignty of tho 
Crown, and affirming that the first duty of par- 
liament m legislating for India was to promote its 
happmess, was propoeed and lost. The next point 
of discussion was raised with regard to tho term for 
which tho arrangement with the Company should bo 
renewed Lord Castlereogh proposed twenty years 
!Mr Ponsonby moved as on amendment, that tho 
term should bo only ten Two divisions followed 
— one on tho amendment, and a second on tho 
original resolution which gave a vast ratjonty in 
favour of tho longer term Another amendment 
\vns proposed limiting thoCliina monopoly to ten 
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yeais; on this also a division took place, when itCHAPxxiii. 
was lost. On the 16th, the house having again re- 
sumed the committee, Mr Baring moved an amend- 
ment, confining the letum of vessels fiom India 
to the port of London for a limited peiiod This 
motion was warmly ojiposed by the members for the 
outports It was suppoited by Mi Grant and Sir 
William Curtis Mr Astell, in taking the same 
side, lemaiked with much acuteness, that, howevei 
those who opposed the Company might exclaim 
against monopoly, the question was only as to the 
extent to which monopoly should be cained The 
plan supported by mimsters lecogmzed the pimciple 
of monopoly, as the tiade was to be thiown open 
only to a few favouied poits^ On a division, the 
amendment shared the fate of pievious ones, being 
lost by a large majoiity. Another amendment, 
moved by Sir John NeAvport, to the effect that the 
outports to be hereafter admitted to the privileges 
of the tiade should be deteiinined by parliament, 
was negatived without a division Lord Castleieagh 
then proposed that, with lespect to places not im- 
mediately within the Company’s chai ter, applications 
should be made for hcences only to the Board of 
Conti ol, who might consult the Court of Directors 
if they thought proper This motion, aftei some 

* This remark deserves attention, as openmg a view of the 
discordancy between the theory and practice of free trade advo- 
cates which IS rarely adverted to The principles of free trade 
are not fully carried out m any country m the world, and never 
will be Where any custoni-house regulations are estabhshed, 
free trade cannot in stnctness be said to exist 

R 2 
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HAP xirn diBcuflsion tmd a diviHion, ■was earned* An amend- 
ment proposed by Mr Barmg, taking from the 
Board of Control the power of obliging the Com- 
pany to grant hcences to persons gomg to India, was 
negatived without a division , and, after a desultory 
conversation, the whole of the resolutions were 
agreed to except one, asserting the duty of tins 
country to extend to India useful knowledge, and 
moral and religions improvement, and recommend 
Ing faalitiea to be given to persons desirons of 
going to or remaining m India for the purpose of 
accomplisbmg such objects. This it was determined 
to postpone, and transmit the other resolutions to 
the Lords 

A.D iBU On the 18th of Jnno some convoreation took 
place on the resolutions, and on the 2l8t their 
Ifordahips went into committoo on them. They 
were agreed to almost nnanimouBly the Earl of 
Lauderdale alone saying not content” to the first, 
and stating generoUy that he objected to thorn 
all but declmod at that time discussing thorn 
On the motion that tho report should bo rocolvod 
on tho following day the Marquis of Lansdowno 
moved that it be received that day three months 
Tho amendment gave rise to somo debate Lonl 
Melville Bupported the viowb of ministers. The Earl 
of Lauderdale made a violent speech on tho other 
side Ho condoraned tho conduct of tho Court of 
Directors iu the severest terms, and declared thqm 
unfit for tlio c\yi\ and military control of India. lie 
allcgo<l, that to saj that the Court of Directors 
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afforded the best form of government foi India, was chap xxiii 
to give the lie to all experience. If the position 
Aveie just, the British constitution of King, Loids, 
and Commons ought to give way to a similaily con- 
stituted body ; foi if twenty-four diiectois residing 
in England foimed the best government for India, 
twenty-four directors residing in India would be the 
best government for Gieat Biitam. This position 
of the noble lord’s it is, peihaps, unnecessaiy to dis- 
cuss ; but it IS remaikable that Lord Lauderdale 
was, a few years earlier, very desirous of becom- 
ing the instrument through which the twenty-foui 
directois, whom he now denounced, were to exer- 
cise the powers of government. Lord Grenville le- 
peated some of his former arguments as leasons for 
delay, and two or thiee of the ministerial peers 
having spoken on the opposite side, the amendment 
was lost on a division, by a majonty of thiity-five 
The bringing up the leport, on the following day, 
gave rise to scaicely any obseivation 

On the 22nd of June an important discussion ad isis 
took place in the Commons on^ the resolution which 
had been postponed Lord Castlereagh deliveied a 
guarded speech in favour of a regulated toleiation 
of missionary exertions Su Henry Montgomeiy op- 
posed it He was answeied by Mi Wilbeifoice, in 
a speech which was throughout able, eloquent, and 
convincmg It must be hoped that a large poitiou 

* Sir H Montgomery having thrown out some insinuations on 
the character and labours of Swartz, who, he said, was a politi- 
cian as Avell as a preacher, Mr Wilberforce, m rejily, said “ I 
thank the honourable baronet for reminding me of it Swaitz 
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HAFJCXirLof it ■would, m the present day be unnecessary 
The resolution was earned 

A D 181 j. On the 28th of Jnne the house reeolved itself into 
a committee upon the bill An extended discussion 
took place, bnt little additional bght •was thrown 
upon the ‘vanous questions.* Finally the report ■was 
recei'ved, and ordered to be taken into further con- 
sideration on the let of July On that day ■various 
amendments ■were proposed and lost. Among them 
was one against the clause respecting the propaga- 
tion of Christianity m Indio. Mi* Marsh made a 
■violent speech against the missionaries and was 
answered by Mr Wilberforce On the following 
day the committee ■was resumed, and some dis- 
cnssion took place but proceeded Jangmdly A 
motion for an establishment of the Scottish church 
in India "was loskf On tho 12th the report was 

was a pnlifamiTi bat not a volonteer m that ionce. He became 
a pohtuaan at the earnest and nnportnnato entreaty of the East 
Tndr goremment because, haTmg to negotiate with Hyder Ally 
they could find no one on whose integrity and reraaty that chief 
turn would confide but Swartx, the musionaTy He therefore be 
came a politician and an accredited enroy because as a mission 
ary he bad tec ur ed to himself the omrersal confidence both of 
the Mahometans and the Hindoos ” 

* ITie pr ogreta of Chnstiaiuty in India formed one of the 
topics of discasMon. On this subject Mr ^'Illaam Smith md i 

If I did not bdieve one iota of the dirme origin of the Chris- 
tian rehgton, yet, as o philotophor I should admire It for the pero 
prmaples of morality which h inculcates and I should be anuous 
to introdace it among the Hindoos for the p nr p o s c of dnrfaig from 
the aborea of India that cruel and bloody auperstition that dis- 
grecea them 

•j- TTiough DO proTwioo for maintaining the Scottish Church m 
Inda was admltt^ Into the Act the Court of DrrcctoTh on tho 
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brought up, when Mr HoAvarth opposed its recep- chap xxiii 
tion, m a speech of much power. In the course of 
it he said “ The monopoly of the Company was 
ongmally granted them for the public benefit, and 
it is but fair to ask whether it has produced it 
Through all the A^aried vicissitudes of two cen- 
tuiies, they were, undoubtedly, monopohsts ; nobody 
was found to claim a participation with them in the 
drenchmgs at Ambo3ma ; they wei e left m undis- 
turbed possession of the Black Hole in Calcutta ; 
they had the exclusive privilege of fighting, single- 
lianded, against all the powers of Em’ope who had 
got a footing on the peninsula of India. But noAv 
that they have, with a valour almost unexampled, 
driven every hostile European from the continent of 
India, now that they have acquired an extent of ter- 
iitory of nearly foui thousand square miles ; bi ought 
under the government and control of this country a 
population of sixty millions, realized a revenue of six- 
teen millions , raised an army of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, elected forti esses, established facto- 
ries , swept the Indian seas of eveiy hostile flag, and 
possessed themselves of a sea-coast of three thousand 
miles in extent, Avith all the facilities of commeice , 

24th of September, 1813 (almost immediately after the Bill be- 
came law), spontaneously supphed the deficiency by resolving to 
appomt a Scottish chaplain at each of the presidencies, with a 
salary equal to that of the jumor Presidency chaplam of the 
Enghsh Church, — an amount far exceeding the emoluments of 
the great majority of ecclesiasticiJ preferments m Scotland, if 
mdeed it be reached by any The subsequent extension of the 
Scottish Estabhshment m India ^Vlll be noticed in its proper place 
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fcp YTiTT now it IB tlmt the liberality of the Bntish merchant 
claims an nnqnahfied participation of a free trade to 
India now the wisdom of the legislature interferes 
to render inefiBcient that mstniment by which these 
acquisitions have been attamed, and its equity is now 
about to refuse to secure even the dividends of that 
capital stock which has been sunk in the public 
service Now it is discovered that twenty four 
merchants are very unfit persons — not to manage 
the government — for that they are admitted to be 
eminently quabfied — but to manage the commerce 
of their dominions " 

There \vaa certainly much truth m this , but it 
was of little avail to press the former services of the 
Company against tho claims of numbore, urged on 
by an impetuous desire to participate in tho pre 
Fumed advantages of Onental commerce and forti- 
fled os they now were, by tbe dootnnos of modem 
political economy It could scarcely havd boon 
expected, indeed, that tbo oxclnsive ngbt to tlio 
trade of so vast a tomtory os Bntisb India had 
become under tho go\CTnment of the Comjtfmy, 
should endure for over Tho question was rather 
one of time and circumstnnco than of principle 
But it 18 just to exhibit tho motives of men as they 
are , and if tho Company Imd interested -Niows in 
upholding tho monopoly, it is certain tlmt those who 
called for its abolition had no rognnl to any tliuig 
but tbeir own advantage It were idle now to dis- 
cuss the means of reconciling tho just expectations 
of tlioMi ulio bad gaiiieil and secured a mi^bt\ 
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empire, with the interests of other classes of their 
coiintr}Tnen The fashion of cari-jnng gieat ques- 
tions by clamour — of oveia'wing the legislatuie by 
agitation — of getting up meetings of interested or 
fanatical partisans, and calling their resolutions the 
exjiiession of public opinion — this system was just 
beginning to pievail. Ninety-nine hundiedths of 
the peojile of Gieat Biitain were peifectly indif- 
feient to the questions connected Avith the tiade 
and government of India, which were agitated so 
waimly in parliament Those who raised the out- 
cry for open trade claimed to have their demand 
legal ded as that of the countiy. The ministers, 
possessing neithei the infoimation necessary to en- 
able them to judge how far the claim was well 
founded, nor the moral com age to resist any claim 
suppoited by a sufficient array of noisy agitation, 
pelde’d to impoitunate clamour that which it was 
quite certain no leasoning, even though it amounted 
to demonstration, would have extorted fiom them. 
They had no love of change for its own sake They 
were nevei suspected of possessing any deep ac- 
quaintance with political science, nor of any affection 
Tor what is understood by the phrase “ libeial policy ” 
They weie disciples of expediency — they opened the 
trade with India because this course was the least 
tioublesome that presented itself, and appeared the 
most safe, with leference to the retention, by the 
ruhng party, of powei and , place. Whether the 
time had aiiived for taking this step — whethei, 
with lefeience to all ciicumstances, it weie better 
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LAP ixiii to throTT open the vast empire of India to nnre- 
strmned commercial competition, to nphold the 
monopoly as it stood, or to admit a more general 
participation m the trade, nnder regnlations adapted 
to the state of things then existing are questions 
■which cannot be discnseed satisfiictonly except at 
greater length than the occasion -will justify Very 
many honest and enlightened men -will mamtam 
that the opening of the Indian trade in 1818 was 
nght , but, in proportion as they are honest and 
enlightened ■will be their promptitude to admit that 
those by whom the act was promoted were right 
only by accident — that they gave, because they 
thought they could not •withhold — and that they 
would have been not less ready to maintain the pn- 
viloges of the East-India Company than to destroy 
them, had ns many mterested or expectant partisans 
called for their preservation ns then yelled for their 
abohtion. 

A D iBiJ. On the 18th of July the bill wns read a third 
time m the House of Commons, and passed In tho 
House of Lords it passed almost sub nlaiiiOj it 
being opposed only by tho Earl of Lauderdale, 
because it did not go far enough and tho hostility 
of that disappointed aspirant to tho ofBco of gover- 
nor-general evaporated in an angry protest 

Thus was inserted tho narrow end of tho wedge 
which ■was to sliattor the fnbno of commorcinl 
gnindour reared by the East-India Company by tho 
labours of more tlian two hundred years 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

The person selected as the successor of the Eail chap xxiv 
of Mmto was the Eail of Moira. This nobleman 
possessed considerable militaiy reputation, in addi- 
tion to which he had acqmred the chaiacter of an 
accomplished statesman He was a man of mature 
age and great expenence * he moreover enjoyed the 
personal fiaendship of the Pnnce Regent, and was 
universally regarded as under the guidance of the 
best and most honourable feelings A wise and high- 
mmded course of policy was, therefore, expected 
from him, and India was esteemed fortunate in hav- 
ing received from Bii tain such a ruler. He arrived 
at Calcutta m October, 1814 

According to his own statement,^ the prospect of 
affairs, on Lord Moira’s arrival in Calcutta, was far 
from gratifying He lepresented the finances as m 
a dilapidated condition, and the mihtary force inef- 
ficient and discontented, m consequence of the 
severe and unremitting duty, rendered necessary by 
the 1 eductions which financial embairassment had 

* Summary of the operations m India, with their results, 
pnnted in General Appendix to Report of Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, 1832t 
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CHAP ixiT pressed upon the government. He found also tho 
external relations of the conntiy m an unsettled and 
precanoufl condition. The new governor-general 
succeeded to not less than six hostile discussions 
with different native powers, and to the necessity of 
deviBing measures for cnrbmg the Pmdarees, who 
had long committed the most homble ravages 
with impunity The difBcnlties of the new gover- 
nor-general are not in fiumesa to be ascribed to 
his predecessor The colonial wars, which it had 
been necessary to prosecute, had been attended 
with considerable expense , and the distracted state 
of the relations of the Bntish government with its 
neighbonrs was the natnial result of that tamo 
pohcy — moderate, it was tho fashion to call it — 
which the Earl of Mmto contrary to his better 
judgment, bad felt constrained to follow Among 
the more important and urgent of tlie disputes on 
bond was that with the state of Nepnnl, where tho 
Gooriha tribe had, in a comparatively short penod, 
established a very formidable power 

Tho origin and early history of this tnbo doos not 
fall within the province of this history it mil 
bo sufficient to say that, for a senes of years, tlio 
Goorkhae had pursued an aggressive course of po- 
hcy and mth no inconsidorablo success, Tho dis 
Bcnsions of tho rtyohs airordc<l ample opportunities 
for its prosecution, and thoro was no doficicncj of 
promptitude m embracing them In orcry quarrel 
tho GoorUia pnneo appeared as umpire and mc<lla 
tor and these functions he in\'ariabl} rcndcretl sub- 
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sidiaiy to the aggiandizement of the house of which chap xxiv 
lie was chief The Gooikhas thus acquired an extent 
of dominion and a degiee of power which, combined 
with the disposition they had manifested, rendered 
them dangeious neighbouis to the Biitish govern- 
ment, whose fiontier they bordeied for about eight 
bundled miles. 

Some attempts had been made to establish rela- 
tions of amity with Nepaul ; but the oveitures for 
this puipose were not met, by the ruling paity in 
that state, in the spiiit which had led the Biitish 
authorities to make them. A treaty was indeed 
concluded, but the conduct of the Nepaulese go- 
vernment, after a veiy shoit period, compelled the 
governor-general in council to declaie the treaty 
dissolved This occuiied dm mg the admimstiation 
of the Maiquis Wellesley; and, from that peiiod, 
no mtercouise took place between the two govern- 
ments, until the encioachments of the Nepaulese 
compelled the Biitish to renew it. 

Tliese encioachments weie extended into almost 
eveiy distiict of the Company’s dominions which 
abutted on the frontier, as well as into the teiiito- 
lies of native rulers undei the protection of the 
Biitish government. Among their victims was 
Perthee Saul Sing, the hei editary Rajah of Palpa 
and zermndar of Bootwul Diiven from the hills, 
he retained possession of the zemindary, for which 
he engaged to pay to the British the same annual 
assessment he had foimeily paid to the Oude 
government, to whom they had succeeded He 
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CHAP ixiv bad thofl become entitled to the special protec 
tion of the Company this orrangemont however 
conduced nothing to hia safety for the Goorkhas, 
shortly afterwards, found means to entice him to 
Katmandoo, where they first imprisoned, and finally 
put hnn to death The fiimily of the murdered 
r^ah, despairing of preservmg their remaining pos- 
sessions from the grasp of the enemy surrendered 
the lands to the Company and retired into Goruck- 
pore, where they subsisted on a proviflion allowed 
them by the British government. But this did not 
deter the Nepanlese sovereign frnm prosecuting his 
courae of aggression. He subsequently claimed the 
management of Bootwul as the representative of 
the Riyoh of Palpa tho establishment of his au 
thonty was formally proclaimed and his pretensions 
were supported by the nssemblagoof a considerable 
body of troops on the firontier The proper mode 
of noticing these acts would have been by the de- 
spatch of a British force sufficient to compel tho 
retirement of the invaders but negotiation was 
preferred to arms, and tho result of the preference 
was, that the Goorkhas succooded m occupying 
t\ro-thirds of the distnet of Bootwul, west of tho 
Torraio, tho revenues of which they collected and 
appropriated. 

On tho accession of Sir George Barlow to tho 
govommont, ho deemed it necessary to rescue tho 
question from tho oblivion Into which it had fallen , 
but tho temporizing coniso which ho adopted was 
little calculated to sustain cither the honour or in 
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(cic'its of the British, in a dispute ^^ith antagonists chap xxiv 
hold, acute, and enterprising as the Goorkhas lie 
reipnrcd them, indeed, to e\acuate BootMul; hut 
the demand was coujilcd with an oflci of relinquish- 
ing. on the paitof the British authorities, all claims 
to the sovereignty of Shcora) Shcoraj was in- 
cluded 111 the territory ceded hy Oude to the Com- 
]iany, hut it had proMOusly to the cession heen sub- 
jugated hy the Gooikhas This Avas assumed as the 
justification of the concession, hut Aoiy unreasonahly 
sq The right set up, on the part of Nepaul, was 
founded in usuipation, and, though exercised foi 
a somewhat longei jieriod of time, was m no re- 
spect hcttci than that which they asscitcd to Boot- 
AMil The pi oposed sui lender Alas, liOAveAer, Avith- 
out efiect. The Gooikha prince rejected the ofibi, 
and refiised any concession heyond that of faim- 
ing BootAMil as a zemindary. Sir Geoige Bailow 
shortly afterwaids went to Madras, and, after Ins 
departure, the matter foi a time lested in such 
peifect tianquilhty as might almost warrant a sus- 
jncion that it was forgotten 

At length Lord Mmto directed the magistiate 
of Goruckpore to repoit on the Nepaulese en- 
cioachments; and, soon aftei wards, he addressed 
a letter to the lajah, requiiing him to Avithdiaw 
from Bootwul, and acquiesce in the le-establish- 
ment of the British authority. So far fiom com- 
pl}ung, the i-ajah asserted his right to a fuithei 
extension of teriitory, and alleged his respect for 
the Biitish government as the cause of his foi- 
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CHAP XXIV bearing to take possefleion of it. He proposed, 
however, on investigation by officers appointed by 
the two governments, with a view to the settle- 
ment of the difierencee between them Here the 
negotiation agam rested for a considerable period 
till the r^ahs respect for the British became so 
weakened, as to prove insufficient to restram him 
any longer from the occnpntion of the distncta 
on which he had previously set his desire The 
Nepoulese crossed the Terraie, which had hitherto 
been their limit, into the districts of Polee, and 
at the same time extended their inroads from Sheo- 
ny into the adjoining tuppah of Debrooah 

Those new aggressions it was impossible to bear 
with the philosophical indifference which the Bri- 
tish authorities had hitherto displayed nnth regard 
to the oncToachmonts of tho Nepanleso They were 
ronsod, not indeed to action, but to threats, qua- 
lified as usnnl by the display of a spint of con- 
cession It was intimated that tho nyah s proposal 
of an mquiry by coramissionors would ho accepted 
Colonel Bradshaw was accordingly appointed by 
tho British government, and procoodod to BooUnil 
whore he was met by tho Ncpaulcso commissioners 
Tho appointment of a commissioner to inqmro into 
rights whicli woro perfectly clear cannot bo rc- 
gardoil 03 cither a wiso or a dignified proccc<ling 
Lord hllnto indeed, scoms to have felt that to such 
a course of policy it was necessary to fix a limit, 
and altliough ho had previously been willing to 
adhere to tho propcr*nl of Sir George Barlow, and 
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sacrifice Slieoiaj to gain possession of Bootwul, he chap xxiy. 
detemiiued, on the appointment of the commissioner, 
to insist on the restitution of both, if the light to 
them should be established by the iniTstigation It 
was estabhshed ; and then, as might have been anti- 
cipated, the Nepaiilese commissioneis turned their 
minds to the discover y of expedients for procrasti- 
nation An offer of compromise was made, and re- 
ferred by Major Bradshaw to the governor-general, 
by whom it was very properly rejected, and the Rajah 
ofNepaul was called upon to smiender that which he 
had clearly no right to retain This was the state of 
things when the Bail of Mmto resigned the govern- 
ment to the Earl of Moira 

The encroachments already related, though they 
may be regarded as the more important, were by no 
means the only acts of aggression perpetrated by the 
Nepaulese against the British and the chiefs under 
then protection In Saiun, some serious disturban- 
ces had taken place from the same cause. A Ne- 
paulese soubahdar, having passed the fiontier, seized, 
plundered, and burnt some ■\ullages At the very 
time when an inquiry mto the transaction was pend- 
ing, under the sanction of both governments, the 
Nepaulese took possession of the remaimng vil- 
lages of the tuppah ; the total number seized being 
twenty-two These villages had been m the pos- 
session of the British for thuty years, and the at- 
tack was made without any previous demand or 
notice When Colonel Bradshaw had concluded 
the Bootwul investigation, he was instructed to pro- 
VOL IV s 
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CHAP 13 IV ceed to the Sanm frontier, for the purpose of ad- 
’ jnstmg the differences existing there This appears 
to have been both unnecessary and injudicious the 
Nepaulese had not the shadow of nght, and there 
was consequently nothing to discuss. 

The government appears to have subsequently 
found Itself embarrassed by the character m which 
it had permitted Colonel Bradshaw to proceed to 
the Samn fiontior The villages had been restored 
subject to the result of the investigation with this 
mvestigotioa the British government doolmed to 
proceed. They would have been perfectly justi- 
fied m this had they taken the determination earlier 
but, havmg permitted the Nepaulese diplomatists to 
lead them thus far it is not easy to defend their 
sudden departure from a course to which the other 
party must have considered them pledged It is 
true that the proceedings at Bootwnl were not cal- 
culated to inspire the Bntish with much confidence 
in the good faith of their opponents this, it may 
bo presnmod was tho impression of the govom- 
mont and Colonel Bmdshaw was accordingly m- 
stmetod to invito tho Nepaulese commissioners to 
moot hfan for tho purpose of rcuiowing tho pro- 
ceedings already taken, and nothing appearing to 
give a different complexion to tho transactions, 
to demand a renunciation of all pretensions to tho 
twenty two villages, and a surrender of tho lands 
on tho Samn frontier which were still withhold 
In pursuance of these instructions Colonel Brad- 
shaw addressed a note to tho commissioners, pro- 
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posing a meeting. To this the commissioners re- chap x? 
plied bj a Terj long letter, declaiing that they 
would not meet Colonel Bradshaw, nor hold any 
communication with him, revoking the conditional 
transfer of the twenty-two villages, and requirmg 
the Bntish commissioner instantly to quit the fron- 
tier. It is to he lamented that any pretext was 
affoided to the Nepaulese for thus abruptly termi- 
nating the negotiations ; but it is admitted that the 
commumcations of Colonel Bradshaw with the com- 
missioners had countenanced the belief, that an in- 
vestigation similar to that in Bootwul was to be 
instituted in Sarun It has been alleged, that Co- 
lonel Bradshaw was not authorized to give any po- 
sitive assurances to that ejffect A faithless govern- 
ment may always avail itself of this excuse to dis- 
avow the acts of its a 2 :ents : and it is unfortunate 
when an upnght and honourable one is compelled to 
have recourse to it But while the position in which 
the British government was thus placed was some- 
what embairassmg, and its decision, perhaps, rather 
hasty, two points are perfectly clear — that its claims 
were founded on substantial justice, and that the 
objects of the Nepaulese were only evasion and 
delay. Although, theiefore, we cannot but wish, 
eithei that no such expectations had been held out, 
or that they had been gratified, it is because the 
course taken seems to cast some slight shadow on 
the honour of the Biitish nation, and not because 
the territorial rights of the Nepaulese weie in any 
degree disregarded. Their claims they knew to be 

s 2 
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HlffTOBT OF THE 


CHAP TTT T unteimble and chicanery afforded the only means of 
defendmg them , hut it would have been better to 
submit to some further delay, than to place the cha- 
racter of the British government in a questionable 
light 

The Earl of Moira now addressed n letter to the 
Rnjoh of Nepaul, threatemng immediate resort to 
hostile measures, unless the rights of the Bntish 
were conceded , and not restmg on idle threat^ 
Colonel Bradshaw was instructed, m the event of 
refusal or evasion on the part of the rajah, to re- 
sume possession of the nsnrped lands. The answer 
of tho rryoh being nnsatisfoctory. Colonel Bradshaw 
proceeded to execute the orders which he had 
received, and the resumption of the disputed lands 
was effected without opposition 

A similar course was adopted with regard to 
Bootwol and Sbeorqj Their restitution was de 
manded withm a given time and on failure, tho 
magistrate of Qoruckporo 11113 ordered to take pos- 
session of them The period having expired without 
any intimation on tho part of the Nopanlese, of a 
disposition to comply with the dictates of justice 
tho magistrate directed Ins police officois to advance 
and cstahhsh stations at certain fixed places Being 
resisted by tho Ncpaulcsc officers, they retired when 
a body of troojis marched in, and occupied tho dis- 
puted lands without impediment 

But tho courso of events was not to continue 
thus smooth In consequence of tho approach of 
tho sickly season it was deemed necessary to with- 
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draw tlie tioops fiom tlie Terraie, and their dejiar- 
tuie was the signal foi the levival of aggiession on 
the part of the Nepaulese, attended, too, by circum- 
stances of peculiai atiocity On the moiumg of the 
29th of May, 3814, thiee of the police stations m 
Bootwul weie attacked by a laige foice, the office! s 
driven out, and eighteen of them killed Among 
the slam Avas the tannahdar of Chilwan, who, aftei 
having smiendeied himself jnisonei, was miirdeied, 
m cold blood, by the Nepaulese commander The 
whole of the lands at Bootunjl weie foithAvith le- 
occupied by the usm-piug poAvei , and Sheoiaj, fiom 
the want of regulai troops to defend it, was aban- 
doned. The insalubrity of the season, Avhich had 
dictated the withdrawal of the tioops, piecluded 
their return, excejit at gieat iisk The government, 
theiefore, confined its measuies to the defence of 
the existmg frontiei, and the piohibition of all com- 
mercial intercourse between the Biitish piovinces 
and Nepaul 

The last outiage committed by the Nepaulese 
government might have been expected to put an 
end to negotiation ; but the Earl of Mona made 
one further attempt to effect a settlement of the 
existmg diffeiences without an appeal to the swoid. 
A lettei addiessed by him to the Bajah of Nepaul, 
comjilaimng especially of the treacherous attack 
upon Bootwul and the muidei of the police officeis, 
Avas answered by one in which no notice whatever 
Avas taken of those subjects, but Avhich was filled 
Avith leiteiations of refuted claims, gioundless accu- 
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CHAP X33V sations of tlie agents of the Bntiah government, 
and menaces of hostility, if events should render it 
necessary With the receipt of this letter the sys- 
tem of frmtless commonication came to an end, the 
governor-general very properly suffering it to pass 
■mthout reply 

War being inevitable, the Earl of Moira took 
unmediate measnres for commencmg it with acti- 
vity and vigour , and a plan was laid down for 
mvoding the Nepaolese temtoiy at four different 
points For this purpose, four separate divisions of 
troops were assembled one to act directly against 
the enemy's capital, by the route of Mucwanpore , 
a second, mtended to resume the usurped lands of 
Bootwul and Sheor^j and afterwards menace the 
provmce of Palpa , a third, with the design of pene- 
trating the passes of the Deyro Dboon, occupying 
that valley and other positions in Gurhwal, and 
seizing the passes of the Jumna and Ganges and 
a fourth to act against the western provmces and 
the western army of tho Goorkhas, which was un- 
derstood to be composed of the flower of their 
troops. The lost division, which was placed under 
the command of Colonel Ochtorlony consisted origi- 
nally of about six thousand men, with sixteen pieces 
of ordnnnca Its strongth was subsequently in- 
creased to seven thousand men, and tho number of 
pieces of ordnance to twenty-two Attached to 
this division was a body of irregular troops, whfcli 
in tho course of tho campaign amounted to about 
four thousand five hundred men Part of these 
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were auxiliaries fumislied by tbe Seikh chiefs and chap xxiv. 
the expelled Rajah of Hindoie. In the progress of 
the opeiations a corps was also fonned of deserters 
from the Goorkha army. 

The Earl of Moira proposed, in aid of his mili- 
tary operations, a series of political ariangements, 
the object of which was to engage in the British 
cause the chieftains of the ancient hill principabties, 
who had been diiven out by the Goorkhas; and 
thiough them to draw over their former subjects, 
who were represented as letaimng a strong attach- 
ment to the famibes of their exiled rulers, and 
bolding their conquerors in the greatest detestation* 

The expediency of this plan seems to have been 
doubted by Colonel Ochteilony, who urged that em- 
baiTassment, inconvemence, and expense were hkely 
to result fiom the lestoration of the hill chieftains 
under the protection and guarantee of the Bntish 
government, and especially pomted out the neces- 
sity which would constantly arise for its mterpo- 
sition to settle the differences which, it might be 
foreseen, would occur among them. This obhga- 
tion, however, Lord Moira did not appear to con- 
template as necessarily falling ivithm the province 
of the protecting power, and his opimon of the 
military and political advantages of the plan re- 
mamed imshaken. Colonel Ochteilony was, there- 
foie, furnished with a draft of a proclamation, 
declaiing the intention of the British goveinment 
to expel the Goorkhas and restore the ancient 
chiefs ; disclaiming all pecumaiy indemmfication. 
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IT and requiring only a realous and cordial co-opera- 
tion BgaiuBt the Ghoorkns, then, or at any futuro 
period -when it might agam be necessary The time 
for lEguing this proclamation iras left to the discre- 
tion of Colonel Ochterlony , and that officer having 
completed his preparataoiifl, proceeded to Roopoor, 
where he was to commence his march into the hills. 
The third division, destmed for Gnrhwal was 
placed nnder the command of Major General Gil 
lespie, who had qnitted Java in consequence of dis- 
putes with the lientenant-govemor of that settle- 
ment Its original strength, of three thousand five 
hundred men and fourteen pieces of ordnance, was 
afterwards augmented to about ten thousand five 
hundred men and twenty pieces of ordnance At- 
tached to tins division were between six and seven 
thousand irregulars, of vanous descnptiona, raised by 
Mr William Fraser first assistant to the readent at 
Delhi and when embodied placed nnder the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Frodorich Young to whose 
peculiar fitness for the charge tho governor-general 
afforded his personal testimony To Miyor Steven- 
son was allotted the duty of obtommg mtelligence 
and guides. The force under the command of Ma- 
jor Genornl GiUespio was assembled at Solianinpore 
by tho middle of October and marched towards the 
Dlioon shortly after Tho movements of this divi- 
sion, as well OB those of tho Inst, wore intended to 
bo assisted by a course of ncgotmtlons, which woro 
intrusted to Mr Fraser above mentioned, and tho 
Ilononrablo EJuiird Gardner 
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The second division, which was destined to clear chap xxiv. 
the Teiiaie and re-estabhsh the Biitish authoiity 
ill the usurped lauds, consisted of neaily five thou- 
sand troops, with a body of iiregulars amounting 
to nine hundred Twelve pieces of ordnance were 
originally allotted to it, but, by after arrangements, 
some of them were replaced by others of supenoi 
liower, and the number was inci eased to fifteen. 

This division was placed under the command of 
Majoi -General John Suhvan Wood, to whom was 
also committed the management of the political 
negotiations that were to be combined with the 
opeiations of his division. He arrived at Goruck- 
poie on the 15th of Novembei, the climate of the ad i 814 
Terraie, antecedently to that period, being legaided 
as unfavom’able to the health of the troops 

The division winch was mtended to advance 
duectly agamst Katmandoo remains to be noticed 
Of the opeiations of tins division the highest ex- 
pectations were formed, and the commander-in-chief 
Avas anxious to place it in the very highest state of 
efliciency It comprehended eight thousand troops 
and twenty-six pieces of oidnance, which were 
placed under the command of Majoi -General Mai- 
ley. The political arrangements connected ivith 
this division weie mtinsted to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bradshaw 

Subsidiary, m some degi’ee, to the duties assigned 
to this division of the invading army, was a foice 
placed undei the command of Captain Bane Lat- 
tei, designed to act pimcipally, though not exclu- 
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CHAP TTi v Biyely, on tte defensive To that oflScer was m 
trusted the defence of the British frontier, from the 
nver Koosi, eastward, to Juggigohath, on the Bur- 
hampooter , and his attention was more especially 
called to that part comprehended between the 
Koosi and the Seistah, which latter nver formed 
the eastern limi t to the Nepauleee temtones. The 
force, regular and irregnlar placed at the disposal 
of Captam Barr6 Latter amounted to about two 
thousand seven hundred mem 

Whfle these preparations were m progress, the 
Nepaulese contmued to repeat those mock over- 
tures for an amicable ad[jnstment of the pending 
differences in which they bad so long persevoped 
Frequent communicatioiis were made to Colonel 
Ochterlony by Ummer Sing Tbappa, who oom- 
manded the western force of the Goorkhas , but 
these appear to have been ascribed to motives less 
honourable to that oflScer than those which he 
avowed- Some information which had reached the 
British government induced a belief that Ummer 
Sing Thappa, notwithstanding his apparent attach- 
ment to the Goorkha cause, was secretly disaffected 
to the Nepaulese govommont, and might be induced 
to betray the army he commanded and the country 
he occupied, into the hands of the English, m con- 
eidomtion of his personal mtcrosts bomg adequately 
provided for Acting upon this Information, the 
British government gave secret instructions to 
Colonel Ochtorlony and to the resident at Delhi 
to meet with encouragement any advance which 
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Ummer Sing Tliappa might make towards effecting chap xxiv. 
such a bargain 

Before the result of these instractions could be 
Imown, the governor-generars agent at Benares an- 
nounced that a brahmin, who declared himself au- 
thorized by Runjore Sing Thappa, son of Ummer 
Sing Thappa, had proposed, on behalf of that func- 
tionary and his father, to put the British troops in 
possession of Nepaul, on conditions, the objects of 
u^hich were to confiim the lajah in the government, 
and secuie to the negotiators certain advantages as 
the reward of their services A favourable answer 
was letm-ned, and Runjore Sing Thappa was recom- 
mended to put himself in communication -with Colonel 
Bradshaw, to whom, as well as to Colonel Ochterlony, 
notice of the pioposal, and mstructions as to their 
own course, were foithwith tiansmitted The biah- 
mm retm-ned to Katmandoo, avowedly to commu- 
nicate to his employers the result of his mission, 
and not long afterwards re-appeaied at Benares, 
with another person of the same older with himself. 

But the new mission professed different objects from 
the old one. The two brahmins were the bearers 
of letters from the rajah and Ins ministers, in- 
timatmg a desire to open a negotiation for peace, 
and the prospect of overcoming the Nepaulese by 
intrigue, instead of force, was m this quarter at an 
end. 

It seems not improbable that the overture was 
only a piece of that toituous policy which charac- 
terizes all the j^roceedmgs of Eastern statesmen. 
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CHAP ixiv That policy appears, on this occasion, to have at- 
tracted the favour and excited the mutation of their 
rivals, irho Trere determmed if posable to shake 
the mtegnty of Ummer Smg Thappa, But the coy- 
ness of the Nepanlese general surprised and disap- 
pomted them, and Colonel Ochterlony wbs instructed 
to spare him the confoaon of an unsohcited confes- 
aon of attachment by hintmg that his advances 
•would be entirely agreeable The Bntish comman- 
der accordingly took advantage of some partial suo- 
cessee on hia own part to address a letter to Ummer 
Smg Thappa, intimating that he had rtaceived the 
authonty of the governor general to communicate 
with him on any proposal that he might have to offer 
But though thus aasiduonflly ■wooed, the Goorkha 
chief was not won His answer was a decided and 
somewhat scornful rejection of the suit. This, how- 
ever did not prevent its renewal Fresh commu- 
mcations with Ummer Sing were subsequently 
opened, and kept on foot through his son m the 
hope that the pnvato mterosts of the minister and 
tho general might be made the instruments of over- 
coming their public duty , but they ended hko tho 
former Either tho honesty of those officers was 
imprcgnahlo, or thoir expectations of tho ultimate 
success of the British arms were not high 

Tho endeavours made to corrupt tho fidohty of 
tho servants of tho Nopaulcso govomment aro not 
unsanctioned hy precedent hut it is certain that 
such practices enunot bo reconciled with tho great 
luoml pnnciples b\ whicli states, no lets than indi- 
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viduals, ought to be governed. If it were right for chap xxtv 
the British authorities to tempt the Nepaulese gene- 
ral into the coui’se they desired, it could not be 
wi’ong for him to yield to their overtures; and if 
Ummei Sing might innocently have surrendered the 
army intrusted to him, and the country which it 
defended, then might Colonel Ochterlony, with 
equal innocence, have gone over with his division 
to the Nepaulese, or the Earl of Moira have made 
his bargain with the numerous parties who look with 
envy on the"" Biitish possessions in India, for parti- 
tionmg among them the golden empire committed 
to his care But the mle of morals is too deal* to 
need the support of either reasoning or illustration 
To j)rocure by a bribe the commission of an atrocious 
crime is obviously to participate in the guilt of it 
No casuistiy can evade this conclusion yet high- 
mmded men will deliberately and zealously seek 
to tempt others into the peipetration of acts of the 
grossest treachery — acts from which, if proposed to 
themselves, they would recoil with equal indigna- 
tion and horror, and to the performance of which 
they would unhesitatmgly prefer to encounter death. 

Upon what principles they establish for others a 
standard of morals lower than their own, or by what 
sophistiy they pei’suade themselves that treachery is 
a fair subject of purchase, it were vain to inquire ; 
but it may be hoped that the time will arrive when 
civilized nations shall no longer recognize as legiti- 
mate any mode of waifare from which honom’ is 
excluded The attempt to shake the allegiance of 
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CHAP juuv Ummer Smg happily foiled and the Bntiah nation 
escaped the discredit of a tninnph ■which, as it ■would 
have been o^wrag neither to Talour nor to mihtary 
skill, but to the operation of the basest mobves 
upon the basest natures, would have detracted for 
more from the national honour than it would have 
added to the nabonal power 

The progress of events has been somewhat anb- 
apated, m order to throw together all the incidents 
connected ■with this process of Machiavelhan pohcy 
It "Will now be necessary to take up the detail of the 
mihtary operabons. The campaign commenced by 
the seizure of the Tinley Pass, m the Deyra Dhoon, 
A D 1814. on the 20th of October by Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Carpenter, of the 17th Nabve Infontry, who 
had been detached for that pnrpose by Mtyor Gene- 
ral Gillespie The latter officer entered the Dhoon 
on the 24th, by the Kerree Pass, and immediately 
marched upon Kolungn, while detachments occupied 
the passes and femes of the Jumna. On the 20th 
preparations ■were made for on attack upon Kalun- 
gtt the army under General Gillespie being formed 
into four columns, commanded respectively by Lieu- 
tenont-CoIonel Carpenter Captain J W Fast, of 
the 17th Nabvo Infontry, Bartlet Kelly, of 

the Light Infantry Battalion and Captain 'William 
Campbell of the 0th Native Infontry ■with a column 
of reserve nnder Mryor John Ludlow, of tho 0th 
At half past three o clock on the oflcmoon of tho 
30th tho columns under Colonel Carpenter and 
Major Lndlow marched from their encampment, 
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without any resistance from the enemy, and took chap xxiv. 
possession of the table-land, where they established 
themselves so as to cover the working party which 
was to be employed during the night in construct- 
ing batteries. The three remaining columns moved 


at an early hour the next morning, to be in leadi- 
ness to attack simultaneously with that from the 
table-land ; Major Kelly, on Km’sulle, by the Jag- 
heikeena road ; Captain Fast, towards the stockade, 
by the village of Luckhound ; and Captain Camp- 



bell, by the village of Ustall Shortly after day- 


light the battel les opened on the fort with ten pieces 


of ordnance. 


The signal for the columns moving to the assault 
was to be given from the batteiies two hours pre- 
viously to the moment of attack, and repeated from 
the camp below ; but the aiiangements appear to 
have been lU concerted ; at all events, they were in- 
efficient. The signal was fixed about eight o’clock, 
but it was not heard by Major Kelly, Captain Fast, 
or Captain Campbell ; and, consequently, only the 
columns under Colonel Carpenter and Major Lud- 
low moved. These advauced and canied the stock- 


ade thrown across the load leadmg to the fort , they 
then pushed on close undei the walls, which were 
stockaded all round Here their jirogress was 
stopped The fire of the batteries had been mef- 
fective ; a small openmg only was visible, and that 
was defended by stockades withm stockades The 
Biitish foice was consequently obhged to retfre, after 
sustaining a fiightful loss in officers and men. 
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CHAP iuv Soon after the colomns moyed three additional 
companies had been ordered from the camp hnt, 
hy the time they amved on the table-land the co- 
lumns m advance had been forced to fall back An 
attack by so small a force had obvionsly bttle chance 
of success but General Gillespie vras, no doubt, ap- 
prehensive of the unhappy effects likely to follow a 
repulse at so early a period of the ivar and this, in 
addition to the impulses of his personal bravery 
probably mduced him to head an assault made by 
t.hiH httle band, assisted by two six pounders. The 
assault was made and failed n second met with no 
better success , a third was still more unfortunate 
m its results, for when within thirty yards of the 
gateway the gallant general was mortally wounded 
while m the act of cheering on his men. Thus ter- 
mmated the proceedings of this ill fated day with 
the loss of an oflScer who had rendered good service 
to hiB country m the East, and whose career had 
been marked by a courage which desorves the 
epithet of heroic, Tho memory of General Gil- 
lespie received from the pubho authonties the ho- 
nours which it so well deserved, 

Kalungn was yot to be the scene of fresh misfor 
tune and discomfiture to the British force, Tho 
failure of tho former attack had suggested the ne- 
cessity of procuring a battenng-tram. It omvod 
and was forthwith brouglit into operation At one 
A,D 1814 o clock m tho afternoon of the 24th of November 
tho breach was reported to bo completely prac 
ticnblc and tho command having b} tho death of 
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General Gillespie, devolved on Colonel Sebright chap xxiv. 
Mawbey, of His Majesty’s 53rd Foot, that officei 
ordered a storming-paity to advance. But this re- 
newed attempt to gain possession of the fort was not 
more fortunate than the precedmg one. The enemy 
defended the place with despeiate valom, and, after 
a contest of two hours, Colonel Mawbey withdiew 
his tioops with severe loss The stormmg-party had 
succeeded in gaimng the top of the breach, when a 
momentary hesitation proved fatal to them, and a 
large proportion was swept away. The failure was 
ascnbed, by Colonel Mawbey, partly to the bold re- 
sistance of the enemy, who, in spite of repeated 
discharges from all the guns, mortals, and howitzers, 
of the batteiy coveimg the advance, peisisted in 
manning the breach and bidding defiance to the as- 
sailants ; and partly to the difficulties of the service 
which the British tioops weie called upon to per- 
foim. The descent from the top of the bieach is 
repiesented as having been so deep and rapid that 
the most daiing of the assailants would not ventme 
to leap down ; and it is added, that, had they done 
so, the attempt would have involved the ceitain de- 
straction of those who made it, from a number of 
pointed stakes and bamboos which had been placed 
at the bottom, and which it would have been im- 
possible to avoid Such was the lepresentation of 
the officer m command But the explanation was 
by no means satisfactory to the Eail of Moira, who 
expressed some discontent and surpiise at this se- 
cond failure to cany a place (to use his ovu words) 

VOL HL T 
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CHAP xxiT “ certainly of no great strongtli or extent, destitute 
of a ditch, and defended by a gamson -vrliose only 
means of resistance consisted m their personal gal- 
lantry ” While some weight must be allowed to the 
Circumstances enumerated by Lord Moira, candour 
must attribute a portion of his imphed censure to 
the feeling of disappointment at the repeated re- 
verses which thus marhed the commencement of 
a campaign, on the plan of which he had bestowed 
so much thought, and in the success of which his own 
reputation was essentially committed 

But the repeated assaults upon Kalonga, though 
unsuccessful when made, were not without effect 
Though retaining possession of the fort, the gamson 
had suffered dreadfully from the fire of the British 
artillery, and, greatly reduced m numbers, depnved 
of their officers, m want of provisions and water 
and m danger of pestilence from the accumulation 
of the dead they on the morning of the 30th of 
A D isK November evacuated the place, which was imme- 
diately taken possession of by Colonel Mawbey 
The scone withm the fort was of the most appallmg 
descnption, and bore ample testimony to the des- 
perate spirit which bad animated its defenders 
Their fortune without the walb was not happier 
than it had been within, their flight being inter- 
cepted by detachments of tho British force, and the 
groator part of tlio fugitives oithor killed wounded 
or made prisoners. In thb semeo Megor Ludlow 
greatly distinguished hirasolfi especially by attacking 
and dislodging from a very advantageous position a 
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force composed of the few folio weis who had accom- chap xxiv. 
pamed the killadar, Bulbudder Sing, in his escape, 
strengthened by a body of abont thiee hundred 
Goorkhas, who had been dispatched to remforce the 
garrison of Kalunga, but had vainly hovered about 
the hills, waiting an opportumty to enter the place 
The foit was ordered to be destroyed 

The fall of Kalunga was followed by some other 
advantages, which, though tnfling in themselves, 
were necessary to the success of the geneial plan 
of operations A strongly stockaded position, which 
the enemy occupied on the heights above the town 
of Calsie, was abandoned after a feeble resistance ; 
and the stiong fort of Baiaut, situated in the moun- 
tains formmg the north-eastern boundaiy of the 
vaUey of Deyra, was evacuated by the gaiiison and 
forthwith occupied by the Bntish The precipitate 
abandonment of this place was occasioned by the 
defection of the chief zemindars and inhabitants, 
whose zeal foi the Bntish cause appeal’s, however, 
to have been stimulated by the piomise of a native 
officer, that then services should be requited by a 
small gratuity. In addition to these acqmsitions, 
the post of Luckergaut, on the Ganges, where it 
forms the eastern limit of the Dhoon, was in the 
possession of a Bntish detachment ; thus complet- 
ing the occupation of the valley and of the principal 
passes leading to it But Gurhwal, to the east of 
the Bageruttee, still lemamed in the possession of 
the enemy, and this tract included several stiong 
and commanding positions 

T 2 
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CHAP XXIV A force deemed sufficient for the occupation of 
the Dhoon having been left under the command of 
Colonel Carpenter, the rest of the division marched 
for Nahun , and, during ite progress, the command 
was assumed hy Mtyor General Martmdell, lyho 
had been appomted to succeed General Gilleepie, 
Nahun fell without an effort, the enemy abandomug 
it on the approach of the invading force, and with- 
drawmg to Jyetuck a fort erected on the summit 
of a mountain of great elevation, bearmg the same 
name Upon this pomt a force was concentrated, 
amounting to about two thousand two hundred 
men, commanded by Ruiyore Smg 

The operations for the reduction of Jyetuck were 
multiform and long protracted, and their commence- 
ment was marked by misfortune and defeat. With 
tho double view of dispossessing the enemy of a 
strong position and cuttmg off the supply of water 
a combmed attack planned upon a stockade, 
about a mile west of thefort^and on the mormng of 
A.D 1814 tho 27th of December was put into execution- Ono 
column a thousand strong was commanded by 
Mtgor Ludlow who was directed to proceed to the 
left of tho fort of Jumpta, while Mtyor Wilham 
Richards, '^th another column comprising about 
so\on hundred men was to make a dotour to tho 
nght, and take up a position on tho other side It 
was calcubtod that both columns would reach tho 
rcspcctivo points of attack before daybreak , hut, 
unfortunately, ilajor Ludlow did not am\o till long 
after IIo was of course perceived and tho anti 
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cipated advantage was lost Notwithstanding this chap xxiv. 
unfavourable circumstance, the first encounter was 
encouraging to the hopes of the assailants, the 
enemy being driven from his advanced position, and 
com]jelled to retire into his stockade. But here 
the tide of success turned. A gallant, but, under 
the ciicumstances, an mconsideiate and impmdent 
charge, made by a part of the King’s 53rd, in 
opposition to the judgment of the commander, 
was repulsed, and the assailants irere driven back 
in confusion The ground, thus i-ashly lost, might, 
perhaps, yet have been recovered, had the rest of 
the detachment performed its duty ; but the native 
infantiy appeared panic-struck, and all efforts to 
form them proved ineffectual The column under 
Maj’or Richards displayed a better spirit and met 
with better fortune. They earned the position 
which they had been dispatched to occupy, and 
mamtained it against repeated and vigorous assaults 
of the enemy, who, after Major Ludlow’s defeat, 
were enabled to turn their whole force against them. 

Their mode of attack was peculiarly haiassmg : 
entrenching themselves behind jutting points of 
rock and other situations affording shelter, they 
kept up an irregular fire, -charging occasionally and 
then retiring to their coverts. From the nature of 

* From tte cliaracter of the Bengal army this defection -was 
unlooked for It has been alleged to have arisen from the fact of 
the native detachment bemg broken by the rush of the 53rd m 
returning. 
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CHAP XXIV tbo ground, it vrns almost impossible to dislodge 
thorn from their retreats, and the British troops 
■were, therefore, compelled to sustain thoir attacks 
■without the advontage of shelter eiyoyod bj their 
opponents , they, however nobly maintamed their 
post through the whole day, and with but small loss, 
until they were withdrawn from their arduous duty 
by orders from General Martmdell to return to 
camp These orders did not amve until the whole 
of the ammunition was expended, and the troops 
bad been compelled to employ stones m their de- 
fence. The retreat was far more disastrous than 
the conflict. It was effected under cover of a very 
gallant charge made by Lieutenant Thackeray with 
the hght company of the 2nd battahon of the 26th 
Native Infantry in which that oflScer and nearly 
his whole company felL Tho sacrifice of these 
brave men probably saved the entire detachment 
from destruction Still a retreat by mght through 
a country beset by diOBculties, and m the possession 
of an enemy active by nature and habit, and elated 
by success, was not to be eflected without confusion 
and senous loss 

The unfortunate result of this attack seems to 
have been produced by the operation of vanous errore 
on the part of the British, all combmmg to onsuro 
the success of the enemy The delay which de- 
prived M^or Ludlow B division of the ad'wmtage of 
approaching the enemy under cover of darkness, 
and the unfortunate impetuosity of a part of tho 
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troops, have been already mentioned In addition, chap xxiv 
Majoi Ludlow was embariassed by the non-ariival 
of his artillery. He was instructed, on attaimng 
the summit of the hill, to fire shot and shells into 
the stockade, and, having succeeded in diivmg the 
enemy out, to make a lodgement there ; but he was 
unpiovided with the means of acting upon these 
instmctions, the guns having been left much in the 
rear ; and it appeals that neither they nor the spaie 
ammunition were ready to move at the appointed 
hour. Of this circumstance General Martmdell 
was not apprized, and he subsequently alleged that 
the knowledge of it would have led him to counter- 
mand the march of the troops It seems extraor- 
dmaiy that no report of so senous an impediment 
to the success of his plan should have reached him, 
and there must undoubtedly have been neglect 
somewhere. 

The continued ill-success of the operations of this 
division was a source of great disappointment to the 
governor-general, and he regarded the conduct of 
the officer in command with much dissatisfaction. 
Approving the project of seizing two points, each 
important to the conduct of a siege, he condemned 
the withdrawal of Major Richards, who had suc- 
ceeded, for no better reason than because the at- 
tack under Major Ludlow had failed He argued 
that the unfavourable issue of the enterprise m 
the one quarter furnished additional cause for im- 
piovmg our success in the other , and that the de- 
spatch of a reinforcement, with due supplies of 
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CHAP XXIV provisions and ammunition, wonid have been a far 
more judicious proceeding than that ■which ■was 
adopted, of ordering the detachment to retreat, 
■without knowing the extent of peril to which such 
on operation might expose it. The opinion of the 
governor general appears sound , but General Mar- 
tmdoU must not be blamed ■with too great se^venty, 
for his situation was far from being easy or en- 
■viable The necessity of caution had been impressed 
upon him from the highest quarter, and the com- 
mander m-chief had expressed an especial desire, 
upon the general assuming the command, that, 
while the spirit of the troops was depressed by 
their recent misfortunes, an assanlt upon Nahun 
should be avoided, and more patient measures 
adopted for its reductioiu Nahnn fell mto our 
hands without an effort as far therefore, as that 
place was concerned, the advice was not needed, 
and the different circumstances of Jyetnck ren- 
dered it there m a great degree mapphcable This 
■was felt by Major-General Martmdell, and he con- 
sequently resorted to a more danug course than that 
which had been prescribed to him at Nahnn The 
partial failure of his attempt led him, somewhat too 
hastily, to despair of it altogether, and to abandon 
the success which was within his grasp The fatal 
consequences which, before Kalunga, had resulted 
from mdiscreet donng probably occurred to his 
mind, and led him into the opposite extreme of over- 
much caution This effect would bo aided by the in 
stmctions which ho had received, and the consequent 
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apprehension that unsuccessful enterprise would be chap xxiv. 
regarded as a violation of them. It is possible also 
that, looking at the unhappy and unexpected failure 
of a pait of the native troops in Major Ludlow’s 
division, he might have been apprehensive of similar 
occmvences in that of Major Richards. It is true 
that nothing of the kind took place, the whole of 
that division having manifested the most perfect 
steadiness and mtiepidity ; but of this General Mar- 
tindell could not have been aware when he dis- 
patched the orders for letreating, nor perhaps was 
he very accurately informed of all the circumstances 
under which the fadure had occurred. The orders 
Avere certainly inj'udicious ; but sufficient allowance 
seems scarcely to have been made for the difficulties 
under which they were dictated. 

It will now be proper to advert to the movements 
of the other divisions of the army destined for the 
invasion of the Nepaulese territories. 

That under Colonel Ochterlony penetrated the 
hills, in the direction of Nalagurh, within a few days 
after General Gillespie entered the Dhoon ; and the 
commencement of its operations was not inauspi- 
cious Batteries were opened against Nalaguih, 
and, on the 5th of November, 1814, the foi-t sur- a d 1814. 
rendered. The capture of Taragurh, a small hill- 
fort in the neighbourhood, followed The two places 
were garrisoned by small parties of troops, and a 
dep6t was established at Nalagurh, which thus 
afforded the means of an undisturbed commumca- 
tion Avith the plains. 
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CHAP XXIV moncement of operabons by this division of the 
onny a portion of the gloom, m ■which the nnfortu- 
uate events before Knlunga had involved those in- 
trusted to General Gillespie 

The establishment of a battery at a more nd 
vonced pomt was still the object to which the com- 
mander of the division directed his attention* One 
poaibon only presented itself where the arbUcry 
could be used with any prospect of success and to 
gam thifl, a considerable space of ground was to be 
traversed by the column of attack, exposed to the 
fire of the enemy firom the other stockades, as well 
as firom that against which their operabons ■were 
directed On the expediency of risking this, Colo- 
nel Ochterlony consulted the field-officers ■with the 
detachment The general impression appeared to 
be unfavourable, and it ■was observed, that it was an 
acknowledged principle, that all attacks of such a 
nature should be sustamed by great superiority of 
numbers , whereas, m the instance under discussion, 
the force of the enemy &r exceeded that of the 
■whole detachment opposed to them The mtelh 
gence of the disastrous result of the second attack 
upon Knlunga seems to have determined Colonel 
Ochterlony not to make on attempt attended by so 
many chances of failure , and he forth'with avowed 
his convicbon, that the enemy s rear ■was unosBail- 
able ■with his present means In fact, the force nt 
the disposal of Colonel Ochterlony -was inadequate 
to the purpose for which it was destined ho there- 
fore determined to wait for rclnforcoraents, and not 
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to lisk the efficiency and safety of the army at his chap xxiv 
disposal by precipitate and ill-judged movements. 

This determmation could scarcely be acceptable to 
his supeiiois, but it mcuiTed no reproach. The ex- 
peiience and character of Colonel Ochterlony pro- 
bably averted the censure which would have been 
bestowed upon an officer who had numbered fewer 
yeais, and whose reputation was less firmly esta- 
blished Conscious that he did all that he ought, 

Colonel Ochterlony appears, at the same time, to 
have been awaie that he did not attempt all that 
was expected from him In a letter to the adjutant- 
geneial, dated the 2nd December, he wrote that he A d ish 
“ did not blush to acknowledge that he felt his mind 
inadequate to a command lequmng great powers of 
gemus, and so novel in its nature and in all its cir- 
cumstances ” 

It was about this period that the large iiTegular 
force in aid of Colonel Ochterlony’s division was raised 
and embodied. The division was also strengthened 
by the accession of an additional battahon of Native 
Infantry and some artillery These arnved on the 
27th December , and on the evemng of that day, a d 1814 
as soon as it was daik, the reserve, undei Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W A Thompson, of the 3rd Native 
Infantry, moved to attack a chosen point of the 
enemy, with the view of cutting off his communi- 
cation with Belaspore, the principal somce of his 
supplies The march was one of great fatigue and 
difficulty , but Colonel Thompson succeeded in 
reaching the point of attack m the morning The 
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CHAP XHV field pieces wore forthwith brought into opemtioi 
against the enemy e position, and continued firm^ 
through the day, but with httle effect, A very bole 
and spirited attack upon the British positioii, madi 
on the following morning, was repulsed with grea: 
gallantry, and the enemy dnven to a distance 
Perceiving the purpose with which the movement 
of the reserve had been made, the enemy now sud- 
denly abandoned all his positions on the left oj 
Bamgurh, and took np a new one on the opposiU 
side of the fort, which, by a change of his front, he 
still kept on his right The object of the move- 
ment was thus defeated, yet the attempt was not 
unattended by beneficial consequences. The enemj 
was compelled to contract his hmits By the esta 
blishment of the reserve on the ridge, some advan 
tage WES secured for farther operations , and what 
was, perhaps, not of less importance, the repulse of 
the enemy was calculated alike to dimmish the 
confidence of the Goorkha troops, and to remove 
the despondency which repeated reverses had dif 
fused among our own 

Disappomted in the immediate attainment of his 
object. Colonel Oohterlony contmued to pursue it 
with exemplary perseverance, and a senes of opera 
tions followed distinguished alike for the judgment 
with ^riiich they were planned, and the energy and 
precision with which they were executed, Thoir 
object WHS to compel Ummer Sing either to quit 
his position or to risk an engagement. A conside- 
rable body of irregulars, under Lieutenant Ross, was 
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dispatched by a circuitous route to take up a posi- chap xxtv. 
tion on the heights above Belaspore; and on the 
16th of Januaiy, 1815, Colonel Ochterlony passed A. D. isis. 
the river Gumber to a position on the road to Irkee, 
near the southern extiemity of the Malown mnge 
of mountains, leaving Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Cooper, of the 1st Native Infantry, with a battalion 
and the battering-guns, at the foimer position at 
Nehr, strongly stockaded. It had been anticipated 
that this movement would cause Ummer Smg to 
qmt his position, and move m a dnection to cover 
his supplies, and the lesult coriesponded with the 
expectation. Ummei Smg marched to Malown, 
leaving small gainsons in Ramguih and the other 
foits m that range The principal stockades eva- 
cuated by the enemy weie immediately occupied by 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Arnold, of the 19th Native 
Infantry, who was ordeied, after pei forming this 
duty, to follow the march of the enemy, and take 
up a position m tlie vicimty of Belaspoie This was 
not ejdected without some delay and considerable 
difficulty, occasioned by the inclemency of the wea- 
thei and the mountamous natme of the country. It 
was, however, at length successfully accomplished. 

Colonel Arnold took up a veiy advantageous position 
at Buttengurh, diiectly between Malown and Belas- 
poie, and commanding the pnncipal line of com- 
mumcation The irregulars, undei Lieutenant Ross, 
had pi eviously gamed possession of the heights above 
Belaspore, after defeatmg a consideiable body of 
Kuhloora troops, ayIio attempted to maintain tliem. 

VOL IV u 
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CHAP XXIV These movements being completed, Colonel Ochter- 
lony 'With the reserve, took up a position on the 
nght bank of the Gtunrora, ■which at once afforded 
means for watchmg the movements of the enemy 
and fiwnhties for cutting off his commnmcations 

The progress of the British arms m this quarter 
■was now steady and satisfactory On the 11th of 
A D 1816 February the heights of Ramgurh were taken pos- 
session of ■without opposition The surrender of the 
fort of Ramgorh followed, after a reeistance ren- 
dered brief by the opening upon the place of some 
eighteen pounders, which had been earned up to the 
ndge ■with almost mcredible labour The garrison 
of Jhoo-jooroo surreudered to a detachment of irre- 
gulars Taragurb was evacnated by the enemy on 
the 11th of March The fort of Chnmbnll subee- 
qnently surrendered, and the gamsou were made 
prisoners of war These services were performed by 
Colonel Cooper and tbe force left at Nehr They 
occupied a period of about six weeks of unrenutted 
exertion. When completed, Ramgorh ■was con- 
verted mto a pnncipal depdt, and Colonel Cooper s 
detachment became at liberty to aid in mvestmg the 
enemy s position 

In the meantime a negotiation had been opened 
with the Rajah of Belaspore, whose temtory had 
been loft entirely at our mercy by the retirement 
of Ummer Sing which ended m the transfer of tho 
rajah s allegiance from tbe Goorkhn to tho British 
government, and on this condition his possessions 
on tho left bank of the Sntlej were gnarantoed to 
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him without tiibiite oi peciimaij pa}mient of any chap xxiv. 
kind 

The pioceedmgs of the division of the mvading 
army under General Wood now reqmre to be no- 
ticed Its march was, in the fiist instance, retarded 
by the want of means for transportmg the stoies 
and supplies This difficulty was removed by ob- 
taimng bearers from Lucknow, as well as a number 
of elephants furnished by the nabob vizier; but, m 
consequence of the delay thus occasioned, Geneial 
Wood was not prepaied to move till the middle of 
December. He at length advanced, and occupied 
the Terraie ; but his operations weie still impeded 
by delays m the commissariat depaitment As the 
obstacles arismg from this cause weie removed, 
the hesitation of the geneial in the choice of a 
loute interposed fresh ones His mfoimation as to 
the country, the force of the enemy, and eveiy 
other point by which his detemunation was to be 
influenced, appears to have been miserably defectiin , 
and, harassed by a multiphcity of discordant reports, 
the movements of this division were, from the first, 
characterized by feebleness and indecision 

The first intention appears to have been to leave 
Bootwul on the light, and attack Nyacote, a foit 
situated on the hills to the west of the town. Va- 
rious plans of operation weie in succession adopted 
and abandoned At last, the general was led by the 
advice of a brahmin, named Knuckunuddee Sewaree, 
into a course singularly impiudent and imfoituiiate 
Tins man nas a native of the hills, but for inaiiv 

u 2 
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CHAP xnv years resident m Qorackpore, attached to the r^ah 
Haying obtained the confidence of General Wood, 
he proceeded to insist upon the difficulties presented 
by the Sfahapore hills, which it had been proposed 
to pass, and suggested that the detachment should 
cross the Tenavee, occupy Bussuntpore about ten 
miles from Simla, and leaymg there the supphes 
and baggage, pnah on to Palpa, where an abundance 
of provisions might be secured, and from whence 
Nyacote might be attacked on the side where the 
well that supplied the gamson was situated , but, 
preparatory to this movement, he recommended that 
a redoubt at Jeetgorh, which had been tiuvjm up 
across the foot of the hill of Mujcote, one mile west 
of Bootwul, should be earned and the deserted town 
of Bootwul burnt- The success of this scheme was 
represented as certain, and the advantages of pos- 
sessing the fort to be first attacked, as of the highest 
importance. The brahimn professed to be well ac- 
quamted with the country m recommending the 
proposed plan of operations, he felt, or counterfeited 
the greatest enthusiasm — a feehng which he succeed- 
ed m commnmcatmg to the general, who, at once 
captivated by its apparent pmcticabihty and advan 
tage, resolved to carry it into effect without delay 
15 The morning of January the Srd was fixed for the 
attack upon Jeetguih, in front of which according 
to the brahnun s report, was an open plain The 
morning came, and the movement to attack took 
place. Between the Bntish camp and the redoubt 
lay the Sal forest but, instead of debouching upon 
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an open plain, as Tvas expected, General Wood, chap xxiv. 
Trith Ins staff and the foremost of the advanced 
guaid, on approaching to reconnoitie, found them- 
selves, gieatly to their astonishment, within fifty 
paces of the Avork. A hea^y fire Avas immediately 
commenced fiom the redoubt, Avhich for some time 
could be returned only by the feAv men who had 
accompanied the general and his staff. On the arri- 
A^al of the tioops forming the head of the column, 
they adA’^anced, under Colonel Haidyman, to attack 
the work, while a paity led by Captain Croker, 
of his Majesty’s 17th foot, diivmg the enemy before 
them up a hill on the right of the redoubt, succeed- 
ed in gaining its summit The post seemed now 
in the power of the Bntish troops , but, deterred 
by the apparent force of the enemy on the hill be- 
hind it, the possession of Avhicli was necessaiy to 
the letention of Jeetguih, General Wood refiained 
fiom pushing his advantage, and ordered a retreat. 
Consideiable loss Avas sustained on both sides, but 
that of the enemy was the more severe The brah- 
min who was the cause of the mischief disappeared 
as soon as the foit was in sight. General Wood 
closed Ins despatch, giving an account of this affair, 
by observing Avith gieat naivete of his deceitful 
guide, “ if he is Avith the enemy, I can have no 
doubt of his treachery a conclusion from which 
few Avill be found to dissent. 

The proceedings before Jeetgurh seem to have 
been marked throughout by no inconsiderable 
degi'ee of levity, — ^to have been undertaken and 
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CHAP xiiv abandoned alil^e inconsiderately The information 
npon ■which the general acted ■was not merely im- 
perfect bnt false, and it is strange that no attempt 
was made to test the correctness of the brahnun s 
report before advancmg Undertaken, as circum 
stances shewed, m perfect ignorance of the gronnd 
the attack "was yet, to a certam extent, snccessfal, 
and it ■was the apprehensions alone of the com- 
mander that kept the fort ont of his hands Buthia 
astonishment and distmst at finding the height 
covered with troops was a clear mdication that he 
was not better informed as to the force of the 
enemy than he had been as to the nature of their 
position He advanced upon the foe ignonmt 
whither he "was going this ^ras a great error but 
his good fortune saved him from ite probable con- 
sequence, and he "waB on the pomt of achieving the 
very object so impnidently songht. He then first 
began to doubt his power of retammg that for which 
he had monrred such nsk, and, deterred by circmn 
stances which he ought previously to have known 
and weighed, he retired consigning the men under 
his command to the dispintmg consequences of de- 
feat, after paymg m killed and wounded, the price 
of victory Measures more ill judged and dangerous 
have rarely occurred m any course of warfare 

Little more "was attempted by this division and 
nothmg important efiected After disposing of his 
wounded and making some provision for the defence 
of the eastern part of the district, General "Wood 
proceeded m a westerly direction with the view of 
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eirccting one of tlic object*? assigncfl to liib diMSion, chap xxiv 
(liat of creating a (li\cr$ion of the enemy’s foice, as 
Bell ns Midi tlic intention of penetrating, if possible, 
into tbc bills by the jiasscs of Toolsepoic. But Ins 
lirogic'iS ^^ns arrested by the mo\ements of the 
eneinv. uho, encouraged by the faihne at dectginh, 
and being, it ■was alleged, reinfoiccd fioin Kat- 
inandoo, advanced into the countiy, burning the Mi- 
lages and coinmitting horiible de\astations in their 
route On the 24 th of Januaiy General Wood, in a.d 1815 
connnunicating these facts a^o^^cd his utter inability, 

\Mth the small foice at his disposal, to carry on any 
odbiisnc operations, and solicited instnictioiis foi 
his guidance. The ansver, dated the 30 th of the 
same month, attiibutcs the cmbaiiassed situation of 
Gencial Wood to the delays 11111011 occurred in the 
advance of his detachment, and to his having pur- 
sued a system puiely defensive The inipiactica- 
bility of fuinislnng precise instructions for the guid- 
ance of an officer holding a distant command, under 
circumstances liable to daily change, was pointed 
out ; but some suggestions weie offered, and a moie 
active system of opeiation strongly urged. 

Towards the close of the season Geneial Wood 
again marched upon Bootwul, but without producing 
any effect The approach of the rainy season now 
indicated the necessity of suspending all offensive 
operations, and General Wood retiied towards Go- 
luckpoie, and proceeded to make the necessary 
aiiangements foi the defence of the frontier These 
measures were in accoi dance with the views entei- 
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CHAP XXIV tamed at head-quarters , but the dmBion being 
attacked by sickness to an alarmmg extent (twelve 
hundred men being at one tune m the hospital) it 
became expedient to break up before the final orders 
for that puiposo amved The division separated 
Without attainmg a smgle object for which it had 
been brought together and the corps not deetmed 
to the defence of the frontier returned to their 
ordinary cantonments. 

Previouflly to this it was deemed necessary to m- 
capaoitate the Termie of Bootwu] and Shiraz from 
furnishing supplies to the enemy m a future cam- 
paign, by destroying the crops on the ground, and 
preventmg the cultivation of the country for the 
following seasoiL Such a mode of warfare is re- 
pugnant to the better feelings of our nature — it has 
the appearance of wanton and vmdictive violence 
War 18 here stripped of all the bnlhant colonrmg 
shed over it by the masterly combination of means 
to attam a given end — the penetration which dis- 
cerns the intentions of an enemy through the veil 
m which chance and design enwrap them, the 
patient endurance which no labour can weary and 
the danng courage which no danger con appal it 
stands forth in all its horrors, unreheved by any of 
the circumstances whicli give it digmty or interest. 
Lord Jloira declared that he adopted this policy 
with reluctance and It is but justice to add that 
nothing was neglected that could soften such an in- 
fliction Tho inhabitants -were not abandoned to 
fomme They were invited to remove to a more 
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soutliem tract, where lands were assigned to those chap xxiv. 
who accepted tlie offer. 

The opeiations of the division of the army des- 
tined to march through Muckwanpore, direct upon 
the Nepaulese capital, yet remain to be noticed It 
was that upon which the governor-general had fixed 
his strongest hopes, and on the equipment of which 
the greatest care and expense had been bestowed 
The corps had assembled atDinapore, and had ciossed 
the Ganges before the end of November. Six com- a d 1814 
panics had previously been dispatched, under Major 
Edwaid Roughsedge, to lemfoice Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Biadshaw. The former officer moved foiward 
with his detachment to occupy the Terraie of Tir- 
hoot, while the latter proceeded, with the tioops under 
his immediate command, to attack a position at Bur- 
huiwa, occupied by Pursaram Thappa, the Nepaulese 
soobahdar of the Tenme, with about four hundred 
men This enterpnse was successfully executed The 
enemy was taken by surprise, and, after a short con- 
flict, put to the rout Being cut off fiom a retreat to 
the north, the fugitives fled southward, to Kurrur- 
bunna Gurhee, three miles fiom the scene of attack. 

Being pursued to that place, they abandoned it, and 
were chased across the Baugmutty, where many were 
drowned, and those who escaped death threw down 
their arms Two standards fell into the hands of 
the victors, and Pursaram Thappa himself was killed 
^n a personal encounter with Lieutenant Boileau, 
of the Native Infantry. This bnihant affair, which 
took place on the 25th of November, secured the 
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CHAP xxnr immediate possession of the Terraie of Sanm About 
A.D 1814 the same time Major Ronghsedge, commoudmg the 
Ramgnrh local battabon^ occupied the Terraio of 
Tirhoot without oppoation, the enemy withdrawing 
OB he advanced 

General Marley who had been appointed to the 
command of the division, did not amve on the fron- 
tier until the 1 1th of December and by this delay the 
opportunity of depressing the gpints of the enemy and 
BUfltaomng those of his own troops, by immediately 
and vigoronflly following up the success of Colonel 
Bradshaw was lost- This loss was not repaired by 
any subsequent activity General Marley deemed 
it necessary to wait for a battenng-train, which could 
not amve for a considerable tune, and this postpone- 
ment of all offensive operations on the part of the 
British seems to have emboldened the Goorkhas, 
and led to the assumption by them of the course 
which their adversaries declined The torpor of 
this division of the British force was, on the Ist of 
1815 January very manspicioualy disturbed by a simul- 
taneous attach on two of their advanced posts sitn- 
atod at Pursah and Stnnmundpore, These posts 
were about forty miles asunder and about twenty- 
five miles from the position which General Marley 
had taken up at Lowtun They had been estab- 
hshed by Colonel Bradshaw, together with a tliird 
at Barra Gurry, nearly equidistant from tho two but 
somewhat more retired The Goorkhas were so 
greatly superior in numbers, that tho British force 
was compelled m each instance, to retire with 
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scNOic lo'^s. incliuling that of the two coiiimanclmg ciiap xxiv. 
ofiiccis. Captain'; Sibley and Blackncy, both of the 
Nati^c Infantry. The positions, howevci, Bcrc not 
Mclded ^Mthont haul figliting. At Pursah, Lieu- 
tenant j\Iatlicson, of tlie artilleiy, remained at his 
])ost, and continued to uork a gun after every man 
under his command vas eitliei killed or vounded. 

But, though lelicved by this and other instances 
of mdiMdual braieiy, the tendency of these events 
vas to casta gloom ovei the prospects of the cam- 
paign. They occasioned gieat anxiety m the highest 
qiiaitei*':, and drev from the Earl of Moira expres- 
'Jions of maikcd displeasure Tlie governor-general 
condemned the disposition of these posts ; but the 
di'^position Mas that of Colonel Biadshaw, not of 
General ]\Iarley. A chaige, beaiiug more directly 
against the latter officer, was grounded on the fact 
that, although repoits of the intended attacks had 
been pievalent, no effectual means had been taken 
to stiengthen the posts against which they were 
diiected These reports do not, indeed, appear to 
have called forth all the vigilance that 'ivas to be 
expected, but a paity of two hundred men had 
been dispatched to Puisah, and might have arrived 
in time to change the foitune of the day at that 
post ; unfoitunately, they halted at a distance of 
several miles. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that they were not awaie of the urgent necessity 
for their advance, and so little was this felt by 
Captain Sibley, vdio commanded at Pursah, that, 
though mfoimed, the day befoie, of the approach of 
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CHAP xxrv the party he took no steps to hasten their moye- 
ment, and did not even thini. it requisite to reply to 
tlie communication. These circumstances shew that 
the feehng of secuntywns not confined to General 
Marley, but extended to other officers of his 
division 

It Tvas, indeed, ns urged by the governor-gene- 
ral, an obvious and indispensable precaution, not 
to contmue the posts advanced and exposed during 
a period of inactivity u’hich allowed the enemy 
ample leisure to contrive and mature plans of attack 
General Marley was persuaded that he was not in 
a condition to advance with safety and in this behef 
a concentration of his force would undoubtedly have 
been more judicious than the contmuance of the 
arrangement adopted by Ins predecessor But he 
was placed iq circumstances where a niftn must 
possess extraordinary firmness to act resolutelj 
upon his own convictionB. He knew that he was 
expected to advance, and he felt that this expecta- 
tion could not be fulfilled he knew also that, by 
withdrawing the parties m advance, he should oc- 
cafflon great disappomtment to the distinguished 
projector of the campaign, and draw down no ordi- 
nary degree of censure upon himself A lover of 
reckless enterprise would have executed lus orders, 
or at least would have tned to execute them a 
man of high confidence m his own judgment would 
have shaped his course according to its suggestion 
General Marley did neither, hesitating between his 
instructions and the conclusions of his own ramd he 
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followed neither completely or vigorously, and his chap xxiy. 
proceedings exhibited the usual characteristic of 
middle courses — uniting the disadvantages and ex- 
cluding the probable benefits of both extremes. 

With regard to the advanced jiosts, fuither blame 
was cast upon Geneial Marley for not piotectmg 
them by stockades. Such a proceeding, however, 
was altogether new m Indian warfare. It was 
adopted by Colonel Ochterlony, much to the credit 
of his sagacity and discrimination. That able com- 
mander saw that the war with Nepaul was altoge- 
ther different from any in which the British had 
previously engaged, and that the peculiarities of 
the country and the character of the enemy called 
for important changes in our modes of operation 
But it would be unfair to pass sentence of repie- 
hension upon any commander upon giounds merely 
compaiative, and to condemn him, not for absolute 
deficiency, but because he mamfested less skiU than 
another officer. 

But whethei attributable, according to the view 
of General Marley, to the inadequacy of the force 
at his disposal, or, according to that of the gover- 
nor-general, to the mcompetence of the commander, 
it IS certain that the course of events was produc- 
tive of the most lamentable consequences to the 
interests of the Bntish government. Geneial Mar- 
ley, on the 6th of January, made a foiward move- a d isis. 
ment towards Pursah, and encamped about a mile 
and a half to the south of that place. But this posi- 
tion he almost immediately abandoned, alarmed by 
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CHAP XXTV ferred to, as being * exclusively reserved ” for the de- 
fencse of the country — by which, of course, it must be 
understood, that General Marley was not to employ 
this portion in any other duty , but it may be 
doubted whether the words precluded him from em- 
ploymg other ports of his force m the same doty 
The exclusion of a particular battalion, or parts of 
a battalion, from all service but one, does not of 
necessity exclude the rest of the army frem that 
specific service. The exclusion might be inferred 
fix>m other parts of the paragraph, hut a matter so 
important should not have been left to mere in- 
ference. General Marley 0 view was countenanced 
by the necessity which every one must have jier 
V ceived of effectually providing for the safety of the 

temtory m some way The risk of incursion was 
obvious, and though it was subsequently stated that 
this risk was foreseen and determinately mcurred no 
such commuuication appears to have been made to 
General Marley until it was too late to profit by it. 
The general of a division too, must be left, m a 
great degree to the exercise of his own discretion 
because circumstances are contmually varying This 
prmciple was repeatedly enunciated by the com 
m un der m-chief when advice was sohcited Ge- 
neral Marley exercised Ins discretion, and he might 
be on some pomts wrong but m tho belief that his 
force was unequal to the execution of his orders, 
there is no reason for supposing that he was not in 
the right. 

Tho embarrassmentB of his situation, acting upon 
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a mind perliajis little adapted to encounter them, chap xxh’’ 
led at length to a most extiaoidmaiy pioceedmg on 
the pait of the general On the 10th of Fehiuary (his ^ ^ isis 
successor not having ariived) he quitted the camp, 
befoie daylight in the mormng, without any previous 
intimation of his intention, and without making any 
provision for the command after his depaiture Such 
a step is of a natui’e to forbid comment. It indi- 
cates the existence of a state of nervous excitement 
under winch the ill-fated oiOScer was not master of 
his own actions, and which consequently shields 
them fiom remaik 

The interval that elapsed between the depaiture 
of General Mai ley and the arrival of his successoi 
was distinguished by an affaii of some bnlliancy, 
which tended, in no mconsiderable deguee, to abate 
the piesumptuous confidence of the Goorkhas and 
levive the exhausted hopes of the British force 
Lieutenant Pickersgill, while leconnoitimg, disco- 
veied, at no great distance fiom the camp, a party of 
the enemy about five bundled stiong. The discovery 
was immediately communicated to Colonel Dick, 
who, as the officer next in semoiity, had, on the 
depaitme of General Mai ley, assumed the com- 
mand. A party of megulai hoise was, in con- 
sequence, dispatched to strengthen Lieutenant 
Pickeisgill, and Colonel Dick followed with all 
the picquets The Goorkhas, encouraged by the 
small number of Lieutenant Pickersgill’s force, 
lesolved to attack him , but, on emerging fiom a 
hollow wheie tliey weie posted, they perceived 
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CHAP xnv the force that was advancing to his assistance This 
discovery appears to have struck thorn with panic, 
and they made an immediate and precipitate re- 
treat, pursued by Lieutenant Pickersgill, who had 
waited only for the junction of the cavalry The 
entire detachment was cut to pieces, and so great 
was the terror inspired by this encounter that the 
GkHDrkhas hastily retreated into the hills, abandoning 
every position which they had established m the 
forest and Terraie 

Major-General George Wood jomed the division 
to the command of which he had been appomted on 
A-D 1816 the 20th of February ten days after the departure 
of his predecessor The force at his disposal had 
been greatly augmented, and be fonnd himself at 
the head of upwards of thirteen thousand regular 
troops. He had m every respect, the advantage 
of hiB predecessor in the command his force 
was not only considerably larger but the tone of 
their spirits was greatly raised by the successful 
afeir which took place only the day before his ar 
nvaL Nevertholess, the new commander deter- 
mmed that he could do nothmg to redeem the 
alleged errors of General Marley he apprehended 
that the efficiency of his army might be impaired by 
sickness, if he attempted to penetrate into the forest, 
and after a long march eastward to Goruckporo and 
back again, which was performed without seeing on 
enemy, and the object of which is not very clear all 
operations were suspondod for the season. The 
change of generals thus failed of accomplishing the 
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objects Inch the coiniiianclcr-ni-cliief most ardently chap xniv. 
dcsiiod The di-vision did iiotmaich to Katmandoo, 
nor make an attempt to do so. 

The occupation of Kumaon was an object highly 
desirable, but, ouing to the unpropitious pi ogress 
of the campaign, appaiently little likely to be at- 
tained by any poition of the legular foice. A coi- 
lespoudence had, however, been opened with the 
leading men of the countiy, and their wishes Aveie 
ascertained to be decidedly favourable to the Biitish, 
whose success they promised to piomote by all the 
means in their power, if they would invade the ter- 
ritoiy and rescue it from the nile of the Gooi- 
khas ; but they expressly stipulated, that then 
ancient rajahs should not be restored, and desired 
that the country should be placed under the diiect 
government of the Company. The way was thus 
prepaied foi a successful imiptiou into Kumaon, 
but the means of effecting it were wanting The 
ai’iny undei Geneial Mai tmdell remained befoie Jye- 
tuck, and no poition of it could be spared for any 
other service. The season of operation was lapidly 
passing away, and the Biitish party in Kumaon be- 
coming alarmed lest their coriespondence should be 
discovered, were pressing in their lepiesentations of 
the necessity of immediate action In this emei- 
gency it was determined to tiy what could be 
effected by a body of irregulais, accompanied by a 
few guns and aided by the co-opeiation of the inha- 
bitants The duty of laising this foice was assigned 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Gardnei, to whom also was m- 

X 2 
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CHAP XXIV trusted its subsequent command It amounted m 
tbe first instance, to about tliree thousand men it 
was increased by a corps raised and formed by 
Captain Hcarsey Four six-pounders were placed at 
the disposal of Colonel Gardner, and he was ordered 
to act under the direction of his relative, the Ho- 
nourable Edward Gardner, who was to proceed to 
Kumaon m a political character 

The levymg of this force was, however a worh of 
time, and after it whs ready a succession of bad 
weather prevented its bemg put in motion By 
these causes its advance into the hill country was 
A D 1815 delayed until the 17th of February Having occupied 
the Cbilkeeeh Pass, Colonel Gardner proceeded by 
a route lying chiefly along the bed of the Cosillos 
nver This route not tbe most direct one to Al- 
morah, was chosen as offering the fewest impedi- 
ments to an mvading force, as bemg m a great 
degree unguarded, and likely to afford opportunities 
for tumiug the positions of the enemy The Goor 
khas withdrew as the British force approached and 
Colonel Gardners movements were charactenzed 
by an energy and rapidity which suffered no ad- 
vantage to be lost Having anticipated the Goor- 
khas m the occupation of an important post, ho 
availed himself of it to collect his force and bring 
up his guns and baggage which by tho rapidity of 
his progress, had been left in the rear Ho then 
pursued his march and took up a commanding posi- 
tion on a hill called Koraporo, m front of wluch tho 
cnemvs force remforccd b} a largo projiortion of 
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the garrison fioni Almorah, was stiongly stockaded, chap xxiv. 
In the course of the march several skirmishes took , 
place, the lesults of which weie invaiiably favour- 
able to the Biitish 

The success which had marked the progress of 
Colonel Gaidner was most encom aging, but it did 
not seduce him into attempts which might not only 
have thrown away the advantages alieady gamed, 
but have frustiated the objects of the enterprise 
altogether The enemy weie too strongly posted 
to justify an attack in fiont by a force composed 
entirely of hastily-levied and ii regular troops, and 
Colonel Gardnei, therefore, judiciously determined 
to turn his position, and by the sudden movement 
of a part of his coips, combined with a demonstra- 
tion of attack, either to place himself between the 
enemy and his capital, or compel him to retiie to 
pi event it But even for the peifoimance of this 
manoeuvre Colonel Gardner felt that he was not yet 
sufficiently stiong. He, accordingly, waited the 
junction of an additional body of irregulars, amount- 
ing to one thousand, which had been raised in the 
Dooab, and were pioceedmg to Kumaon. On the 
amval of this reinfoi cement he executed his inten- 
tion almost without opposition The enemy with- 
drew with so much piecipitation as to leave part of 
his aims and baggage behmd him, and, being closely 
followed by the foice under Colonel Gardner, he 
abandoned the position in fiont of Almorah, to which 
he had letired, and posted himself on the ndge on 
which the town stands On the 28th of March the a d ibis 
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CHAP TTT v British force occupied the position which the enemj 
hod deserted 

While Colonel Gardner was thus tnnmphantly 
fidyancmg Captain Hoarsey with his followers was 
ondeaTounng to create a diversion m another quar- 
ter, but with very diSerent success. Having secured 
the Timley Pass and the forts which commanded it, 
he had advanced and occupied Chumpawut, the 
capital of Kflh Kumoon and laid siege to a strong 
fortress near it called Kutooignrh While thus 
engaged a Goorkha force crossed the Sardah and 
attacked one of his posts, but it was forced to re- 
cross the nver with some loss The attack was 
speedily succeeded by another On this occasion 
the enemy appeared with Increased strength, and 
crossed the nver at a point somewhat above Captain 
Hearsey s division. On learning this movement the 
British commander advanced to attack the enemy 
with all the force that could be collected, leaving 
his adjutant to prosecute the mege of Kutoolgurh 
The issue was disastrous The troops under Cap- 
tain Heaisey shrunk from their duty and he 
was wounded and taken prisoner The Goorkha 
commander then attacked the party left before 
KutoolgurL whom he qmckly dispersed. The re- 
mainder of Captain Heareeys battalion unceremo- 
niously abandoned their posts and fled into the 
plains. 

Though Colonel Gardner s success was very flat- 
tenng it was a matter of great doubt whether, with 
a force altogether irregular, he would be able to 
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reduce Aluiorali. Some attempts had been made chap xxiv. 
to tamper with the Nepaulese commander who held 
possession of it, by suggesting to him that an 
ariangement might be made for his benefit if he 
would retiie with his tioops across the Kali. This 
mode of crippling an enemy, by coriupting his 
officeis, appeals, fiom its frequent lecurrence, to 
have been a fa\oiiiite engine in the policy of Lord 
Moira On this occasion, as on otheis, however, it 
failed ; the Nepaulese commander giving no encou- 
lagement to a proposal which implied a belief that 
he was a miscreant of the lowest desciiption As, 
theiefore, his fidelity was not to be shaken, and it 
was deemed impmdent to lely entirely upon an irre- 
gular force, a detachment of legular troops, two 
thousand strong, was devoted to the operations in 
Kumaon, and the entiie force was placed under the 
command of Colonel Nicolls That officer arrived 
at Kattar Mull on the 8th of April, and as soon as a d isis 
his regular force was assembled, sent a detachment, 
under Major Hobeit Patton, of the 5th Native In- 
fantry, to a position to the north-west of Almorah, 
in which diiection a body of the enemy had pro- 
ceeded They were attacked by Major Patton and 
completely routed. The Gooikha commander was 
killed, as was also the second in command, and 
several other officers This success was gained on 
the 23rd of April On the 25th Colonel Nicolls pro- 
ceeded to attack the heights and town of Almorah 

Now General Sir Jasper Nicolls, K C B , commander-in- chief 
of the army m India 
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CUAP xziv ^vitli a success more rapid, if not more decisive 
than ho had anticipated Two of the enemy s 
breastworlLa on tho Sittolee ndge were earned' bj a 
part of the regular m&ntry, led bj Captam W C 
Faithful, of the 4th Native Infantry, while the irre- 
gular troops, ever the devout worshippers of fortune, 
were worked upon, by the auspicious appearance of 
events and the energy of Colonel Gardner, to attack 
and carry the remaining three The enemy retreated 
by five roads, on each of which they were pursued , 
some important positions were taken, and the 
Bntish gained possession of about one-thud of the 
town. 

Dunug the mght an attempt was made to dispos- 
sess the victors of their advantage but it was met 
'v with judgment and gallantry, and defected. In the 

niormng meaffures were taken for attacking the 
fort, and at nine o clock m the evening a flag of 
truce amved bearing a letter firom the Goorkha 
commander requesting a suspension of arms, pre- 
paratory to a termination of hostihties in the pro- 
vmce Another letter to the same effect was written 
by Captain Hearsey, then a prisoner m the fort On 
the following day a convention was framed by virtue 
of which all the forts were to be surrouderod to the 
Bntish, and the whole province of Kumoon evacu 
ated in theu favour the Goorkhaa bemg permitted 
to retire unmolested across the Kali with theu 
public and private property and arms A procla- 
mation was forthwith issued declonng the provinco 
to be permanontlj annexed to the Bntish domimous 
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Duiiiig the progi’ess of events in Knmaon Major- chap xxiv. 
General Ochterlony was prosecuting a career of 
success at once substantial and brilliant His ope- 
lations against Ummer Sing sustained, indeed, a 
uiomentaiy inteiniption m the result of a sally 
made by the enemy upon a party of irregulars occu- 
p}dng a stockaded post. This paity, being taken 
off its guard, suffered severely, but no permanent 
advantage was secured, oi apparently sought, by 
the enemy, as, after destroymg the stockade, they 
letuiued to their position 

The waiy progiess of General Ochteilony had 
enabled him, by the middle of April, to obtain an a d 1815 
accuiate knowledge of the giound occupied by the 
enemy, and to ascertain the points at which then 
positions could be moie easily penetiated Of this 
infonnatiou he availed himself, by foiming and car- 
lying into effect a plan of combmed attack, distin- 
guished not less by its masterly contiivance than by 
its foitunate lesults. 

The movements of the Bntish force commenced 
on the night of the 14th A detachment, destined 
to occupy a post between Dooab and the fiist Heon- 
thul, gained it without opposition Columns, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel W A Thompson, of the 3id 
Native Infantiy, and Major Thomas Lawiie, of the 
7th, attained the heights of the second Deonthul 
almost at the same moment, and were proceeding 
along 'the iidge to possess themselves of an ad- 
vanced post, when the head of the column, consist- 
ing of light mfautiy, leceived a check by a charge 
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CUAP xxrv fix)ni the enemy sword in hand, which compelled 
them to fall baok on the main body by this time 
posted m the second DeonthuJ Here they were 
greatly annoyed by their opponents, from the cover 
afforded by the jangle and the rocks. In the conrse 
of the night they were farther harassed by false 
alarms , and at the first dawn of day a darmg attack 
was made by nearly two thousand of the enemy 
who almost surroonded the post A desperate con- 
flict ensued and contmued for above two honrs- 
The Nepaulese fought with a courage at once steady 
and impetuous but they were encountered with at 
least equal courage and with better fortona They 
were finally repulsed and totally defeated with very 
severe loss, Baghtee Thappa, who led the attack 
being left among the dead This action was distin- 
guished by some splendid instances of mdindoal 
exertion and bravery as well as by the mtrepidity 
displayed generally by the troops engaged. The 
result was, that the enemy s contmuons cham of 
posts was broken, and the Nepaulese commander 
was compelled to withdraw concentratmg his force 
m Malown and ita immediate outworks and fwm this 
time Greueral Ochterlony pushed his success vigo- 
rously seomg now that the time had amved when it 
could be pursued with effect, A senes of positions 
were taken np for the purpose of completely mvestmg 
the enemy and a battery was erected against one of 
his redoubts The spints of the enemy fell with 
thoir fortunes , their distress, for wont of proviBions, 
became extreme , desertions both of individuals and 
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of small parties, were of daily occurrence, and these chap xxiv. 
^Yere facilitated by the fondness which seems to have 
prevailed thioughout the Indian amiy foi advancmg 
the opeiations of war by the refinements of diplomatic 
intrigue. It is no pleasing task to relate the adop- 
tion of such a mode of warfare by British ofBceis, 
but the first duty of an historical wiiter is to speak 
the truth, legardless of consequences Lieutenant/ 

Ross, who had taken up a post with special reference' 
to this amongst other objects, made proposals to 
thiee sirdars commanding in and near the battered 
ledoubt. Other communications followed, and when 
Lieutenant Ross determined to ascend the heights, 
it was in the conviction that he should meet with 
no lesistance The event justified his confidence, 
he attained the summit without opposition, the 
enemy retiring and remaimng on a spot to their 
rearwaid The ledoubt being occupied. Lieutenant 
Ross invited the enemy’s troops to pass into his 
rear, intimating that they would be unmolested. 

After a little hesitation the movement recom- 
mended by the Enghsh commander was performed : 
other parties of the enemy followed this example, 
and the second ledoubt was gained with as little 
difficulty as the first 

It appears that the sirdars in a body had waited 
upon the Goorkha commander, insisting that he 
should either give them and their men food fiom the 
fort or adopt some decisive fine of conduct It is 
said that he lefused either, but urged them to en- 
dure a short tmie longer and wait the progress of 
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CHAP xxrv eTentfl Such advice was calculated to have little 
effect upon men not influenced by any rigid prm 
oiples of duty or any refined sense of honour, and 
who, pressed by famme on the one hand and al- 
lured by promises on the other were already more 
than wavenng m their fidehty The result was, 
that the whole of the outworks were abandoned to 
the British troops, and those of the enemy came over 
almost univerBally to General Ochterlon/s camp, 
leavmg Ummer Sing shut up m the body of the 
fort with a garrison reduced to about two hundred 
men Escape and the receipt of succour were alike 
A.D 1815 imposBible, and on the 8th of May the Goorkha 
commander wrote to General Oohterlony desiring 
to be informed of his wishes The general a reply 
was, that, agreeably to usage, propoeals must come 
from the other side Tip to the 10th no iarther 
communication was made The mtervnl was em- 
ployed by the British commander m fonmng bat- 
tenes and making other preparations for attack 
these being completed, firing commenced, and con- 
tmned during the greater part of the Ipth On the 
mormng of the 11th Bam Dos, son of the Goorkha 
general, came out and mtimated his father s desire 
to negotiate the finng was consequently discon- 
tmued but the blockade was ngidly kept up 

From the 11th to the 16th was occupied m ne- 
gotiations, which were protracted m consequence 
of their bemg extended to other objects, os well as 
the surrender of Malown A conveution was filially 
signed, b^ -ubich it was agreed that all the forts 
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Sir 


botMocn tlio Juniiin and tlic Sutlcgc Fliould be de-ciiAr.XMv 
Inerod up to tlic : that all tbc tioojis, except 

tlio'^e gi*autcd to (lie jicisonal lioiioiir of Ummer 
Sing and Kiinjoic Sing, should bo at libeity to entei 
the Briti'^h somcc, and that those not employed 
should be maintained by the Biitish go^crnmcnt, 
on a sjiecific allowance, till the conclusion of peace; 
that Guihual should be foithuith evacuated, the 
gaiiison having jicimission to icturn to Nopaul by 
the Kumaon loute, cai lying 'with them all public 
and pinate piopeit^, mcluding Aiaihkc stoies* Um- 
mci Sing Avas to be pcnnittcd to retiie acioss the 
Kali A\ith the remaining gaiiison of Malown, re- 
taining then aims, accoutiemcnts, baggage, and 
Aiaggons, and Run|oio Sing, the commandei of 
»T}etuck, in the same mannei, yith tAio bundled 
men of that gaiiison, tliiee hundred unaimcd fol- 
lowers, and one gun All piiA’^ate pioperty was to 
be respected, and eighty-tlirec persons m the various 
gairisons, who Avere related by blood oi maiiiage to 
Ummei Sing, wcie to letain their aims and accou- 
trements. 

Of these airangements neithei paity had much 
reason to feel pioud The Gooildias made gieat 
sacrifices, and they received great indulgence Ge- 
neral Ochteilony spoke of the terms granted with 
the modesty Avhich usually marked his oflScial com- 
munications , regarding the airangement not as 
positively good, but as the best that could be made 
under the circumstances existing The rainy season 
Avas appioaching, and the campaign could not haA'^e 
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CH 4 P XXIV been protracted mncb longer Daring the period 
of inaction it wonld have been neceesar7 ^ mam 
tarn expensive establishments, a burden ivhich ■nras 
averted by the convention , and this circumstance, 
combmed with the possession of the strongholds of 
the enemy, sufficed to attest its expediency In 
concluding it, as well ns m all his military opera- 
tions, General Oohterlony displayed sound judg 
ment. 

It will now be necessary to return to the division 
under General Martindell After the unfortunate 
termination of the double attack upon Jyetuck 
that officer determined to attempt nothing iarther 
until the amval of reiiiforcementB> These were not 
granted in the most gracious manner and the com 
mnnications addressed at this penod to General 
Martindell, from the department of the commander 
in-chief were couched m the language of blame 
and reproacln On General Martindell institntmg a 
comparison between bis force and that of the enemy 
he was told that “ hitherto it had not been the habit 
of the Company 0 officers to calculate whether they 
had a numerical superionty to the enemy ” and 
the introdnction of such a principle was pro- 
nounced to be ** novel, and infallibly destructive to 
our empire ” This lofty language is, no doubt, 
very imposing but the number of an enemy s 
force IS, after all, an element that cannot be ex- 
cluded fitim the calculations of a prudent general, 
and the war with the Nepaulese certainly did not 
form an exception to tho general rule It may be 
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admitted Unit General Martindell Bas somewhat chap. xxiv. 
o\er anxious Bitli legaid to niiinbcis, and it is unde- 
niable that Biitish oflicois had been accustomed to 
gam ea'^y Mctoiies o^er a astly superior mimbcrs of 
the feeble troojis by aaIhcIi they had hcietoforc been 
op])0'5ed ; but in the Gooikhas they had an enemy 
suipas'^ing in cneigi', as well as in mibtaiy skill, any 
Avitli AAhich they had preMoiisly contended in India, 
and a coiiespondingdegiee of caution was called foi . 
the want of it had been scveicly felt m moie in- 
stances than one. The ii regular troops, to whom so 
much imjioi tance b as attached, pioA ed a eiy generally 
AAortlilcss It has been seen Iioaa' Captain Heaisey’s 
iiiegulais bchaAcd m Kiimaon, and tliose attached 
to General Mai tindcll’s division appear to have been 
little bettei Intelligence having been receiAnd that 
a leinforcement was on its Avay to join the gaiiibon 
of Jyetuck, Lieutenant Young maiched A\ith one 
thousand four hundred iiiegulais to mteicept them 
He was joined by several hundieds inoie, foiming 
altogether a Amy consider able force it is stated, m 
one report, to have amounted to nearly three thou- 
sand men, and it certainly very considerably exceeded 
tAvo thousand. A paity of these being attacked and 
put to flight by the enemy, the whole body fell under 
the operation of pamc, and were completely routed 
by a force which did not exceed five hundred fight- 
ing men Such Avas the value of the irregular troops 
though commanded by an excellent oflScei, whose 
personal exeitions were strenuously but vainly used 
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CHAP XXIV to induce tliem to keep tbeir ground ngaingt an 
enemy greatly inferior in numbers 

Tbe defeat materially abated the taste of the ir- 
regulars for a nuhtary life Many deserted , many 
appbed for their discharge and the strength of the 
corps "was reduced from between two and three 
thousand to about twelve hundred, exclusive of 
those on detached duty This defection moreased 
the difficulties of General Martmdell He had to 
contend, also with weather of extreme mclemency 
which hia troops were ill calculated to support. 
He complained heavily of the want of correct m 
telhgence, and, oppressed by all these difficulties, 
he sigmded a wish to be relieved from a command 
which he could no longer exercise with pleasure to 
' himself or satisfaction to his supenors. This need 

excite httle surprise General Marley had been nn 
able to contend with the difficnlfcies of his situation 
and General Ochterlony had expressed a diffidence 
of the adequacy of his own powers to meet the exi- 
gencies of the mountain wariare. But the com 
monder in-chief was impressed with a bebef that 
Jyetuck might be reduced and with the force under 
General Martmdell s command After a long-con 
tmned and somewhat angry commnnication of 
opmion. General Ochterlony was ordered imme- 
diately on the &11 of Malown, to take the command 
of the divisionhefore Jyetuck but this arrangement 
was rendered unnecessary by the convention con 
eluded with Ummer Sing Jyetuck being one of the 
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fortresses '\^llicll ere by that instrument siii rendered chap xxiv 
to the Biitish. 

On the 1 eduction of Almorah the Gooikha com- 
mander, Bum Sail, cxpiessed a wish to become an 
agent for tlic lestoiation of peace, and pioposedto 
addicss letters to Ummci Sing Tliappa and Buiijoie 
Sing, lecommendiiig them to withdraw their troops 
across; the Kali, preparatoiy to the commencement 
of negotiations The proposal was assented to by 
Colonel Kicolls and Mi. Gaiduer, the letters were 
uuitten and forwaided • the success of Geneial 
Ochteilony had, however, precluded tlieir necessity 
That addressed to Ummer Sing Thappa was received 
by him as he was on the point of executing the capi- 
tulation , and though too late to have any effect on 
his decision, it was in time to afford him an apology 
for the course which he had previously detennined 
to pursue. With tnie Oriental finesse, he availed 
himself of its arrival to insert an article stating that 
he had sm rendered at the instance of Bum Sah and 
the other chiefs of Kumaon , thus throwing on them 
the odium and the danger which he apprehended to 
himself. 

Bum Sah and Ummer Sing belonged to opposite 
factions, and the former had no sooner transmitted 
his recommendation of retreat than he became 
alarmed at the probable consequences of what he 
had done. Though nearly related to the rajah, who 
was also much attached to him, the influence of his 
enemies preponderated at court The situation of 
Bum Sah was, therefore, extremely critical his 

VOL IV Y 
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CHAP xnv cliaracter ttes timid and vncillatiiig and being appre- 
hensive that hlfl head Tvould pay the forfeit of the 
discretion ■which he had exercised, he sohcited fiem 
Colonel Ghirdner who had accompanied him on his 
march homeward, permission to remain m Knmaon 
till the arrival of the commnmcation from NepanL 
This conld not be permitted , but Bom Sah throw- 
ing himself npon the confidence of the Bntish oflBcer, 
declaring that his sole dependence was upon the go- 
vernment to which that gentleman belonged, and 
implormg at his hands counsel and instruction 
Colonel Gardner after apprizing him that, as a ser- 
vant of the Bntish government, his authonty ex- 
tended no further than to seemg the terms of the 
convention fulfilled, suggested, as a pnvate indi- 
vidual, that he should forthwith take possession of 
the pro'nnce of Dootee, garrison the forts and places 
of strength "with troops upon whom he could rely 
dismissmg all the rest, and, having established him- 
self there in mdependence, assume a high tone and 
insist upon the adoption of the measures which he 
thought necessary for the good of his country 

After some deliberation Bum Sah acqmesced, 
and an astrologer having been consulted, a fortunate 
day "was chosen for crossing the river It ■was 
clearly for the interest of Bum Sah to procure, if 
possible, the power of negotiatmg with the Bntish 
government, and it ■was equally to he desired by the 
latter The general vie-WB of Bum Sah and his party 
were far more favouiable to the momtenonco of 
peace and good underetondmg than those of their 
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opponents: tlicn hopes of escaping tlic piobablc chapxxiv. 
consequences of thcii recent conduct depended upon 
their obtaining an ascendancy in tlic state ; that 
ascendancy, again, being dejiendcnt iqion their pur- 
suing a course of policy diircicnt from tliat of the 
jiaity by 'wdiich tlicy ^^ere opposed The go^ernol- 
gcneial, therefore, Mas paiticulaily de'^iroiis tliat the 
conduct of the negotiation should be placed in the 
hands of Bum Sah ; but as an indiscreet ])ublication 
of such a Mish Mould ha^e fiusti-ated its fulfilment, 
and probably ha^e involved Bum Sah and Ins parti- 
sans in serious difliculties, the expiession of it was 
confided to him alone, accompanied by an intima- 
tion, that he might use it in any mannei likely to 
jiromote the object sought in common by himself 
and the Biitish government With legard to the 
seizure of Dootee, Bum Sah was assured of the sup- 
port of the British government, if, on mature con- 
sideration, he would be satisfied that such a proceed- 
ing would tend to the piomotion of his mteiest 
The Earl of Moiia, m his naii-ative of the nego- 
tiations, seems to have argued the questions of the 
justice and pohcy of this anangement somewhat 
unnecessarily : there can be no doubt as to either 
with relation to the existing state of the circum- 
stances. As the couise of the negotiations took 
another turn, the perseverance of Bum Sah in the 
project of occupying Dootee might, however, have 
occasioned some inconvenience, which Lord Moira 
very properly avowed himself ready to incur rather 
than commit a breach of faith. The difficulty, how- 

Y 2 
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CHAP XXIV ever, wns removed by Bom Soh subsequently de- 
climng the occupation of Dootee, from apprehensions 
for the safety of his family in Nepaul 

Whilst these matters vero m progress, an attempt 
Tvas made to open a negotiation through Gooroo 
Gujraj Misser This person had already been con- 
cerned m negotiations with the British government. 
He had resided some time at Benares, and was be- 
hoved to be fnendly to the British mtereste , he 
was also understood to entertain a strong personal 
attachment to the Rajah of Nepaul, and to bo 
anxious to save him from the evils which might be 
apprehended from the protraction of the war Hav- 
ing eohcited permiBSion to go to the frontier he 
placed himself in communication with the nyoh, 
and the result wua an earnest mvitation to proceed 
to Blatmandoo On the pomt of his departure the 
overtures of Bum Soh became known to the go- 
vomor-geueral hut it not being deemed advisable, 
on that account, to discourage this mission of Gqjmj 
Misser he was permitted to proceed without mter- 
mptlon 

Ho returned with a paper under the nyah s red 
seal, empowormg him to bring to an adjustment all 
matters in difference between the two states, and 
declaring that whatever he engaged for should bo 
confirmed ho brought, also, letters from the rajoli 
to the govomor-genoral and to Colonel Bradshaw 
The powers with which Gujny Misser wns invested 
appeared sufficiently ample but his language, as 
we]] as that of the letters, wns vogue and indefinite 
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lie (Icclarccl tliat lie liad no instructions to pioposc chap xxiv. 
any tiling, but (bat llie lajali relied on tlic gene- 
rosity of the Biitisli government The wisdom 
of negotiating with a jicison whose commission 
ajipcaicd thus imsatisfactoiy may, perhaps, be 
doubted, but the govcinoi-gcneial deteimiiicd upon 
the attempt, and instiuctions weic foi wauled to 
Colonel Bi.adshaw' foi his guidance On lecciving 
them Colonel Biadshaw' jnocccdcd to ojicii the sub- 
ject of compensation for the expenses of the wai ; 
and liaMiig intimated, in geneial teims, the extent 
of the demand on this ground, ho \vas informed by 
Giijiaj i\Iisscr that ho had no authoiity to make 
such saciificcs, and that they weie not contemplated 
by any paity at Katmandoo Tlie attempt to ticat 
•was consequently suspended ; but Gujiaj Misser 
lemamcd in Colonel Biadshaw’s camp 

Negotiations woie now renew^ed wath Bum Sah 
and his biothei, Roodber Bcei Sah, but with the 
same success which had attended the proceedings 
with Gujiaj Missel The lesult of these endeavours 
ivas little calculated to invite a peiseveiance in 
them In eveiy instance the conduct of the enemy 
was maiked by that evasion and duplicity which so 
eminently distinguish Nepaulese diplomacy The 
governor-general, however, was w'eary of the wai, 
and not without cause* another elfoit to lestoie 
the relations of peace was, theiefore, lesolved on. 

Avaihng himself of the opportunity afforded of 
commimicatiug with the i-ajah, by addressing a let- 
ter m leply to that tiansmitted from him to the 
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CHAP XXIV governor-general by Giyraj Misser the Earl of 
Moira determined to honour it "with an ansTver 
This commumcation differed httle in substance from 
those made to the rajah at an earher penoi Its 
transmission to Katmandoo was mtmsted to Gqjr^ 
Misser, who was apprised of its contents, and upon 
whose mmd Colonel Bradshaw was instructed to 
impress the fearful consequences which must ensue 
to the Goorfchfi state if the communication were 
disregarded. The resnlt was, an enlargement of the 
Gooroo 8 powers and a renewal of the negotiation 
with him which, after several fruitless conferences, 
ended, like the former m an avowal, on the part of 
the Goorkha agent, that he had no authority to 
make such sacrifices of temtory as the British 
minister required 

The governor-generals disappointment at the 
miflcamago of this attempt appears to have been 
extreme, and to have rendered him inaccessible to 
every other feelmg He ascnbed the failure, m a 
great degree, to a deficiency of address on the part 
of the Bntish agent, and an inattention to the 
spint and prmciples of his instruobons- There 
seems, however little ground for such an imputa 
tion The umvereal character of Goorkha diplo- 
macy is quite sufficient to account for the miscar 
nago of the negotiation, and may supersede the 
necessity of seeking for any other cause , nor is the 
failure of Colonel Bradshaw more remarkable than 
that of others, ubo also failed under similar cir 
cumstanccs 
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The go\ Cl nor-gcnernl objected to Colonel Biad- chap x\iv 
sbn^^ , ihut bis conduct to^^ ards the Goorkba nego- 
tiator ^vas deficient in frankness Frankness raiely 
IS and micly can be exercised by diplomatists. In 
the petty negotiations of oidinary life caution and 
some degree of icsciac arc found necessary* how 
much more neccs«:aiy must they be in treating for 
objects of great public impoitanco, nitli such per- 
sons as the Goorkha agents The attempt to fix 
upon Colonel Bradsha^^ the blame of ha^^ng fins- 
ti*ated the success of the negotiation by the want of 
frankness, appeals indeed lather the angiy emana- 
tion of disatipointment than the dictate of a sound 
and statesman-hke judgment. The Earl of Moiia 
had lepeatedly dwelt, in his communications to the 
authorities at homo, on the insincere and deceitful 
chaiactei of the proceedings of the Nepaulese. With 
what justice, then, could lie reasonably condemn 
a political agent for being, in some degree, on his 
guard against a people thus invariably deceitful, or 
how could he consider frankness an indispensable 
ingredient for a successful negotiation with them ^ 

Loid Moira’s couise of policy, moreover, was not 
always chaiacterized by a piofusion of that quahty 
which now stood so high in his esteem ; nor can 
much of frank and straightforward bearing be dis- 
covered in his numerous schemes for vanquishing 
his opponents by conuptmg their seiwants ^ 

* It IS impossible to brmg witbin the compass of a note many 
pi oofs of the governor-general’s attachment to such a mode of 
warfare, but it would not be nght to leave the charge to rest 
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CHAP xnv Hifl lordship tfeb, in truth, at this time suffermg 
great mortificatioiu On amvirg m India, he appears 

merely on a general l e feirnoo to the reoards of hu edmimstiatkom 
No endencc on mch & point can be ao nnobjeotionable aa tbwt of 
tbe guvmuoT g en e ra l huneelf, and be baa fanuabed it not only 
Tery amply bat aomewbat boaatfoUy and oatentahonaly m hia own 
nairativo of the war framed witb great care wnfl, it mnat be prc 
anmed« witb an eapecial view to bla lordship a reputation. In thm 
be detalla with rnnch complaceimy hia designs against tbe honesty 
of Ummer Bing Thappa from tbe moment when be canse to 
anipect thwt it conld be anccasfally assaDed. This narratiTe will 
be fbond among the Pkpera itgaiding the administration of the 
Marqma of Haatmgi m Tndta, prmted m canformity to the rcaoln 
tion of the propnetora of Rsat^Tndis stocky of the 8rd of Mirob 
1834 Ummer Stng Thappa disappointed the hopes feenned of 
brm, bnt disappomtment seems only to bare strengthened the 
gorernor general s dosre for his oonronon to tbe Bnfrsh in 
t er esti In par 206 of tbe namtiTe be nyi I still felt 
disposed to thmW that, notwithstanding the confident style of 
Ummer Bing s language, be most consider bis ntnaticm to be 
one of unrnp peril, and that he wonld be disposed especially if it 
■hnnTH be rendered more Hifflmlt by the soccess of Major Gene- 
ral Ochterkaiy s operatums to make terms for bimsdf. Before 
proceeding with the qootatioD it is bnt just to obserre that 
General Ochterlony seems to hare been qmte as well disposed u 
his superior to this crooked mode of exercising hostility His 
lordship contmues i I therefore adopted a suggestion of Major 
General Oditerlony e for ercntually pLmmg him (Ummer Smg) 
in possession of the remote district of Bn»ahnr lying between 
the Sutlego and the borders of GnrhwaH, under the Snowy 
Mountains, with some adjacent tracts of land and I furnished 
Major General Ochteriony with mstructionB accordingly There 
seemed reason to suppose that, althoogh Ummer Bmg had not 
aTBiled himself of the openingt girm bmi to bniig forward any 
proposition rdatnig to personal objects, he woold not scruple to 
accept an offer made distinctly to him and a d r er ti n g to the 
importance of bringing this sonce to a conclusion I might, 
perhaps hare anthonied such an offer had I not been deterred 
by the apprehension that it might be attributed by him to a con 
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to have pictiiicd to liiinself a career of extraordinary ciiap.xxiv. 
biilliancy. Its coimncnccmcut ^Yas shadowed by 
clouds vliich he had not anticipated Disappointed, 
in a gieat degiec, ni tlie result of the Nepaulese 
campaign, ficsh disapjiointment awaited him in the 
failure of the ncsiotiations ; and this seems to have 
gi^cn liso to ebullitions of ill-temper not wairanted 
by any thing that had occurred. Lord Moira, how- 
CAer, liaMiig conAinced himself that a Avant of 
fianlcness A\as the great impediment to peace, de- 
tei mined to remoAC it by a distinct and explicit 
communication of the teims to aaIiicIi he Avas ready 
to agree A pi eject of a treaty was prepared, and 

sciousness, on our part, of innbiht}'' to continue the contest, and 
to the dispinting cflcct of our recent disasters both at Jyetuck 
and on the frontier of Sorun, the latter of whicli he ould have 
just learned, and vith ^cat exaggeration I did, Imvevo, autho- 
rize Major-Genei al Ochtcrlony to avail himself of any oppoitumty 
which his success might afford of making an overture to Ummei 
Sing without the risk of it being imputed to such motives ” In 
the volume above referred to the senes of intngues directed 
against the fidelity of Ummer Sing may be found related at 
large Their promoter concludes with a passage which im- 
plies a confident belief that he had entitled himself to the ap- 
probation of the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, to 
whom the narrative was addressed — “ I have thought it neces- 
sary to submit the foregomg statement to your honourable com- 
mittee, although the correspondence and transactions which form 
the subject of it tenmnated in no practical result, m order to 
shew that no opportumty was sufiiered to pass by of enabhng the 
enemy, if so disposed, to put an end to the war by makmg the 
necessary concessions, or of effecting the early conclusion of the 
service in the western division of the Goorkha domimons without 
bloodshed ” — this was a good object, but how was it proposed to 
be attained ? " by meeting the supposed peisonal objects and tn- 
teiests of the enemy’s commanders in that quartei ” 
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CHAP xxrv transmitted to Colonel Bradshaw, together with the 
draft of a note, to he signed bj the BntiBh agent, 
and dehvered, with the former document, to Gujraj 
Misser To aid the effect of these proceedings. 
Lord hloira, who appears to haTe thought extremely 
well of his own powers of persuasion and concilia- 
tion, addressed another letter to the Kajah of Ne- 
paul The tone of the letter was somewhat subdued 
from that of former ones, and the conditions of the 
proposed treaty somewhat relaxed in feyour of the 
Nepaulesa Altogether, the confidence of the go- 
vernor-general seems to have been greatly shaken , 
and the expenence of one campaign had disposed 
him to moke some sacrifices to avoid another 

The proceedmgs which have jnst been related 
were widely different from those which might have 
been expected, and mdicate a remarkable change 
of purpose in the coarse of a few weeks. On the 
A.D 1816 6th of August the governor-general, m a de^tch 
addressed to the Secret Commitee of the Court of 
Directors, declared his intention not to make any 
attempt to renew negotiotionB, and his determination 
that any fresh overtures for that purpose should 
come from the enemy On the 2Srd of September 
we find him instructmg his agent to re-open a nego- 
tiation, which was suspended though not absolutely 
terminated , for Giyr^ Misser had proposed to refer 
the question of temtonal cession to Katmandoo, 
and promised an answer in twenty-one days , hut so 
impatient had the governor-general become for a 
conclusion of hostilities, that he could not pro\ail 
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upon himself to wait the result of the reference to chap xxiv 
Katmandoo, hut volimtarily made an oflfei of con- 
cessions, which his previous tone had given the 
enemy no reason to expect The answer did not 
arrive withm the stipulated tune, and when the new 
pi eject was communicated to the Goorkha negotia- 
tois, they declared, as they had previously declared 
with regard to former proposals, that to assent to 
such terms was beyond their power. The franlcness 
of the governor-general succeeded no better than 
the reserve of Colonel Bradshaw * the Goorkha 
agents again made their favourite offer of a refer- 
ence to their court, promising, on this occasion, an 
answei m fifteen days, and apologizing for the delay 
in answenng the former refeience Before the ex- 
piation of the fifteen days an answer to the first 
reference arrived, couched m the most vague and 
indefinite language (the unvarymg style of Ne- 
paulese state papers), and referimg to more detailed 
advices to follow The period fixed for an answer 
to the second reference expued, and none was 
leceived. At the solicitation of Gujraj Missei, 

Colonel Bradshaw consented to wait a few days 
longei. An answer at length amved, but it was 
neithei favomable nor exphcit • the Goorkha nego- 
tiator were not empowered to sign a tieaty on the 
terms proposed A further delay requested by them 
was refused by the British agent, and the Goorkha 
diplomatists then departed, expiessing a belief that 
they should leturn m a few days authoiized to exe- 
cute the tieaty 
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CHAP XXIV Tlio anxiety for peace felt by the governor-gene- 
ral amounted almost to weakness, and permission 
was conveyed to Colonel Bradshaw to make still 
farther relaxations^ m his terms, if the Goorkha 
negotiatorB should return. But the pennisaion was 
unnecessary at the expiration of a month Gujraj 
Misser re-appeared, alleging that he had been de- 
tamed at Katmandoo by illness. This might be 
true , but a far more probable cause for his deten- 
tion may be found m the struggles of contendmg 
parties at the Goorkha court. The negotiation was 
forthwith resumed, and, after some delay a treaty 
was signed, correspondmg entirely with the project 
--s dehvered on the part of the British government. 

By this treaty it was stipulated, that the H^ah 
of Nepaul should renounce all claim to the lands 
which had been the sulpeot of dispute, and should 
further cede the whole of the low-lands between 
the nvers Kali and Rapti, those between the Raptl 
and the Gunduok, with the exception of Bootwul 
Khflss, those between the Gunduck and the Koosi 
in which the authority of the British govomment 
had been mtroduced or was m the course of mtro 
duction, and those between the Mitchie and tho 
Teistah, together ^nth all the temtones withm the 
hills eastward of the Mitchie, including the fort and 
lands at Naggree, the Pass of Naggarcote, leadmg 
from Momng into the lulls, and tho territory lying 
between that pass and Naggree Tho chieftains 
whose mtorests would suflor by these coesioiis were 
to bo remunerated by i)ensions to tho aggregate 
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amount of two lacs of rupees ; the chiefs to be chap xxiv. 
named and the proportions fixed by the Nepaulese 
government. By other articles the Rajah of Ne- 
paul was bound not to inteifere with the countries 
west of the Kali ; not to disturb the Rajah of Sik- 
kim in his possessions, but, in the event of any dif- 
feiences arising with that pnnce, to submit them to 
the arbitration of the British government, and abide 
by its award ; and not to take into his service any 
subject of any European or American state without 
the consent of the Biitish government. To secure 
and improve the lelations of amity, accredited mims- 
ters from each state were to reside at the couit of 
the other. 

The treaty was ratified as soon as received at 
Fort William, and this event was distinguished by 
some very remarkable ciicumstances At the very 
moment of ratification, the Bntish authonties pre- 
pared to make the concessions which they had pre- 
viously contemplated, but which the unlooked-foi 
facility of the Nepaulese immster had rendered ap- 
parently unnecessary. So extiaordinary a circum- 
stance as that of a government dehberating how 
much of territory shall be surrendered to a hostile 
state which asks nothing, is, perhaps, without paral- 
lel. These concessions were, it was alleged, in- 
tended to maik the hberal spirit of the Bntish go- 
vernment. Liberahty may be an admirable quality 
m individuals, but it would be difficult to shew that 
a nation is ever likely to be benefited by acting upon 
the principles avowed by the British government of 
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CHAP xxiY India at this period At all events, that govern 
ment "was "withont any extensive experience to jus- 
tify Bucli a poLo) , for, from the creation of the ■world 
unto the tune of the Nepanlese negotiations, it "was 
probably never exercised by any state m even a 
single instance A treaty had been signed by the 
agents of the two powers — the ratification of one 
had been affixed to the instnrment, and that of the 
other was expected, in the meantime the power 
which had been goaded mto hostile measures by a 
long succession of insult and uynry — the power 
which, after a harassing and expensive war stood 
upon the vantage ground, having driven the enemy 
from some of his own provinces and ta h^n military 
occupation of them — the power which had dictated 
its o'wn terms of peace and found its terms accepted 
— the power which finally had affixed its solemn 
ratification to a treaty constructed upon those tonus, 
suddenly and seemingly without cause, turned round 
upon Its own measures, and proposed to cancel some 
of the conditions of the treaty ' Why ? Because they 
were not sufficiently fevonrable to itself I — Not so 
Though dishonourable, this would ha've been mtelli 
gible hut the reason for this capricious coarse "was, 
that the treaty was not sufficiently favourable to the 
enemy ’ 

If the fact of any concession bemg meditated 
under such circumstances be calculated to excite 
surprise, an explanation of the nature of the con- 
cession which the British government resolved upon 
making must raise that feeling almost to bewilder- 
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lla^c conccncd that, among tlic points to be con- 
ceded, ^^as the ]io‘=se‘;«jion of those Aciy poitions of 
teiritoiy mIiicIi had gnen lise to the iiai ; yet so 
it ^^as. tlie British go\cinniciit expic'^scd itself 
Img to }ield a part, or c\cn the ^^holc, of the lands 
of BootMTil and Shcomj 11111011 befoie the ivai had 
been ii«:urpcd by the Nopaulc^'C In lefcience to 
this decision, it is impo-ssible to aioid asking, why 
was the war undertaken ^ 

It was '^aid, in extenuation of the sacrifice, that 
those teiiitories ncre unhealthy, and of small value 
m point of icvenue But they wcic as unhealthy 
and as valueless before as after the 11 ai ; and if it 
were desirable to relinquish the claim of the Biitish 
goveinmcnt to the possession of them, that object 
might ceitainly liaie been eficcted m a less costly 
manner The vast expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure which had been incuired, the peiil m which 
the honour of the British nation and the safety of 
its Eastern domimons had been placed by a war 
commenced without adequate prepaiation — all might 
have been spaied Some accession of teiritory had 
indeed been gained, but this was not the purpose 
for winch the wai was avowedly undei taken We 
drew the sword ostensibly for our own piotection, 
not to commit aggressions upon our neighbours * 
we were justified, indeed, in avaihng oui selves 
of the advantages we had gained, and the por- 
tions of teiiitory annexed to our formei possessions 
contributed to the secuiity of oui frontier ; but the 
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CHAP Xitv nttaimnent of incidental advantages could not afford 
a valid reason for relinquishing the main object of 
theirar 

At the close of his own narrative the Earl of 
Moira distmctly lays down that which it was one 
mam olgect of the paper to shew, that the war with 
the Gkiorkhas was unavoidable The soundness of 
that opmion may be readily admitted, but the con- 
duct of the Earl of Moira, at the close of the nego- 
tiations, was altogether inconsistent with a smeere 
bohof in it. If the possession of the disputed lands, 
so far from bemg valuable-, was actually mconve- 
mont, the war was not unavoidable Our claims 
might have been withdrawn, or they might have 
been suffered to slumber as they had been for so 
many years , or if it had been deemed dangerous to 
acqmeece in usurpation, some decent means might 
have been devised for tranafemng the lands in ques- 
tion without making war to wrest them from the 
usurping power for the sole purpose of giving them 
back again. If the mtention of restoring them hod 
not been recorded In the official despatches of the 
government, it could not have been beheved that it 
had been entertomed States are often obliged to 
surrender that which they would fain possess but 
here, a voluntary tender of the thing in dispute was 
proposed to bo made by tbe victonous party to tho 
defeated one If the disputed lands were so worth 
less ns, at the end of tho campaign they were 
represented to be, but one opinion can erust as to 
the expediency of commencing it — that the gover- 
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iior-gcncml, being anxious to display Ins inilitaiy chap xxiv 
talents, stood in need of a jnctext for war, and 
that tlic disputed distiicts aflbided that which he 
wanted. 

The cxti-aordiiiary spectacle of a state, aftci en- 
gaging in an oxpensiie war foi the defence of 
certain possessions, voluntarily relinquishing those 
jios'jossions to the eneiiiy, was, however, lost to the 
W’oild by a fresh instance of obstinacy and bad faith 
of the court of Katmandoo, in refusing to latify the 
treaty which its agent had been einpoweied to con- 
clude The usual exhibition of delay and chicaneiy 
took place ; restitutions weie rcqiiiicd w^hich could 
not be granted, and, finally, negotiations ga^c place 
to a I'enewal of hostilities 

The new' campaign commenced by the advance of 
a poition of the force under Sir David Ocliterlony, 
whose sei vices had been icw'arded with the grand 
Cl OSS ot the Older of the Bath Colonel Bradshaw', 
w'ho appears to have been little in favour w'lth his 
supeiiois, was divested of Ins diplomatic functions, 
which were transfen'ed to Sir David Ochteilony, 
and that officer thus united with his military com- 
mand the entire political authoiity. In the exercise 
of the latter function he held some commumcation 
with Gujraj Missei, but it led to no satisfactory 
result. 

On the 9th of Febniary, 1816, Sir David Ochtei- a d isig 
lony advanced through the great Sal forest towards 
the passes leading into the valley of Muckwanpore 
The road was a meie pathway through an exces- 
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CUAP xxrv sivoly thick jungle , but, though tho enemy j>os- 
sesecd omplo mcftna of annoying the Bntish force 
and disputing its progress, it ■was permitted to 
advance unmolested On tho 14th the general was 
informed that there "was a pass over the Cheercah 
Gautio range of mountains, unguarded and pmc 
ticable , and on the 17th, after a harassing march 
and very sovore labour tho passage was effected 

Sir Da'vid Ochterlony contmued to advance, and 
encamped near Mockwnnpore, The enemy occu- 
pied two positions on a ndge near that place, one of 
wluch they abandoned on tlie approach of the Bn 
tish force, who immediately took possession of it. 
They shortly however, retnmed in great numbers, 
and a severe conflict ensued- The positions of the 
British force were repeatedly assaulted , hut they 
were gallantly defended and the enemy finally re- 
tired in confusion, abandomng a gun and a large 
quantity of a mm unition 

A few days afterwords Colonel Kelly dispossessed 
the enemy of a position on the Hnnryhnrpore lulls 
Two days after the latter event negotiation ■was 
renewed m consequence of a letter addressed to Sir 
David Ochterlony by a Goorklia vakeel named Bur 
ta'war Smg statmg that he was m possession of tho 
ratification of the treaty formerly concluded, and in 
tended to depute a person, whom he named to convoy 
it to the Bntish govommont. This individual accord 
ingly repaired to the Bntish camp with the treaty 
duly ratified and after some discussion, Sir David 
Ochterlony ngreed to accept it, on tlio execution hy 
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tlicvakeol, of n doclaration tliat tlic Rajali of Nojiaul chap xxiv. 
iclinqnislicfl all expectation of that iclaxatioii of 
the condition'^ of the tieat} nhich Colonel Brad- 
shaw had been insti acted to hold out to him This 
stipulation Mas loadil}' agreed to, the icquircd de- 
claration Mas gnen by the vakeel, and aftci’Maids 
explicitly confiimed by the lajah himself 

Aftci so prosperous a commencement of the 
second campaign, bettei teims might, perhaps, ha^c 
been insisted on . but the sickly season M'as ap- 
pi caching — the Biitish commissaii.at M'as iii an 
impaired state, and the difficulty of getting supplies 
M'ould ha\e been consideiable These consideia- 
tions suggested the inexpediency of peiseierance in 
hostilities, and if the tieaty, as oiigmally latified by 
the Biitisli authoiities, satisfied the claims of justice 
and secured the safety of the Biitish dominions, it 
would have been neither iiglit noi reputable to 
demand moie It may be concluded, therefoie, 
that Sn David Ocliteilony made a light choice in 
deteimimng in favour of peace upon the oiigmal 
basis 

In looking back to the oiigm and operations of 
the war Math Nepaul, it is impossible to avoid being 
struck by the veiy lemaikable featuies which it dis- 
closes The aggressive spiiit of the Nepaulese, the 
jealousy entei tamed by the Goolkhas of Biitish 
ascendancy, and then aversion to the establishment 
of any relations of amity with the Biitish govern- 
ment, though manifested through a long senes of 
yeais, failed of exciting that vigilance Mdiich the 
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CHAP XXIV exhibition of such feelings by a powerful neighbour 
ouglit to have colled forth* It has been said that 
the attention of the mlors of India was iw entirely 
occupied by other and more pressing matters that 
no portion of it could be spared to our relations 
with the Nepaulcse This is a very insufficient apo- 
logy if the rulers of a state have not tune to secure 
their frontier, there must be some great defect either 
m the constitubon or the administration of the go- 
vernment It is creditable to the Earl of Moira 
that he not only found time to assert the nghts of 
the state which he represented but that he had the 
spint to maintain them m the only way likely to bo 
effectual with such a neighbour as the Goorkha. 
It has been shewn that tho frontier was, for a long 
penod, the theatre of a course of encroachment on 
the one hand, and of almost passive Buhmisaion on 
the other Had this been suffered to contmuc, it 
18 impossible to say how large a portion of tho 
Britash territory might have become absorbed in 
the Goorkha doumuons. The war then was neces- 
sary unless we are to abandon our IndmTi posses- 
sions to any encroaohmg neighbour who may choose 
to mtmde upon them , and Lord Moim consulted 
his country 8 honour and his own m dete rminin g 
on an appeal to arms. His conduct was vanously 
judged at the tune and it may be true that it was 
greatly influenced hy personal ambition but, what- 
ever the motive, he took the nght course An acqm 
escence m the supine pohcy of some of bis predo- 
ceasoTS could have tended only to fritter away our 
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cnipiu' i?i Tiidin, iinlil A\e had boon loduced io (lie chap wiv 
oonditinn in bIiioIi (ir''( appeal od iii Ibat oonnliy 
— dial of Imniblo trador?. cnjoMiip:, by (lie jicuiiis- 
‘'inn of (be natnc jniiioo^ a foB ob‘?oiiic faoloncs 
iT, nidood. "wc diould lla^c been foi Innate a«; to 
retain o\on tin*? jirnilego. 

In ‘jpcabniG: of (be manner in A\bicb Lord i\Toira 
oondncled ibe Mai, tbo piai'^c mn‘'t. bo far more 
qualified (ban (bat mIiicIi i^n aMardcd to bis pobey in 
cnnimoneing it Tbc jilan of (lie caiiijiaign, tlioiigli 
it might picsent a aci v im]iosing appeamnee m tlic 
office of the adiiitanl-gcneial, uas c\idcntly formed 
in almost entire ignorance of tbc iiatiiic of tbc 
countr} and tbc cbaiactci of tbc enemy. Tbc foicc 
A\as, in CAcry instance, inadequate to tbc duties 
a'^signed to it: and tbc aii-angcmcnts altogetber 
Mere sueb as might have been supposed to emanate 
fiom tbc ia«:bncss of impetuous yoiitli mtlicr tban 
from tbc MclI-matuied expciicnce of a A^cteran sol- 
dier Ills lordslnji’s ^anguine temperament led bim 
into expectations Avbicli could not be sanctioned by 
a cool A’lOM* of tbc difficulties Antb Avbicb lie bad to 
contend , and on one occasion be liazarded an ojii- 
nion in Avbicb, peibaps, no other militaiy man could 
be found to agiee : be affiimed, that a mountainous 
countr}’- IS more leadily attacked than defended If 
tins Aveie bis serious opinion, it is impossible to ac- 
quit him of Avant of judgment 

The fatal mistakes Avbicli cbaiacterized the com- 
mencement of the Aiai, and the A-^eiy impel feet pie- 
paiation Avbicb bad been made foi cairyiiig it on 
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CHAP Txiv guccGSafolIy, were fertile in ombamissment and mor- 
tification , and it most lie admitted oven by bis 
warmest friends, that Lord Moira bore his disap- 
pomtments "with little either of equanimity or of 
digmty The blame of failure, a large portion of 
which was due to his own arrangements, was cast 
altogether upon the officers who commanded the 
unfortunate divisions of the army , and the expres- 
sion of his feelings was marked by much both of 
pettmess and ill-temper The commanders who 
incurred Ins censure had certamly not, m all cases, 
displttTed fls much activity and decision as was dear- 
able but tliey were embarrassed bv the vest dispro- 
portion between their means and the eipectotions 
of the governor-genera! and consequently as fre- 
quently occurs where men know not how to do any 
tbmg effectually, they attempted httle or nothmg 
General Giilespio had taken a more darmg course, 
and he perished with no inconsiderable portion of 
his troops , thus famishing a warning rather than 
an example for imitatiom In Sir David Ochterlony 
mdeed, tho governor-general found a man whoso 
talents and judgment enabled Imn to effect bis ob- 
jects with means apparently disproportaoned to tboir 
attainment , but to expect all men thus to act and 
tbuB to succeed, is to look for that which neither tho 
ordinary measure of human abihty nor the ordmory 
fortune of nubtory operations will realire Tho 
brilliant success of Sir David Ochterlony saved tho 
credit of Lord Moiras plans, and rehoved him from 
tho censure whicli ho ^vould imdoubtedlj lia>o in 
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Ir.ul (hr (‘:un]»aiiiU oiuUmI ni lol.il l.ulnu* ; cii \i‘ x\iv 
l)u( th.il ‘'ncri“-s Mas al{oi:r('|lu'r cxhaoKlinai), niitl 
OM'ii Sir OcIUcmIoiu tlld (o aiiti- 

< ij^atc i(. 

hi tlio condurl of tliu lU'irotinlion'? llic* s.nnc <lo- 
luMciioN of sound judirniont seoins (oli.ne Ihhmi dib- 
{il.ncfl TIi(‘ oaf^i'P confidoiice in Mliicli Loid j\Ion.i 
<’oinincm‘(*d I lie Mai Mas puccooilad In a iic'noiis 
an\io(\ for tlu' foiicinsion of piMCO Ills jnoMoiib 
l(»rt\ litMiinp: ga^(.• Mnyfo a dfincaiioiii scnict'l\ coii- 
''i''leiit Mitli tlio cliaiactci of tlio icjiiesoiitalne ol 
(tu>a( Britain in India: and if tlic Ciooikli.i jnincc 
could lane luovailcd upon liitiiscif to iii.ilcc so pio- 
cions a saeiilice as that of Ins diijilicity to Ins in- 
(cies( lie niiirht, to .ill appeal. nice*, lane obtained 
more f.i\ 0111 able teinis ]joid Moira Mas not a man 
to contend Mitli diflicultics , and mIicii they aiosc, 
be ncitliei met them finnly nor yielded to them 
,^iaccfully. The failnic of some of Ins diplom.itic 
agents m binigmg the Gooikba negotmtois to terms 
as easily as he Mishcd jnoduced exjilosions of iiii- 
tated feeling, similar to those mIiicIi liad been called 
foith b} the ill success of some of liis militaiy com- 
mandei-s. ITis iiumcious attempts to coirupt the 
seivants of Ins opjioncnt indicate a miseiable laxity 
of moial pimcijdc ; and anothei failing is too pio- 
inment to be p.assed over Without Mushing to deal 
seveiely Muth a chaiactei gifted Muth many estimable 
(|ualitics, it cannot fail to be obseived, that Lord 
]\fo]ia wooed icputation somcMdiat moic fciveiitly 
than was consistent Muth its lasting adheience to 
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CHAP XXIV him He vms not a mtm who reposed in proud 
tmnqmllity upon hifl own consaongness of desert, 
nnd Buffered fiime to follow bun or not, accordmg to 
the pleasure of tiie multitude. He was anxious to 
leave behind bun in ]jidm a high military reputation 
he was as anxious to ahew that, with the sterner 
qoahties of the wamor, he united the more grace- 
ful attribute of clemency Vanity was the ori- 
ginal source of all the errois of Lord Moira m 
connection with the Nepaul war it caused him 
to rash into it withont due preparation , and it 
most characteristically re-appeared, at the close of 
the campaign, m his notable project of giving the 
(hspnted lands back to the Nepaulese by uiiich 
act though it set at nought all the prinaples of 
commou sense, and converted the war mto an idle 
bat diBinal farce, ho hoped to secnre the reputation 
of being magnanimous and liberal Another motive 
might mdeed co-operate with his undue anxiety for 
admiration. The early successes of the Nepaolese 
had aroused, m vanous quarters, the hopes of those 
enemies of the Bntish government whose hostile 
feelmgs, though they had slumbered, had never been 
destroyed These feelings required only a conve- 
ment opportunity to awaken them mto active dove 
lopemcnt Iiord Moira perceived that a storm was 
gathering around him he was naturally anxious to 
escape from one combination of difficulties before 
ho encountered another and, if possible, to come 
forth with some sort nnd some measure of reputa 
tion but iniving all reference to his earlier errors 
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a soldier and a statesman of so much experience chap xxiv. 
sliould have knomi, that the manifestation of over 
eagerness foi peace vas calculated hut to defeat the 
object which he had m view, and that unreasonable 
concession to such an enemy as the Nepaulese would 
be asciibcd to any motive rather than to generosity. 

Of this feeling, for the possession of which he 
was so anxious to have credit, his conduct towards 
his officeis frequently exhibited an obvious defi- 
ciency. Amiable and good-natured as Lord Moira 
undoubtedly was in private life, his public career 
was marked by much of a contrary character. His 
ovei weening confidence in Ins own plans, and over- 
sangmne anticijiations of their success, led him not 
only to endanger the safety of that which he had at 
heart, but also fiequeutly to act unjustly towards 
those intrusted with military and diplomatic duties. 

It is always painful to advert to the errors of an 
eminent man ; but, in the present instance, it would 
be unfair to pass them over in silence . for much 
of the blame which he cast on others was due to 
himself” 

A noble contrast is afforded to this conduct in that of the 
Marquis Wellesley on the retreat of General Monson, an occur- 
rence which might have excused very strong expressions of dis- 
appointment and dissatisfaction General Monson’s bravery was 
unquestionable, and he was, to a certain extent, the victim of the 
errors of others as well as of his own But the course of his retreat 
was marked by singular deficiency of judgment, and for the diffi- 
culties by which he was surrounded the governor-general was in 
no degree answerable Yet, writmg to Lord Lake while the fatal 
retreat was in progress, and when the safety of any portion of 
General Monson’s force was a matter of doubt, the Marquis Wei- 
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^HAF XXIV Tho errora of liord Moira must not, however 
render us insensible to tho propriety of tho great 
principle of his pohoy with regard to NepanI The 
Tmr -was undertaken without sufBcient preparation 
but it was not only justifiable, but positively necce- 
eary Its progress was clouded by reverses, but its 
termination happily did not dishonour the Bntish 
name, wlule it conferred eecunty on the Bntish 
frontier 

Bunng the discnasions which preceded the Ne- 
paul war, and the progress of the war itself, evhnts 
took place m other parte of the East connected with 
Great Bntain, which, though not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the mtormption of the nnrrativo, 
must not be passed over without notice In Java, 
the Bntish authorities inhented from their Dutch 
and French predecessors a senee of quarrels with 
tho surrounding pnncee, which afforded them ahun 
dant employment, in addition to that furnished by 
tho necessity of taking active and efficient stops for 
the BUppr^sion of the standing opprobnum of East- 

Icilev mider tlio bitter feelmg* with which he could uot but be 
oppressed, thui delivered himsulf — Gnerous oud dieortroue u 
tho cveutB are the extoit of the calamity does not exceed my cx 
pectatwn From the first moment of General Monson i retreat 
I have always augured the nnn of that detachment. I fear my 
poor friend Monson la gone. 'Whatever maybe hu fate, or what 
erer the result of hii mlafortuiio to my own fame, I will endenTour 
to shield his nbar apter from obloquy nor will I attempt tho mean 
purpose of soenfiemg fais reputation to save mmo Hia fbnncr 
Bcmccs and his zeal cntitlo him to mdulgcpcc and however I 
may loincait or suffer from his arors I will not reproach hfa me 
mory if he bo lost, or hia diumctcr if ho survive 
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ern commeice — ^iiiracy. A detail of the occiuTeuces chap xxiv 
Ailiich S 2 )iuiig' from these causes would exhibit most 
interesting evidence of patient and peisevermg de- 
tenumatioii on tlic pai t of those on whom the main- 
tenance of the authority and inteiests of the Biitish 
goA emmeiit devolved ; and in a liistory devoted ex- 
clusively to Java and the adjacent islands such de- 
tail would pioperly find place • in a work of a moie 
geneial chaiacter, only the more prominent events 
can be noticed 

The Rajah of Bielling, in the island of Balli, 
and the Rajah of Boni, in that of Celebes, having 
manifested hostile dispositions towards the Biitish 
government, an expedition for their coiTection was 
dispatched fiom Java, under the command of Major- 
General Nightmgall, who had succeeded General 
Gillespie. At Balli the tioops occupied, without 
difficulty, the capital of the offending lajah, and 
this step was followed by Ins immediate submis- 
sion, as well as that of seveial of his neighbours 
At Bom severei labours awaited the Biitish force. 

On ainvmg befoie the place, early m June, 1814, ad ism 
Geneial Nightmgall addressed a letter to the rajah, 
lecitmg the wrongs of the British government and 
demanding lepaiation An answer was lequired 
within a specified time, and none being returned, 
the column which had been previously fonned for 
attack was put in motion. The town and palace 
weie assailed, and within an hour earned in the 
most gallant style, though not without loss. The 
lajah with difficulty effected his escape, attended by 
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CHAP xxTV n few followers His palace was destroyed, beiogp 
deliberately set on fire after tbe capture of the 
place — on act of violence which not being dictated 
by necessity nor calculated to advance the legiti- 
mate objects of the expedition, it seems not easy 
to defend Ultimately the r^jah was deposed 
Though the attack on Bom was the most striking 
and important event that occurred m Celebes during 
the tune that the English were m possession of Java, 
and has, for that reason, been selected for especial 
notice, it must not be inferred that, with this ex- 
ception the island remamed m a state of peace 
it was ftj otherwise To Captain Philhps, of the 
Madras Native Infimtry and Major D H Dalton, 
of the Bengal Light Infantry Volunteers, to whom 
tbe charge of the British mtereet m the island was 
BuccesBively allotted, and to the few troops placed 
under their command the period was one of almost 
unremittmg anxiety labour and pnvation. All 
these, together with the blood and treasure ex- 
pended m the capture of the Dutch settlements, 
were ultunately thrown away By the arrangements 
consequent on the general pacification of Europe 
these settlements were restored — on additional illus- 
tration of that levity and disregard to consequences 
which seem to be inherent m British diplomacy 
The maintenance of Java and its dependencies was 
necessary to the safety and integnty of our Eastern 
empire, and thov ought never to have been surren- 
dered 

In another scttloment acquired from the Dutch, 
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the English, in 1815, became involved m hostilities 
For about ten yeai*s the king’s government in Cey- 
lon had peraiitted the crimes of the usui-ping luler 
of Candy to remain unrequited and even unnoticed. 
Some new outrages, perpetrated by his servants on 
British subjects, at length roused the long-slumber- 
ing feeling of national honour ; and happily the dis- 
content of the pimcipal subjects of the Candian 
pimCe at this period had attained a height, which 
seemed to warrant reliance upon their acquiescence 
in the necessary measures foi divesting the tyiant 
of the jDower which he ought never to have pos- 
sessed The feeling was not nusplaced. A British 
force entered the Candian dominions, and pioceeded, 
almost without resistance, to occupy them. The king 
was made prisoner and deposed, and m the palace 
of Candy, on the 2nd of March, 1815, Sir Charles 
Brownrigg, the British governor and commander- 
in-chief, met m solemn conference the adigurs, 
dessauves, and powerful men of the countiy, for 
the pui-pose of laying before them the plan upon 
which it was proposed to settle the government 
By this it was declared that the dommion of the 
Candian provinces was vested in the sovereign of 
the British empire, to be exeicised through the 
governor or lieutenant-governor of Ceylon for the 
time being The lace of the deposed king were 
for ever excluded from the throne, and their claim 
and title pronounced to be abolished and extin- 
guished All males belonging to the family, or pie- 
tendmg to belong to it, weie declaied enemies of 
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CHAP xxTV the now govemmont, and were prohibited, under the 
penalties of martial law from entering the Candian 
provincos without written permissioiL Thus the 
Bntiah authority become established throughout the 
whole of the island of Ceylon 

A.D 1816 Late in the same year a considerable force, under 
the command of Colonel East, was dispatched from 
Bombay mto Cutcln This morement ivas occasioned 
by the doprodations committed by the Fonjdar of 
Wagur, a distnct subject to tho Rao of Cutch, on the 
subjects of some of the alhes of the Company s go- 
vernment An atrocious attempt to destroy tho Bn 
tish force by poisoning the wells was happily detected 
and defeated Colonel East had intended to advance 
directly upon Bhooj but this discovery mduced him 
to change his course and attack tho fort of Anjar 
which he captured This success led to the conclusion 
of a treaty, by which the fort of Anjor together with 
certain villages, was surrendered to the British govern- 
ment, and the Rao agreed to a senes of necessary 
measures for the suppression of the depredations 
which had caDed tho Bntish troops mto his do- 
mimons. 

There were other occurrences contemporary with 
the Nepaul war which deserve, and must receive, 
ample notice but they were so mtunately connected 
with an important senes of events, hereafter to be 
related that their proper place will be m a subse- 
quent chapter the present may close with a norm 
tivo of a senous insurrection at BaroiUy in tho 
north-western provinces, which, from reasons which 
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will appear in the course of the relation, deserves chap xxiv 
more attention than is ordinal ily due to events of a 
smiilai character. 

The part of India in which Baieilly is situated 
had been once occupied exclusively by a Hindoo 
population. Early in the eighteenth century, the 
country was reduced to subjection by an immigra- 
tion of Affghan adventurers Some years afteiwaids, 
dining the administration of Warren Hastings, it 
was conqueied for the vizier by a Biitish foice"* 

At a still later period, its cession to the Biitish 
government took place, under the airangement con- 
cluded with the vizier by the Marqms Wellesley .f 
Though divested of political power, the descendants 
of the Affghans continued numeious, and the pio- 
poition of Mahometans to Hindoos was greater 
then than that found existing m most pai’ts of 
India They had not forgotten their recently lost 
power and distinction ; they were high-spiiited, san- 
guinaiy, and revengeful — strongly attached to a 
military life, but impatientT of the restraints of Eu- 
ropean discipline Gieat numbeis of them had 
served undei Holkai, and, at the period under con- 
sideiation, many found a lefuge in the service of 
their countryman Ameer Khan A numerous body, 
however, remained unemployed and m distress , they 
consequently were ready to embrace any chance that 
nppeaied to promise subsistence and distinction, and 

See Tol u page 46 
t See chapter x\ni in rol iii jmssim 
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CHAP xxrv even to accelerate the tardy career of fortune by 
fomenting discontent and disturbance 

Some curious partionlors of the state of society 
existing m Kohilcund are related in two papers sub- 
mitted to the Court of Nusamut Adawlut by Mr Stra 
chey, a distmgaiBhed civil servant of the Company 
These papers were drawn up eleven years before the 
occurrence of the tmnsaotionfl about to be related, 
but the changes wrought m the mtennediate period 
were not sufficient to render Mr Strachey 8 state- 
ments inappUcable. It appears that robberies were 
much less frequent throughout the ceded provinces 
than in the lower provmces, and the reason assigned 
by Mr Strachey for this feet is, not the supremacy 
of the law but the reliance of the nativefl upon 
their own prowess, end thear habit of standing by 
each other m the event of being attacked “ The 
grand object of law and police,” Bays the writer — 
** security of person and property — is better accom 
phfihed here by the spirit of the people than m 
Bengal by the RegolatioiiB,” The number of crimes 
reported, it appears, was small, and the number of 
offenders taken and brought to justice, when com- 
pared with the number of cases reported, was larger 
t.hnn might have been expected. 

One remarkable and charactenstio feature in the 
criminal statistics of RohiJcund was, that, while 
offences against property were few cases of homi- 
cide, m all its gradations of guilt, were compara- 
tively of froquent occurrence. They wore mostly 
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the acts of nKli\ichials piocceding upon their owi chap xmv. 
impulses n ithoiit concert or confcdoiacy n ith otlicis 
Tliey laiely originated in a dcsiic for plunder, they 
geneially liad their rise in re^cnge, ,]ealousy, Mound- 
ed pride, or the sudden imjndse of anger; but theie 
\vas an exception of an exti-aoi dinary chaiacter, and 
M'hich Mas not less dctc'^tablc than anomalous. The 
mill del of childicn, for tlie sake of the ornaments 
Mhich they woie, M^as one of the most common 
Climes, and this liorrible fact tends veiy mucli to 
Io^ver our estimation of a people who, with many 
of the vices of lialf-civilized nations, weie supposed 
to possess many of the sterner and ruder virtues. 

That the leally brave should, under any cncum- 
stances, imbue their hands in the blood of child- 
hood, seems almost impossible the fact that this 
cowardly crime M'as perpetrated in fuitheiance of 
petty robbeiy, is calculated to increase the disgust 
Muth which it must be legarded by all who retain 
the sbghtest tinge of humanity; and the alleged 
security of property in Rohilcund loses half its 
value m the well-constituted mind, when it thus 
appeal’s to have arisen from no better motive than 
fear Property was safe m the bands of those who 
had the strength to protect it ; but weakness afford- 
ed lawful piey* the property which had no bettei 
guardian than infant innocence was seized without 
scruple, and the blood of its beaier shed without 
remorse It is the disclosm’e of facts hke these 
which reduces uncivilized and semi-cmlized life to 
their tme dimensions ; and it is the concealment of 
VOL IV 2 a 
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CHAT xxir them "which hna led, m a few instances, to the ab- 
surd belief of the snpenor excellence of the sayage 
and the gradual detenoration of Tnan by oivilixatiom 
If any virtue is of such hardy nature as to flourish 
best when depnved of the fostermg hand of culti- 
vation — a pomt more than doubtful — it is certam 
that, m a state of lawlessness, all the vices shoot 
out and fructify m wild and ranh luxuriance Mon, 
untaught and unrestrained, may for a time and 
under favourable circumstances, manifest certain 
attractive quabties, and exhibit the appearance of 
a noble and generous nature , but the appearance 
IS Mlacious when his passions are roused and his 
fears at rest, his real character will become appa- 
rent, to the confusion of those theones which place 
the excellence of human nature m the nearest pos- 
sible approach to the state of the brutes which prowl 
the jungle,* 

The cnmee by which Rohilcund was distinguished 
found a ready excuse in the prevalence among the 
Mahometans of the doctrme of fatalism and the 
same convement beUef afforded consolation under 
the consequent punishment. Mr Strachey repre- 
sents the following confession as a feir sample of 
those which were usually made ** I was provoked 
— I was impelled by fate to knll the deceased — all 
must die at the hour appomted — no one can strngglo 

• Ttete thcanei perfcap* find but bttle furonr m the p regait 
day but about the middle of the last century they wee propa 

gated vith some industry and some success by certain n i-JiK n t 
pbHoeopben on the ccEOtinent. 
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against destiny— it was ivi-itten, liis time was come ” chap xxiv 
TLus the assassin convinced liimself that he was hut 
a cog in the wheel of fate, perfonuing his appointed 
part in the revolution of human events ; and in the 
sentiments he avowed, he spoke those of his coun- 
ti’}Tnen geneially Exeitions, they said, were inef- 
fectual to contend with a power in whose hands man 
IS hut a mere instniment — it was the part of mor- 
tals to lesign themselves, and abstain from useless 
attempts to altei the established coui-se of thmgs 
It IS plain that, wheie the doctrines of fatalism are 
leceived, a door is opened for the wildest indulgence 
of the passions The restraints of pmdence, as well 
as those of principle, aie lemoved. the fatalist argumg, 

“ If it is decreed that I am to suffer, suffer I must , 
on the other hand, if fate has awarded me impunity, 
nothing can assail me or endanger my safety.” It 
IS a common and a dangerous error to suppose that 
men’s leligious opmions exercise httle influence over 
their actions If, unfortunately, they are too often 
unavaihng foi good, it is beyond doubt that they 
are found powerfully efficient foi evil 

Among such a people, neither the British govern- 
ment nor any regular government could be popu- 
lar. A few years only had elapsed since the coun- 
try had been separated from the dominion of Oude, 
one of the woist governed states in the woild Its 
zemmdais had been accustomed to exercise a degiee 
of powei which, undei the British government, it 
was found necessaiy to contiol by subjecting all 

2a2 
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CHArjcxiv injnnes and puniflbmg crimes depended upon the 
tyranny and capnces of a revenne officer, wbo either 
entirelj disregarded the duty or by corruption and 
abuse mode it a source of profit,” After thus pomt- 
mg out the real objects to be compared, Mr Stra- 
chey might well say ‘ It is, mdeed, extraordinary 
that it should with any one, ever become doubtful 
whether the country actually derives benefit from 
such a change as has taken place ” From this opi 
mon few persons of sound judgment will differ, nor 
from the mode m which Mr Strachey accounts for 
the hostlhty of some of the remindars. They 
seem,” he says, to forget or to value not the ad- 
vantogee they derive from our system of justice and 
general seourity They remember only the power 
which most of them made a bad use of” 

The views of Mr Strachey are, to a certam ex 
tent, confirmed by the report of the commifleioners 
appointed to inquire mto the disturbances at Bareilly 
in 1816 They represent our courts of justice to be 
viewed as a gnevance by the upper classes and not 
as a blessing by the lower With regard to the 
majority of the latter the commiseionors add, that 
the expense of our courts rendered them scarcely 
accessible, and their delay, nearly nsoless- This 
charge had been answered by anticipation by Mr 
Strachey In comparing the previons state of Ro- 
hiloond with that which then existed the comparison 
was not between a good system of law and a bad 
one, or between two systoms of law both good or 
both bad — it was between law and no la'ft The 
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habits of the people of Rohilcund might lead them chap xmv 
to piefer the latter branch of the alternative ; but 
it does not follow that their prefeience was just, nor 
that it Alas a choice worthy of encouragement or 
even of indulgence : and Avhen it is stated, that the 
peisonal punishments to Avhicli men were liable in 
the ciiminal couits lendered them moie an object 
of terror than of gintitude for the piotection of life 
and piopeity, it cannot fail to be asked, to whom 
Avere the ciiminal courts objects of terror^ If to 
CAil-doers, this was precisely Avhat Avas intended, and 
the system Avoiked Avell • if to the people at large, 
may not a fuithei question be put ^ May it not be 
asked whether the opinions of a large proportion of 
the population on the subject of government were 
not rathei loose, and their estimate of the value 
of human life but low^ By such peisons all 
lestiaint is felt as a grievance. An institution for 
the piomotiou of chastity would be unpopular in a 
community of debauchees : an institution foi the 
preservation of life and property must also be unpo- 
pular with a people who regard botli as the law- 
ful prize of the stronger. The freebooter and the 
pirate thank you not for the best system of law 
that can be devised * exactly in proportion to the 
degree in which it approaches perfection will be 
their hatred of it True, that they are protected 
m their lawful lights as well as others , but they 
Avill leadily forego this boon for the pleasure of prey- 
ing upon their neighboius To such men, a court 
of justice is a tiap, and a judge a common enemy 
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CHAP XXTY Even ■with regard to better disposed persons, the ex- 
pectation entertained bj the commissioners, of find- 
ing gratitude the return of good govemment, "was 
somewhat ntopzon Gratitude towards mdividaals is 
not so common as the lover of our species could 
wish gratitude to the state is still less Sequent , 
the share which &lls even to the wisest and most 
beneficent govemore is small indeed- 

Some mmor sourcee of complamt adverted to hj 
the commissioners might rest on a more sohd basis 
of gnevance The indiscriminate and oflScious zeal 
of the officers of the courta, the agency of common 
informers, the pracbc© of summary arrests and of 
domicihary visits, were alleged to have produced an 
injurious effect upon the pubho mind, extending fiir 
beyond the sphere of then* occurrence In all these 
reprehensible tranaaotioDs, however, it may be ob- 
served that the instruments were natives, and the 
practices complamed of wnre clearly also of natavo 
ongin- The law retainers of the courts, the mfonn- 
ere and barrators, were the countrymen of those 
whom they mjured or annoyed and summary arrests 
and domicihary ■visitabous are certainly not processes 
of English growth- The European functionanes may 
have consented to adopt them, but there can be httle 
doubt that the modes of proceeding as well as the 
accusations, were suggested by those who hoped to 
profit by them This will not, indeed excuse the 
“RngliHh authonties who incautiously lent themselves 
to sucli nets and such agents, but it removes from 
them the mfomy of having planned the one or cre- 
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ated tlie otlier. The tools of despotism were ready chap xxiv. 
to their hands, and they can only be charged mth a 
deficiency of moral deteiinmation in not having in- 
dignantly cast them away Under the native lule, 
tyiauny, extortion, and outrage were universal A 
bettei system was introduced by the British, but 
those who administered it had recomse to such 
agency as native mateiials afforded If this were 
not of the best descnption — ^and it would perhaps 
be no exaggeiation to affirm that it was of the very 
woist — the misfoitune was gieat, but the Biitish 
government is not to be condemned for it In 
countiies which stand the highest in cmlization 
and moials, and under the purest administration of 
law, the lowei emissaiies of the comts are among 
the diegs and lefuse of society m India this class 
of persons has always been pre-eminent m all that 
IS base and vile, and it would be stiange indeed if 
Rohilcund had formed an exception 

Upon the whole, the tmth will be found to be, 
that there was some small share of giievance and 
a very large amount of discontent — that discontent 
aiismg from the lawless propensities of the people 
geneially, from the mortified ambition of the uppei 
classes, and the miserable poverty of the lower 
Previously to its cession to the British, the countiy 
had, by misgovernment, been reduced to a state 
almost of desolation , and though it had subse- 
quently improved, yet it must be remembered, 
that foul teen yeais is but a shoit period foi lais- 
mg a countiy fiom imn The miseiy of the people 
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CHAP xxiv and the turbulence of their leaders ^r© ele- 
ments fearfully adapted to coalesce in the produc 
tion of an explosion The privations and suffer- 
ings of the lower classes were home by them with 
sullen mdifference, if not with patience, and little 
danger to the state might have arisen from this 
source, but the people of Rohilcund were ac 
tnated by a fanatical attachment to their chieft, 
which mduced them to follow wherever their supe- 
nor would lead them. This feehng was altogether 
dependent of the popularity of the chieftain, or of 
ly claim which he might have upon the affections 
his followers it hod nothing to do with the jus- 
of his cause, and was even unniftnenced by his 
tod or ill fortune Mon are always found m abun 
ince to gather round the standard of a tyrant so 
ng as his career is ono of victory , but the adher- 
ice of the people of Rohilcund to their oppressors 
ems to have had no reference to their success* 
he followers of a proscribed robber remained at- 
tached to him when misfortune had deprived him of 
all power of rewarding their services, and when hope 
itself was lost Their fidehty was the effect of mere 
habit , but it afforded the chiefs a powerful instru- 
ment for thwarting and annoymg the govermnont, 
whenever their capnce or calculation led them to 
employ it The country was prepared for change of 
any sort, and by applymg a very small portion of the 
prmciple of fermentation, the entire moss might bo 
put in motion 

In the district of BaroiIIy this was found iu 
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the attemjit to introduce some police regulations, chap xxiv. 
•which had been carried into effect without difficulty 
through the greater part of the tenitoiies subject 
to the presidency of Bengal. These airangements, 
howevei, involved ceitam fiscal changes, which were 
eageily seized at Bareilly as a ground for dissatis- 
faction and resistance. A new tax is not a very 
popular thmg anywhere * m India the amount 
of leluctance which most men feel at paiting witli 
their money is increased by the rooted aversion to 
change In the East the land has been regaided 
as the legitimate object of taxation, almost as exclu- 
sively and scrupulously as by that class of writers 
known as the French economists However op- 
pressive the burdens imposed upon the soil may be, 
they but rarely give rise to resistance , but any thing 
resembling a peisonal tax has always been regarded 
by the people of India •with gi’eat dislike, and the 
attempt to levy an impost of such a nature has ge- 
nerally been unsuccessful, often dangerous There 
was, in the present instance, some encouragement to 
resistance affoided by the success which had attended 
earher experiments in the art of agitation • a pohce 
tax and a house tax, previously imposed, had both 
been sun-endered to popular disapprobation, and the 
people were, it appears, sufficiently versed in philo- 
sophy to expect the recuiTence of similar effects 
fiom the operation of similar causes 

A soit of pohce establishment had jiieviously 
existed, the expense of which was definyed by 

* Turgot and his followers 
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CHAP XXIV voluntaiy contributions. The persons retained on 
this service received generallj the allowance of 
one rupee per months and in no case more than 
two The number of these well paid supporters of 
the social system was determined by the amount of 
contributions which could be obtamed from any 
particular street or portion of a street , and m mak- 
mg the new arrangements, the government con- 
sulted the Indian love of unchangmg continuity by 
makmg the assessment with reference to the num- 
ber of chokeedars formerly retamed by voluntary 
contributions. As, however, the new chokeedars 
were to have a salary of three rupees per month, 
the amount of contnbntion was increased, as well as 
its character changed &om a volantary to a compol 
sory payment. 

The wish of government, of course, was to carry 
its object qmetly and securely and the magistrate 
appears to have been desirous, m this respect, of 
forwardmg the views of his supenors but no one 
acquamted with Indian affairs can be ignorant how 
frequently the good mtentions of the European au- 
thonties have been frustrated by the perverseness or 
treachery of native servants , and a fresh example 
was here afforded 

A native officer, called the kotwal, to whom fell 
the duty of collecting the assessment, discharged his 
duty m a manner the most overbeanng and offon 
sive. The offiaai insolence of a fanctionary of 
humble rank, and of very low origin could not fall 
to provoke the higher classes of a people like those 
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of Roliilcund. It was said, moreover, that the kot- chap 
wal had demanded m some instances rates far ex- 
ceeding those which his authontj warranted him to 
receive It was currently reported, also, that he 
connived at the fii’st indications of tumult, and even 
assisted in the councils which led to them ; that, 
hke many patriots everywhere, and all disturbers m 
the East, he had a mce perception of the propnety 
of an aUiance between the public good and his own 
private interest; that he caused a communication 
to be made to the shopkeepers, that if they would 
raise a sum of money for his benefit, the tax should 
be relinqmshed ; that, m consequence, a douceur of 
fom* thousand rupees was tendered, and that the 
consideration for this fee afforded by the kotwal 
was, his advice to the subsciibers to pm sue a plan 
which had been tried m othei places, that of desert- 
ing their houses and encamping round the magis- 
trate’s residence. 

It seems, for various reasons, extraordinary that 
this person should have been selected for the dis- 
charge of duties requiring, under the circumstances, 
no small portion of addiess, and the efficient per- 
foimance of which would have been matenally 
aided by the employment of a popular agent Pre- 
viously to the occurrence of the disturbances the 
kotwal was highly unpopular, and there is reason 
to believe most deseivedly so. He was accused of 
various acts of extortion and oppression * the truth 
of these charges was not, indeed, inquired into, but 
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CHAP xuv the oYil repntation of the man •would liave well 
" justified the BeleoboD of an agent more acceptable 
to the community To the upper classes he was 
pecnharly offensiYO. It is admitted that he "was a 
■Tulgar and ignorant villager of overhearmg temper 
and coarse manners. His claims to tho confi- 
dence of government appear to have been small 
he might have rendered some service in the lower 
and muddier detads of fiiscal operation, hut he was 
himself m the position of a violator of tho law 
and a defaulter with regard to the just claims of 
the state It was stated, that the records of 
the Board of Revenue shewed many instances of 
hiB official authority having been exerted to the 
detriment of government, both directly, m the 
assessment of the estates belonging to his own 
fiunily and mdirectly, by encroachments on tho 
estates of his neighbourB. The latter system of 
operations was fecihtated by the summary powers 
vested m his office, every department of which ho 
had taken care to fill "with his own relations and 
connections. The consequence was, that no og 
gneved person would venture to prosecute him, and 
no vakeel would take part against him His own 
estates he had managed to exonerate altogether 
from the payment of rent or assessment, Confisca 
taon he despised, for no one dared to make an offer 
for the property which 'was protected by his name 
he ■was thus enabled for four years to sot tho col 
lectors at defiance, and to hold his property free 
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from tlie demands of tlie state. Such was the man chap 
who was the prime agent in producing the mischief 
at Bareilly. 

What efiect might have been produced by the 
pre‘?encc of a laigci number of the Company’s Eu- 
lopeaii servants, it is impossible to conjcctuie ; but 
it happened, at the period of the insurrection, that 
few were in the tovm The senior and third judges 
of the coui t of appeal were absent on circuit ; the 
fouith j'udge had proceeded to Benares, and the col- 
lector of the revenue was engaged in the interior of 
the district ; the entire weight of responsibility, 
therefore, lested on the magistrate 

Among those who played the most conspicuous 
parts m the drama acted at Bareilly was Mooftee 
Mahomed Ewery, a person of gi-eat influence among 
the Mahometans His fiist public appeaiance on the 
scene was on the 27th of March, when he became a d. 
the channel of transmitting to the magistrate a pe- 
tition, alleged to emanate from the inhabitants at 
laige. The petition was confined to generalities. 

The exactions and extortions which were believed 
to have been committed m carrying the new mea- 
sure into operation were not even noticed. The tax 
was simply denounced as a pubhc grievance, and 
the same tone was preserved in numerous placards 
published in the town The resistance to the tax 
was one of those movements not altogether unknown 
in more western countiies, but little expected in the 
East A common spirit pervaded the whole people 
As in similai movements in countries boasting a 
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CB^ XXIV higher degree of knowledge and cmlization, the 
larger portion of those engaged knew not why they 
resisted , it was snffioient for them that their neigh- 
bours set the example. Every man was ready to 
submit, if Bubmifision became general , but every 
man was determined to resist so long as resistance 
was the fashion They were embarked m a com- 
mon struggle, for a common object, and though 
the sense of individual grievance might refresh the 
energy of some, it was the force of habit and asso- 
ciation which gave to their opposition coherence 
and steadmess. 

The penod of the presentation of the petition 
was marked by a tumultuous assemblage of the 
people, in consequence of which some of the par- 
ties engaged m it were apprehended , but it was not 
A D 1816 until the 16th of Apnl that the insurrection assumed 
the formidable character which it ultimately bore 
On that day the kotwalee peons were actively en- 
gaged m enforcing the levy of the chokeedaree 
assessment, and m the course of their progress 
they broke forcibly mto the house of a woman, for 
the purpose of distraining property to realise her 
proportion of the assessment A scuffle ensued, in 
which the owner of the house was wounded this 
was a fortunate ciromnstanco for the cause of the 
opposere of the tax The suffering female was a 
martyr m the cause of the people, and was treated 
with all the hononre due to such a character She 
was placed upon a bod, and earned to the mooftec 
the mooflee advised the bearers to take her to the 
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magistrate, mIiicIi tliey did, and the magistiate chap 
referred the Moman for rcdicss to the AdaMiut.’' 

This adM'ce Mas as little acceptable to the people 
^ as might be expected Disappointed in obtaining 
summary justice, the procession letuined to the 
moofteeand doclaied the lesult of their application. 

If the conduct of the magistrate uas marked by in-| 
diffeience, that of the mooftee Mas ceitainly charac-^ 
teiizcd by an ample degree of Maimth The story 
of the iiopulace not only louscd his indignation and 
awoke all the eneigy of his patriotism, but, accord- 
ing to his ow lepresentation, excited his personal 
feai-s On hearing the relation of M*hat had passed 


X 


• Tins course was certainly injudicious Whenever it is ne- 
cessary to enforce the law by extreme measures, the greatest cau- 
tion and forbearance should be employed Both prudence and 
good-feeling call for these qualities, and as they are seldom 
possessed by the lox\ er eraissanes of the law, it is the especial 
duty of their superiors to enforce them Tins is, however, a 
duty rarely attended to in any country The lover class of 
legal functionaries — ^persons, with few exceptions, deficient in 
all the better qualities of man — are almost invariably left to 
not uncontrolled in the display of vulgar insolence and brutal 
inhumaiuty. Smee such is the case in countnes where rational 
law and well-defined hberty have long been established, we 
need not be surpnsed if it was the same in Rohdeund , yet, 
though it IS impossible to approve the conduct of the magistrate 
in this mstance, we must not condemn him too severely, recol- 
lectmg that he is kept in countenance by the practice of his 
brethren throughout the world A petty officer of the law is 
always to be suspected Unfortunately, magistrates and judges 
too frequently act upon the opposite presumption, that he is 
always to be trusted It is a fatal mistake for the well-bemg of 
society, for the cause of pubhc morality, and for the character of 
the law 
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> XXIV higher degree of knowledge and civilumtlon, the 
larger portion of those engaged knew not why they 
resisted , it was sufiScient for them that their neigh- 
bonr* set the example Every man was ready to 
submit, if Bubnussion became general , but every 
man was determined to resist so long as resistance 
was the fashion. They were embarked in a com- 
mon struggle, for a common object , and though 
the sense of mdividanl grievance might refresh the 
energy of some, it was the force of habit and asso- 
ciation which gave to their opposition coherence 
and steadiness 

The penod of the presentation of the petition 
was marked by a tumultuons assemblage of the 
people, in consequence of which some of the par- 
ties engaged m it wore apprehended , but it was not 
D isiG until the ICth of April that the insurrection assumed 
the formidable character which it ultimatoly bore. 
On that day the kotwalee peons were actively en- 
gaged in enforcing devy ot ’fne chokeedaree 
assessment, and in the course of their progress 
they broke forcibly into the house of a woman, for 
the purpose of distrammg property to realise her 
proportion of tho assessment A scuffle ensued, in 
which tho owner of the house was wounded this 
was Q fortunate circumstance for tho cause of the 
opposcre of the tax The suffering female was a 
martyr in the cause of the people, and was treated 
with all the honours duo to such a character Sho 
was placed upon a bed, and earned to the moofteo 
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inn^istratc*, mIiicIi tlicy did, and the inagi'^tiatc 
referred tlie Ionian for ledre^^s to the Ada^\lnt/ 
Tin*? ad\ice ^a*? as little accejitablc to the jieoplc 
a*? might he expected. Disappointed m obtaining 
summary ju'^tice, the ]uocession returned to the 
mooftee and declaied the result of their application 
If the conduct of the magistrate bus marked by m-| 
diffeience, that of the mooftee uas certainly chaiac-^ 
teiized by an ample degree of ^^almth. The stoiy 
of the populace not only louscd Ins indignation and 
awoke all the eneigy of his patiiotism, but, accord- 
ing to his own rcpiesentation, excited his ]ieisonal 
feare On healing the relation of what had passed 


* Tins course was certainly injudicious Whenever it is ne- 
cessary to enforce the law by extreme measures, the greatest cau- 
tion and forbearance should be employed Both prudence and 
good-feebng call for these quabties , and as they arc seldom 
possessed by the low er emissaries of the lawx it is the especial 
duty of their superiors to enforce them Tins is, how'ever, a 
duty rarely attended to in any country The lower class of 
legal functionaries — ^persons, wuth few exceptions, deficient m 
all the better quabties of man — are almost invariably left to 
not uncontrolled m tlie display of vulgar insolence and brutal 
inhumamty Since such is the case in countnes where rational 
law and well-defined hberty have long been estabhshed, we 
need not be surpnsed if it W'as the same in Rohilcund , yet, 
though it is impossible to approve the conduct of the magistrate 
in this mstance, we must not condemn him too severely, recol- 
lecting that he is kept m countenance by the practice of his 
brethren throughout the world A petty oflficer of the law is 
always to be suspected Unfortunately, magistrates and judges 
too frequently act upon the opposite presumption, that he is 
always to be trusted It is a fatal mistake for the weU-bemg of 
society, for the cause of pubhc moralitj^ and for the character of 
the law' 
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c'vAP HIP before the magistrate, he exclaimed that, if snch 
■were that functionary e justice no person s life or 
honour was safe ■within the town, and that, therefore 
it -was high tune for him to leave it. It is not likely 
that the mooftee then felt any apprehenmon for tliB 
personal safety , but a circumstance which ohcurred 
immediately afterwards might perhaps give rise to a 
feeling which previouflly he thought it expedient to 
simulate The continuance of the tumult necessa- 
rily called for the interposition of the magistrate 
He proceeded m person, ■with a heutenxmt and a 
party of sepoys, for the purpose of potting an end 
to the tumult and dispersing the mob The mooftee 
had quitted his house, either under the influence of 
the impregeioufl which be hod avowed or from some 
other cause, and the fact of his meeting the ma 
gistrate ■with an armed force ■was calculated to 
strengthen any fears he might previously have enter- 
tained or to excite apprehension if it had not before 
existed. Conscious of the part he had acted, he 
might not unnaturally suppose that the magistrate 
meditated his arrest. It is true that the force •was 
small but it was sufficient for this purpose, and eon 
sequentlv not to bo despised 

In cases of petty not the sight of troops gene- 
rally operates as a complete sedative in the 
instance before us this ■was not the case The 
government force, bemg assailed by tho mob and by 
the servants of tho mooftee, 'was compelled to act 
m its own defence It has been questioned whether 
tho attacks were mode hi a senous snlnt of resist- 
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aiicG, 01 A^llctllcr they woic only mtenclcd to facili- chap xxiy. 
tate the escape of the mooftee Whatever the 
motive, the result vas lamentable, for seveial of the 
lioteis V Cl e killed Among those who fell were tvo 
pei*sons connected vith the mooftee This sacrifice 
of human life was icndcied unavoidable by the pio- 
ceedings of the insurgents, and neither the magis- 
trate nor the military can be blamed foi it It w’as, 
however, little calculated to calm the iiritation 
which existed, or to render the new levy popular 
The life of man, indeed, is not highly estimated in 
the East, and the people of Rohilcund were by no 
means lemaikable for tenderness with legard to it 
But it must be remembeied, that two of the slam 
were adhoients of the mooftee — this was a heinous 
scandal ; but what was still worse, it unfortunately 
happened that, in the confusion, the eyebrow of the 
mooftee himself received the indignity of a scratch 
This outrage was more than Mahometan patience 
could bear. Sacrilege appealed to be added to exac- 
tion, and the enthusiasm of the votaiies of the prophet 
was raised to boiling heat The old tale — thread- 
bare and ridiculous as it was — of the mtention of 
the British to force Chnstianity on India, was re- 
vived ; and since fanaticism sees all that it chooses 
to see, and nothing besides, it need not be doubted 
that the charge was believed. The never-extin- 
guished hope of once more beholding the standard 
' of the prophet wave in triumph over every spot 
formerly subjected to Mahometan rule, revived, as it 
never fails to revive, whenever circumstances present 

2 B 2 
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cnxp TXtv the Bliglitoet symptoms of onconragement. The oh- 
jeet was no longer resistance to an unpopnlar tax 
nor contention for a ciTil right the dispute had 
assrnned the lofty character and the deadly hue of 
a religions quarrel The fmth was in danger and 
nil good Mnasulmans woro bound to defend it. 

The mooftee, notwithstanding the accident to his 
eyebrow effected his escape and his subsequent 
conduct was well calcuJnte<l to beep alive the fana- 
tical spirit of the people Ho repaired to a mosquo 
on tho skirts of tho town and hoisted the green or 
holy flog with tho declorcd view of assembling his 
friomls and followers to protect him from tho pre- 
Rimcd violence of tho magistrate Tins was ob- 
viously a course which tlio European aiithontics 
could not view without apprehension nor pafs over 
without precaution and on tho morning after the 
mooftoo had taken his post at the mosquo, a detach- 
ment of two companies of sepoys, witli a bngndo of 
six-poundcrs, was placed immediately in front of 
him 

Tho mooflco was not Idio m his retirement, and 
ho showcil himself no unworthy follower of tho pro- 
phet who claimc<l tho right to ]»ropagato lus religion 
liy the sword IIo appears to Imvo forwnnlcd com 
municntlons to tho principal Mussulman towns in 
Uolnlcund calling on the followers of Mahomet to 
stand fortli in tlio defence of theu* insultc<l religion 
Tlic greater i»art of thorn Iiko tho actors in another 
rohpous tumult knew not wherefoTO tlicj wtm 
Imiuglit together ” but as the craftsincn ucrc not 
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the lcs<! iCcUly on (hnt account to cry “ Great is chap xxiy. 

Diana of the Eplic^ians so tlie Mii'^sulinans of 

Roliileund. knowing nothing but tliat tlic inooftcc 

liad lai'icd tlic holy flag, U'cic fully jnepared to 

shout, “ BIes''Cd be the piophct'” and to second 

theii exclamations by the suoid. How their religion 

wa': endangcicd by the tax they felt it no jiait of 

their duty to iiiquiie; they ucic told that it uas 

endangered, and tliat uas enough. Tt is in this uay 

that the objects of liot arc coinjiletcly and lapidly 

changed, as the piogicss of insmiection lolls on. A 

tax of a few ini^ciable annas gave rise to the dis- 

tuibanccs at Baieilly; but they soon acfjuucd a 

11101 c ele^atcd character. The supcistition uliich 

holds so large a jioition of the human lace m 

chains came in aid of fiscal grievance: it quickly 

absoibed ever}’’ other consideration, and the police 

tax was foi gotten in the danger winch was supjioscd 

to threaten the religion of the waiiior prophet. 

Reluctant to proceed to extiennties, the magis- 
tiate attempted to negotiate, and Major Heaisey 
and Lieutenant Robeits were dispatched to confer 
with the mooftee : the nazir of the collector was 
also commanded by that officer to perfoim the same 
duty. The fanatical spiiit of the people was stiongly 
mamfested duiing these conferences. They weic 
constantly interiupted by peisons who declared that 
they had come ni express search of martyrdom, and 
as negotiation, if successful, would deprive them of 
the anticipated pleasure, they viewed the pioccss 
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CHAP xxiY wluoL was going forward with great fear and the 
most unrestramed disapprobation 

Such were the feelmgs of a portion of the people 
Their leader had evidently no appetite for martyr^ 
dom^ and he had taken conmdemble pains to avert 
such a fate from himself In the conferences with 
him rehgion seems to have occupied a very small 
share of attention it was well to pamde it before 
the people, but in meetmgs of busmess the moof- 
tee was willing to Jet it sleep and confine the dis- 
cussion to temporahties. The chief complaint re- 
lated to the conduct of tho kotwal which, without 
doubt, had been bad enough His dimlssal from 
office, and the surrender of his person to tho mercy 
of the insorgents, were declared the first conditions 
of their returning obedience to the law The fur 
thor points contended for were, the abolition of tlio 
tax, tho pardon of tho mooflee — a matter too m- 
terestliig to the chief negotiator to be overlooked — 
and a provision for tho fomihes of tho persons killed 
in the previous affiny 

Tho negotiations did not, liowover advance satis- 
factorily Tho moofleo probably thought that ro- 
sistanco had gono for enough, but this was by no 
means tho belief of his adherents. Tho intoirup- 
tions which tho negotiations received from tho 
burning real of tho pooplo to cijoy tho company of 
tho hourts Jiavo been already mentioned The invi 
tations to arms winch had been forwarded by the 
moofleo nou too began to manifest their full clTect. 
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Hordes of fanatical and anned I^lussulmans, anxious chap xxiv 
for the blood of the intideh flocked in fi om other 
tOAAiis of ]\ohilcnnd. A more temperate zeal ■would 
ha^e better suited the purposes of the mooftcc ; but 
ho had noM no jiowci of controlling the monstei lie 
had called into existence. If he declined extreme 
measures there ^^erc others jnepared to undcitakc 
them. The timidity of age might paraljzc Ins icso- 
lution, but in a poison named Mahomed Esa the 
mob found an unsciupulous and vigorous leader 
He vas young and reckless ; he liad obtained great 
influence ovci the iiisuigents, and he availed him- 
self to the full of the state of circumstances to in- 
flame the popular phicn/y. 

Tire anxiety of the malcontents for action became 
almost uncontrollable; one party proposed an attack 
by night upon tlie small force nhich the magistrate 
had placed to Avatch the moA'ements of the mooftee. 

Happily, this ■was opposed, or its destruction Avould 
have been almost ineAutable. Tlie intention, however, 

Avas only postponed ; and on the morning of the 
25th of April, after murdering an English gentleman a d isic 
under circumstances of wanton atrocity, the attack 
was made The insurgents were met by the British 
detachment, which was commanded by Captain Bos- 
cawen, Avith firmness. Its number was small, and 
the circumstances in which it was placed difficult ; 
but its spirit was good. The insurgents Avere de- 
feated Avith considerable loss, and this result led 
necessarily to then dispersion, and to the le-esta- 
blishment of order. Resistance to authority is sel- 
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CH AP XX IV dom long protracted, if attended by ill-euccess the 
motley matenala of Trhich an inBorrectionary force 
is composed can with difficulty be kept together for 
an np-biU contest , the stimulus of success bemg 
Arantmg the mass fells to pieces of itself So it 
proved Tntb the disturberB of the peace at Bareilly 
the leaders were appalled and the populace on this 
as on all other occasions, scrupulously conlbrmed to 
their example 

Riots bke these, when they meet with such a 
termination, are nsnally regarded by historical wn 
ters as of small importance but this is an error 
they afford an index to the stale of pubho feelmg 
and if maturely considered, are replete ^ith im 
portant lessons on ruJere and statesmen From 
occurrences not more important than those at Ba- 
reilly mighty empires have had to date their rum 
and new dynasties their accession to power Such 
transactions shew tho tendency of public fooling 
they disclose tho possible sources of danger and 
teach tho legislator what bo may do— what ho should 
refrain from doing The instruction, indeed, is lost 
upon mere closet-pobticians — upon those who sit 
and frame constitutions and Jaws for all tho nations 
of tho earth without any reference to tho peculiar 
habits, feelings, and opinions provailmg among 
those who arc to bo governed by them but upon 
minds of sounder quality it is not thrown away 

The tax miposed at Bareilly was of small amount 
and it had been iiitnMliiced without much difficult) 
throughout a considerable jwrtion of India but 
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!t was al \aiinnco Milli the lialiits of the ])copIe upon chap xxiv. 

rtlioni it was attoin])tccl to be le\ic(l, and it ofiended 

nany prejudices. The unpopularity of the impost 

^\as undoubtedly incica'^cd by the ill-conduct of 

:hosc engaged in the collection of it ; but there can 

jc no doubt that it "was greatly disliked, indepcnd- 

?ntly of all aggla^ating ciiciiinstances It ^^as a 

:hange — tins in India is always legarded as an evil. 

[t might be a beneficial change, but it is useless 
ind dangerous to insist upon benefiting men against 
;heir u ill 

In India no subject is of greater delicacy than 
Iiat of reYcnue. The people have submitted to 
nany changes in the lavs by uliich they haAe been 
governed, but the main featuies of the revenue sys- 
;eni have aluays been the same. The land has ever 
leeii the great resource of the cxchequei, and almost 
3very impost has been connected uith the land in 
some way oi other. Assessments have fiequently 
leen oppressive, and although it umuld be too much 
:o affirm that they have been paid cheerfully, it is 
leitam that they usually have been paid quietly, so 

* The Emperor Joseph tliought tx) gratify the peasants of 
Jungax}’^ by tlepnving the nobles of the power of inflictmg cor- 
)oral punishment upon their serfs This, to common observers, 
ooks like a boon By those for whose benefit it was intended 
t was regarded as a grievance The Hungarian peasantry stood 
ip to a man for the hberty of the lash, and were ready to make 
1 ar to the knife m defence of the pnvilege of bemg whipt The 
lovereign who attempted this innovation, and whose whole reign 
\as an unsuccessful struggle for unattainable impiovement, affords 
L wammg to all rash and bigoted reformers, which they would 
io well to study 
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CHAPJfXiv long sS there was the po\rer of paying them at all 
The land must, for a long penod to come be the 
mam dependence of those who rale over Tndig 
new taxes, thongh less burdensome than the old 
will not be submitted to , and he must be yery for 
gone m the fanatioism of economical scienco, who 
would nsk an empire for a fiscal experiment* 

* 'Hie dlstutbcztces at BarcHly may nggeat mattgr for cmkau 
ccamdenition with irgard to onr ojm ooontry Tbe pohcc ar 
ftngemeati at that place w e re taLen ont of the bands of the 
people themaelres and asatmied by the gorermnent. Bj this 
change a rmall additional charge wu mcnrred. Tins tooh plw* 
hi a state of sooety not &r advanced other m knowledge or free 
dam and where whaterer of govenuDent mated had alvaya par 
taken of an arbitrary character In England which has tbe 
repntatioii of being the most enlightened country in the world 
and which has king boasted of bong ooe of the most free, — at a 
penod which some behere to be the most enfighteacd which mn 
£ng^d ever saw ->€ measore precueJy m all its parts 

was mtrodnced by the gov e rmu mt. The poGca of a large part 
cf the metropolis where from Tancms cansei the spint of resist 
ance is more elrre than in the prormcea was withdrawn from the 
management of atizens nruWralpn by the gcnernmeiit. 
The change not only invaded the right of tdf govenimcnt, of 
vlilch m these days so mocb is said and written bat as in the 
former cose. It was ottcidsd by increased ezpenie At Boreilly 
the experiment gave nsc to insuirectiOD and bloodshed j in Jj3n 
don It WES effected, not, indeed witbont murmurs but with 
remtsnco so fedile os ecaredy to deserre the name Here is a 
problem for solution by pobticnl philosophy j but one which 
perhaps, like many others political phOosophy will find too hard 
for Its powers 
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ClIArTEH XXV. 

Tiin complicated drama -winch is about to open chap. xxv. 
lequires that attention should be earned back to a 
pciiod antecedent to tlie occuirence of some of the 
events -ulnch formed the subject of the last chapter. 

When Lord Mona undeitook tlie reins of go^cni- 
ment in India, the elements of commotion were 
almost e-vei-p^herc piepaied, and some favourable 
opportunity, or casual act of provocation, was only 
wanting to call them into opeiation. Among the 
causes Mdiich were likely to distuib the peace of 
the countiy were certain differences between the 
Peishwa and the Guicowar, for the settlement of 
Avhich the former piince mamfested a most extra- 
oidinaiy anxiety. This, however, was in perfect 
correspondence Anth the usual piactices of native 
courts, of taking advantage of any change in the 
British government to pi ess, with unwonted eai- 
nestness and pertmacity, eA^ery claim which they 
possess, or pretend to possess, either upon that 
goveimnent oi upon the states under its pro- 
tection. 

The discussions between the Peishwa and the 
GuicoAAUi aiose paitly out of the former connection 
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CH AP X XY between those prmcas, and the Bntisb goverament, 
bj the treaties concluded with both was bound to 
arbitrate upon their chums. A further ground of 
dispute was furnished by the circuinstances of Ah- 
medabad This distnct was divided between the 
Peishwa and tbe Gnicownr the former piince had 
granted a lease of his share to the latter and ar 
rnngements had been made, under the sanction and 
influence of the British government, calculated to 
promote the advancement of the country in prospe- 
rity and hnppinees. The success of those arrange- 
ments was, however endangered by a desire ex- 
pressed by the Peishwa to resume his portion of tho 
tcmtory This was a result alike to bo deprecated 
by the Guicownr tho British government, and tho 
mhabltante of tho distnct in question and it bccomo 
necessary that endeavours should bo made to avert 
it With these questions wero mixed up others, 
connected with tho Peishwa s interest m Kattywar 
and altogether tho disputes were involved in much 
intncacy while the objects to which thoy related 
were of great delicacy and importance 

Although tho Bntisb gororament possessed tlio 
power of arbitration, it was obviously desirable that 
this authority should not bo exercised oiccjit in 
caso of absolute necessity and that, before calling it 
into operation, ovory opportunity should bo nflonlod 
to the native powers of settling their diflcrcncos bj 
negotiation between tbe/n‘=clres Some attempts 
to cirect tliU object were made h\ the GmcownrK 
vakeel nt l^ooim, but llity were counlcmcled h\ tln» 
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intrigues of a poison named Tinnbuclcjce Dainglia, chap xxv 
bIio enjoyed tlie confidence of the Pcislnva, and had 
a pei-sonal inteiest in the deteimination of one of 
the questions at issue, — the lesumption of the 
Peishwa’s direct authoiity in Ahmedahad. 

Tiimhuckjee Dainglia as one of those intiiguing 
and foitunate adventurers naturally generated in 
the atmosphere of a despotic couit His oiigm was 
loAv, and his eailiest employment under the Peishwa 
Avas that of a menial serA'ant. His disposition, hoAv- 
ever, led him to watch for opportunities of raising 
his foitune, and he found them On some occa- 
sions the means fell in his way of lendermg sei- 
Auces desiied hy his master, and he Avas not slow 
to improve the advantages he thus gamed He lose 
rapidly m his soveieign’s favour, and so successfully 
advanced his oAvn influence, that at length, though 
the office of first minister was nominally held hy 
another, all substantial power was actually in the 
hands of Trimhuckjee Dainglia The Biitish resi- 
dent at Poona at this time was the Honouiahle 
Mountstuait Elphinstone He foimed and ex- 
piessed a most unfavourable opinion of this man, 
and the progress of events iiroved that it was just. 

The efforts of the Guicowai’s agent at Poona to 
effect an amicable airangement being constantly 
fmstrated by the machinations of the PeishAva’s un- 
principled favourite, it Avas deemed advisable to make 
a change m the person by whom the negotiation was 

* Afterwards Governor of Bombay — distmgmshed alike by bis 
political talents and his bterary acquirements 
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CH AP X AY to be condacted Gungadhtir Shnstiy tbo Gmco- 
Trars principal mimater, was a man of extraordmarj 
talent and judgment. The Bomces tvIucIi he had 
rendered to the Gojcownr state were pre-eminent. 
He had laboured strenuously to eradicate ahuse 
from every part of the government, and to his cxcr 
tions the rescue of tho state from hankruptoy and 
rmn was mainly attributable The talents, rank 
and character of this mdmdual seemed to pomt 
him out as the fittest person to conduct tho nego- 
tiations with the Peishwn, and by the advice of 
Captam Camac,* who discerned and duly appre- 
ciated his ments, he was nominated to the perform- 
ance of that duty 

Hifl appointment was regarded by the prevailing 
party at Poona with dislike and apprehension, and, 
previously to his amval, some frivolous objoctions 
were raised by the Peishwa to receiving bim Those 
were removed by tho British resident, and Gungad 
hur Shastiy proceeded to the scat of his mission 
Here mtngue and coimtomotlon awaited his pro- 
ccodmgB. A servant of a former dewan of tho 
Gulcowar government, named Dundojee, was en- 
gaged in active attompts to frustrate tho Shastiy s 
endeavours ho had frc<]ucnt interviews with tho 
minzstor and oven went so far os to produce a 
letter purporting to bo from Futtoh Sing the ruler 
of tho Quieowar state, di^avoiring tho mission 

• Now Sir Jtioei lUrett Ciumc Bart, during many yean 
a Dntetor of the Eart India Compony ai>d late Gormtor of 
Bombay 
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These proceedings being comniunicated to Captain chap xxv 
Carnac, 'were bj him laid before Futteh Sing The 
Guicowar piince explicitly and entirely disavowed 
them, and, in proof of his sinceiity, entreated that 
an application might be made by the resident at 
Poona for the sm render of the person of the indi- 
vidual vho had thus abused his name. The appli- 
cation, however, was not made ; the principal reason 
for refraining being the difficulty of adducing suffi- 
cient evidence to justify such a demand 

Anothei active agent of intiigue was Bhugwant 
Row Guicowar, a relation of the soveieign whom 
Gungadhur Shastry lepiesented He had visited 
the Peishwa’s temtories under pretence of a pil- 
grimage, and, being theie, sought an interview with 
the sovereign, on the ground of being the bearer of 
letteis to him Against this the Biitish lesident 
remonstrated, and at length obtamed a piomise 
from the Peishwa, that he would not see Bhugwunt 
Row without a previous communication of his in- 
tention. 

The designs of this promoter of intrigue and 
division had been penetrated by Captain Camac, 
who forthwith was commissioned by Futteh Sing 
Gmcowar to lequest that the Bntish government 
would take effectual means of averting the mis- 
chievous consequences to be apprehended In the 
meantime, however, the Peishwa had violated the 
promise which he had given to the Bntish resident, 
by receiving Bhugwunt Row at a very full durbar, 
m the piesence of the accredited ministers of the 
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CHAP XXV Gnicowor This breach of hla word he endeavoured 
to excnse bj alleging’ that tho appearance of Bhug- 
wunt Row at dnrbar hod not been sanctioned by 
him , the habitual conduct end feelings of fbo 
Peishwa, however, render it almost certain that this 
statement was false 

With the view of testing the sincenty of tho 
Guicowar prince, and at the same time of enabling 
the British resident at Poona to encounter witli 
better effect, tho moss of intrigue with which ho 
was snrronnded, Captain Comae had been instracted 
to communicate to Fotteh Sing the facts reported 
from Poona by tho resident, and to submit to his 
highness the propnety of meeting the proceedings, 
in which his name had been surreptitiously nsed, by 
a disclaimer, framed m such a formal and autbonta 
tive manner that it coold be officially used at tho 
durbar of Poona- Some reluctance was at first 
momfested to this , but tbo objections of tho pnnee 
were ultimately overcome by the oddreas of tho 
resident the reqmrod document was given, and 
forwarded by tho Bombay government to Poonn- 

Gangadbur Shastiy had hitherto received feu 
marks of favour from tho Peishwa or his minister 
and his endeavours to arrange tho matters in dispute 
bad been abortivo The Peishwa rofusod to renew 
tho lease of Ahmedobad— on this point bo was ex- 
plicit on others, every sort of evasion, chicanery, 
and delay was employed to postiiono tho conclusion 
of tho negotiation Gungadhur Sliristry was at 
length about to take bis departure from Poona, 
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relinquishing to the British government tlie task chap xxV. 
v'liich he had laboured assiduously, but vainly, to 
lieifoim, when a sudden change took jilace in the 
conduct of the Peishwa and his minister, which 
induced him to suspend the execution of his inten- 
tion. Both the master and the servant began to 
make an ostentatious display of kindly feelings 
towards the Shastiy, and to appear anxious to atone 
for their foimer hostility by the most extiaoidinaiy 
marks of esteem and confidence. Piospects of a 
settlement of the disputed questions, upon tenus 
consistent with the interest of the Guicowar, weie 
held out, and the gieatest appaient cordiality was 
established between the Shastiy and his former 
enemy, Tiimbuckjee As a ci owning mark of the 
Peishwa’s favour, he actually proposed a marriage 
between a female of his own family and the Shas- 
try’s son, and pieparations weie made for its cele- 
bration 

The Peishwa and his minister proceeded on a pil- 
grimage to Nassuck, and the Shastry accompanied 
them. Duiing the jouiney, reports that the Shastry 
had been seized by Tiimbuckjee were extensively 
eiiculated at Poona. They were disbelieved by the 
British resident, but so much pains were taken to 
convince him that they had no foundation, as to 
excite in his mind considerable surprise. It has 
been stated that, at the period when Gungadhur 
Shastiy and Trimbuckj'ee were associated on friendly 
terms, the lattei avowed to the former that, befoie 
their leconciliation, he had been engaged m plans 

VOL IV. 2 c 
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CHAP TXT for hifl aasassmation This avowal seems scarcelj' 
credible, and if made, It is not eaadj to be traced to 
anjr rational motive If mtended as a parade of entire 
confidence, it was certainlj a olumsj’ expedient, and 
would seem qmte as likely to put the Shastry on his 
guard as to command lus dependence on the good 
ftith of one who did not hesitate to acknowledge 
having entertained such abomniable designs 

The Shastry, though he had formerly felt some 
apprehensions of treachery and violence appears to 
have been divested, by the smoothness of the minis- 
ter of every rehc of snch feelings they were again 
mdeed roused, but it was when too late Another 
devotional journey was proposed and the Shastry 
mvitod to accompany the Peishwa and the minister 
to Pimderpore On this occasion, the Shastry s 
colleague, Bappoo Mryaul a man of wary and cir- 
cumspect character was not permitted to accom 
pany him and his exclusion was attributed to tho 
influence of Tnmbuckjee At bis desire, also tho 
Shastry consented to leave most of his attendants at 
Poona, 

A, D 1816 The visit to Punderpore took place in July 1815 
On the 14th of that month the Shastry wont to an 
entertainment on bis return he complained of 
fever and desired that if any persons came to re- 
quest his presence at the temple they might bo told 
that be was ill In about half an hour after his re- 
turn a messenger from Trimbuckjeo came to re- 
quest him to join that person in bis devotions but 
was told that the Shastry was unwell and would 
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not go out A second messengei anived, shortly 
after, to acquaint the Shastry that the Peishwa TYas 
to go to the temple the next morning, and that he 
ought to take advantage of the mteival and attend 
prayers ; but not to bring many attendants with 
him. He still declined. Soon after the receipt of 
the second message, two of his fiiends left him and 
proceeded to the great temple. Here they met 
Tiimbuckjee, who lamented the refusal of the 
Shastry to come to prayeis, and entreated them to 
use theii’ influence to change his determination. 
One of them returned, and told the Shastry what 
had occurred , but he still pleaded illness as a 
reason for non-compliance. Reflecting, howevei, 
that his refusal to join m the devotions of the 
temple, after these vaiious messages, might appear 
strange in the eyes of Trimbuckj*ee, he at length 
agreed to go. 

As he passed along, one of his attendants heard 
a man in the crowd ask, “ Which is the Shastry?” 
and another reply, “ He who wears the necklace 
but not thmking the inquiry of any impoitance, he 
paid no attention either to the person asking the 
question, or to him who made the answer. The 
Shastry entered the temple, perfoimed his devotions, 
and after remaining a few minutes m conversation 
with Trimbuckjee Dainglia, returned towards the 
house which he occupied He advanced but ashoit 
distance from the temple, when three men came 
limning behind him, and as if clearing the road for 
some pel son of distinction, calling out, “Make way' 

2 c 2 


CHAP XXV. 
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CHAP xw maVeiYay'" Their left hands were folded up in 
cloths, and each of them, in his nght hand, bore 
■what seemed to be a t'msted cloth, snch as appears 
to be commonly used for striking persons m a crowd, 
to make them stand aside One of them struck the 
Shastry a ■nolent blow with the cloth, and it ■was 
then diflCOTered that he had a sword m his hand , 
another seized him by the hair and threw him down 
and, whilst m the act of falling a third ruffian cut 
him on the head Three of the Shastry s attendants 
remained with their master but two more assassins 
rushing from the front the whole of them wore 
wounded and disabled The rest of the Shastry s 
friends and foUowers, who do not appear to have 
been blest with any large share of personal intre- 
pidity ran away leaving him m the hands of his 
murderers. Being thus at hberty to complete their 
bloody work, they mangled the nnhappy man in a 
dreadful manner and then departed , one of them 
exclaiming m tbo Mahratta language, ** Wo Imvo 
now finished him ^ 

Three of the Shastry s people had remained at 
the temple, in attendance upon one of his suiCo 
As they approached the spot whore the murder had 
been comnuttcd they saw five men ^v^th nakc<l 
swords, running towards tbo temple This alarmed 
them, but not being aware of what had happened 
they made their way os quietly ns possible to the 
Shastry 8 bouse not finding him there, they re- 
turned to the road whore they dl'^co^c^c<l Iu« bwlv 
cut to piece* 
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The British resident had accompanied the Peishwa chap xxv 
to Nassuck, but, understanding that his attendance 
at Pimderpoie would not be acceptable, he had, on 
the departuie of the devotees for that place, pro- 
ceeded to Elloia. There he learned the horrible 
events which had marked the devotional expedition 
of the Peishwa, to whom he foithwith communi- 
cated his intention of immediately leturning to 
Poona, calling on him, at the same time, to take 
measures for discovering and bringing to justice the 
murdereis of the Shastry. Captain Pottmger, the 
assistant, who had been left at Poona, was instructed 
to provide foi the safety of the suiviving paities 
connected with the Baioda mission ; and in case of 
necessity, he was to invite them to encamp in the 
neighbourhood of the Biitish lesidency. 

The demands of Mr Elphmstone were unheeded ; 
and the representations of the Shastry’s followers, 
of couise, met with no better success. The day 
after the murder some of the Shastry’s attendants 
waited on Tiimbuckjee, and urged that it behoved 
him, alike as the friend of the deceased and mimster 
of the Peishwa, to institute an active inquiry. He 
leceived them with gieat civility, but said that he 
had no clue to guide him m tiacing the crimi- 
nals, and that the Shastiy was wrong to ventuie 
abroad without fifty or a hundied attendants. It 
was answeied, that the Shastry consideied himself 
among fi lends , that it was not usual to bung many 
people on such occasions ; and, with i eg aid to the 
want of iiiaiks by which to tiace the peipetiatois of 
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CHAP XXV the crime, they observed, that the assassins vore 
the dress of the Carnatic, and that TrunbncLjee 
Tvell knew who were the Shastry^a enemies. To 
this the minister replied by an appeal to that power 
whose agency is so universally recogmred m tho 
East He asked, “ How conld I avert what fiite 
haa decreed?” And, having thus removed the 
transaction beyond the sphere of human responsi- 
bihty he consoled the Shastry’s followers by assur- 
mg them that, now their protector was gone, they 
must depend upon themselves, graciously addmg 
however that he would do what he could for them 
On tho following day the Shastrys followers ob- 
tamed permission to return to Poona , but it was 
Intunated to them, that they need not trouble them 
selves to attend any more either upon Trimbuckjeo 
or the Peishwa. 

Although the remonstrances of the British resi- 
dent did not produce any senoos investigation mto 
the circumstances of the murder they were suffi 
cient to mdnee Tnmbuclgee and his sovereign to 
take extraordinary measures for their own safety 
Before tho murder Indeed, the Peishiraliad adopted 
some unusual precautions. Now troops wore raised, 
additional guards were posted round his house, and, 
contrary to his usual practice, his progress was 
attended by a huge body of armed men After tho 
murder these precautions wore redoubled 

The Peishwa returned to Poona, but Ins entry 
VOS marked b) symptoms of onxioty and fear Ills 
njiproncli was not jircccded by on) notice lu 
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ariived in a close palanquin, and was not met by chap xxv. 

any of bis chiefs. The day of his arrival was a 

great festival, on which thousands of brahmms were 

accustomed to attend, to receive his alms. He 

never before failed to be present at the dispensation ; 

but, on this occasion, he did not appear. At night 

stiong guards were posted, not only at the palace, 

but at the house of Tnmbuckjee. Subsequently, 

the levies of new tioops, and the concentration of 

military force m the vicimty of Poona, continued ; 

and every movement manifested distrust and alarm. 

Soon after the Peishwa’s return the Bntish 
resident requested an audience; this, on various 
pretexts, was evaded. After much difficulty. Mi. 
Elphmstone succeeded in conveying to the Peishwa 
a paper, containing a direct charge against Trim- 
buckjee, and demanding his arrest, as well as that 
of Bhugwunt Row and Bundojee, the two per- 
sons who had so anxiously endeavoured to under- 
mine and counteract the labours of Gungadhur 
Shastry. In this paper, the resident, after stating 
the anxiety he had felt for an interview, expiessed 
his sm-prise that no inquiry had been made into the 
circumstances of the Shastry’s assassination. The 
Peishwa’s piide and feelings were, however, lespect- 
ed, by averting the imputation of neglect and guilt 
fiom him, and casting it upon those whose duty it 
was to have informed his highness of the facts ; a 
duty which, it was assumed, they had omitted to 
peifoim; and to this omission was attributed the 
foibeaiance of the i)imce fiom those measures, 
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*-HAPxxv which were necessaiy to uphold the character of 
hiB govenunent, and which, the resident took for 
granted, were m accordance not ]eas with his incli- 
nations than with hie duty The Peishwn was in- 
formed that the public voice had been unanimous in 
accuflmg Tnmbnolgee as the instigator of the crime , 
the facts of the murder, end of the minister s con- 
duct after its perpetration, were recapitulated the 
necessity of the arrest of Trimhuolgee, m order that 
Witnesses might not be deterred from coming for- 
ward by the terror of his power and influence was 
urged and the paper terminated by distmctly ap- 
prising the Pelshwa, that all communication with 
the British government must be suspended until its 
demand upon this point shonld be satisfled 
The propriety of tine remonstrance, and of the 
tone which it assumed is unquestionable An atro- 
cdoua onme had been committed and its victim was 
the chief minister of a state in oUinnce "with the 
British government he had, moreover entered the 
PeishwQB domimons at the request of that govom- 
ment, and under the shield of its protection and 
guarantee This circumstance rondorod it impera- 
tive upon tho British authorities to take the most 
decisive measures to secure the detection and 
punishment of the criminals. It was demanded in 
vindication of tho national honour, which would 
have been tarnished by ahstincnco from tho per- 
formance of so obvious a duty, or even l)\ dcla) or 
hesitation in undertaking it 

Tlie Pcishira now felt that to jircscnc npi>car- 
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ances, it was necessary to do sometliing ; but ap- chap xxv. 
pearance being bis only object, be resolved that it 
should be as little as possible. A day or two after 
tbe delivery of tbe paper, tbe resident received a 
message, assuring bim that it bad been perused 
witb tbe fullest attention, and tbat tbe Peisbwa bad 
taken certain proceedings in consequence. These 
steps weie, however, veiy unsatisfactory. Tbe two 
minor agents, Bbugwunt Row and Bundojee, bad 
been placed under restraint, but the grand conspi- 
rator, Trimbiickjee, remained at large, and bad ac- 
tually tbe custody of bis alleged coadjutors in crime ; 
tbe guards placed over their bouses belonged to 
Tnmbuclgee. Further evidence was afforded of tbe 
insincere and deceptive character of these proceed- 
ings, by tbe fact of an mterview having taken place 
between Tnmbuckjee and Bundojee on tbe pre- 
ceding night 

Tbe cbaige against Tnmbuckjee could not be 
altogether passed over in the Peisbwa’s message: 
but nothing explicit was stated with regard to it ; 
an explanation being promised through a ceitain 
native agent of the British residency, whom tbe 
minister lequested to be sent to him. This agent 
was incapacitated by age and infirmities, and ano- 
ther was consequently sent. To him a long message 
was debvered, compounded of professions of attach- 
ment to the British government, and a denial of 
the gmlt of Tiimbuckjee , the lattei being accom- 
panied by an offei to anest him immediately if his 
guilt weie pioved (which, while he lemamed at laige. 
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CHAP^MV -waa obvionaly next to impossiblo) , and a promise 
to consider the estabbshment of the truth of his 
havmg sent invitations to the Shaatiy to come to 
the temple ■with a few attendants, ns snfficiont evi 
dence of guilt. To this Sir Elphmstone replied, 
bj repeatmg that ho was prepared to make good his 
charges by reiterating his call for the arrest of 
Tnmbnckjee , and by warning the Peishwa of the 
danger in which he placed his alliance with the 
Bntish government, by a perseverance in the course 
which he had hitherto adopted 

The grounds of suspicion against Trunbnclgee 
were, indeed too strong to be overlooked His 
anxiety for the Shastr/s attendance m the temple 
on the night of the morder and the poms ho 
took to mdnce him to overcome the roluotonco 
which he felt to leaving his house — his expressed 
desire that the Shostry should be accompamod by 
few attendants, and the blame which, after the 
murder he cast upon him, for not being provided 
^vith a greater number — the impunity of the mur- 
derers, in a place surrounded by the Poishwa s 
guards, and the omission of all endeavours to trace 
them, or to ascortoin their persons and motives— 
tbo feet, of no measures bemg taken to arrest 
Bhngwuut Row and Bundojoe, on whom strong sus- 
picion alighted till proased by tbo British resident — 
these with many other minor drcnmstanccs, com- 
bined ■with tho profhgoto character of Tnmbuckjoc 
and bis former uotonoos liostilit} to tbo Shnstry 
tended to fix uixin tbo minister thu guilt of the 
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atrocious crime, by which the Peishwa’s territo- chap xxv. 
lies had been disgraced and the British govern- 
ment insulted. The suspicion, indeed, extended 
fuither and higher; it ascended through the ser- 
vant to the sovereign : but as it was impossible to 
reach the latter without measures of positive hos- 
tility, the effect of which might not be confined to 
Poona, but might possibly light up the flames of 
war through a large portion of India, it was deemed 
advisable, on the principles of expediency, to suf- 
fer the guilty soveieign to escape the doom he 
merited, and to be content with the surrender of 
his instrument. 

/ The Peishwa, however, continued to refuse this 
act of justice He required the arrest of Tnm- 
buckjee to be preceded by an investigation into 
the charges ; a mode of proceeding nowhere adopted, 
where the grounds of suspicion are so strong and 
the imputed crime of so deep a dye, and one which 
he knew must be ineffectual, from the ample means 
which the minister of a despotic sovereign must 
possess, while he continues m the enjoyment of 
freedom and power, to silence the voices of all who 
may be disposed to accuse him. The arrest of 
Trimbuckjee was, therefore, an indispensable pre- 
limmary to a fair oi effectual investigation ; and by 
consenting to enter on an inquiry without it, the 
lesident would only have ensured to an atrocious 
crimmal the benefit of a public exculpation. The 
Peishwa would not admit this; he apjieaied deter- 
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CH AP X XY mined to nmke common cause with his farounte 
and to stand or fall with him 

Trunbuckje© had not onlj been a supple o^nt 
m the pohtical intrigues of the Peishwa, but also 
the active and ready promoter of the hcentious and 
degrading pleasures m which a large portion of that 
pnnce s life was spent He had been found a use- 
ful instrument for effecting any purpose, however 
base or wicked to which his master called him 
Nothing disgusted him by its vileness nothmg de- 
terred him by its atrocity Whether as the experi- 
enced purveyor to sensual mdnlgence the adept in 
intngue and chicanery , or lastly the unscmpulous 
villain, to whom murder was but one among various 
means of accompUshing a desired end, he could not 
be spared and the Pelshwa might, moreover aji- 
prehend danger to himself, from tb© discovenes 
■uhich hoi>e or fear might induce Tnmbuckjeo to 
make. The wildest and most dangerous schemes 
were, therefore, sought to secure impunity to the 
favourite. It was even proposed that he should quit 
Poona and excito a feigned rebellion, in which 
while ostensibly ossailmg the authonty of tho Pelsh- 
•\ni, ho was to receive his secrot support. Insane ns 
^\•as this scheme, some preparations were luado for 
carrying it into effect. At other times, ^Tirious 
modes of compromise were offered but all these the 
resident, ^^tb proper firmness, and a just sliiso of 
what was duo to his country, rejected 

Some commotions at Hyderabad inspired tlic au 
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tliolities at Poona with still greater confidence, chap xxv. 
Subteifuge and compromise then gave way to lan- 
guage and conduct approaching to defiance. It 
was determined that no concession should he made 
to the representations of the Biitish resident ; that 
Trimbuchjee should remain at liberty, at couit, and 
in office, and that all demands for his punishment 
should be lesisted. The tone assumed was that of 
menace and hostility, and the pioceediugs of the 
court conesponded with its language. 

The resident had some time previously remon- 
stiated against the concentiation of the troops at 
Poona; but the sole effect was, to remove the len- 
dezvous to twenty or twenty-five miles from the 
city. Recruiting still went on, and the assemblage 
of troops, combined with the altered tone of the 
duibar, at length rendeied it necessary for the lesi- 
dent to take corresponding measures The sanction 
of the governor-general to the course to which his 
own conviction led enabled him to pursue it with 
the greater confidence. He once moie warned the 
Peishwa of the precipice on which he stood, and^ 
pointing out the mevitable consequences of the con- 
tinuance of his blmd protection of his guilty minis- 
ter, assured him that the Bntish government would 
not desist from demanding his surrender. The firm 
and decisive conduct of the resident diffiised some 
alarm among those opposed to him. A long con- 
sultation ensued between the Peishwa and some of 
his more powerful followers, and the lesult was 
communicated m a message to Mi. Elphmstone 
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CHAPSXF The proposal which emanated from the deh*berations 
of this conclttYo was, that Tmnbudgee should he 
imprisoned, on certain conditions. These conditions 
were three in munber — the British government 
was not to demand the capital punishment of Trim- 
bnclgee, nor his aurrender to its own ofBcert, nor 
any farther mqiniy into the tnmsactiorL In the 
meantime, Tnmhnclgee, after an interview with the 
Peishwa, said to be of a very friendly character was 
sent off to Wassantghnr, a hih fort near Sattarah 
The conditions attempted to be forced on the re- 
sident were of coarse rejected, and an unqualified 
surrender of Tnmbnolv^ee to the British govern- 
ment insisted on , but a pnvnte mtlmotion was con 
veyed to the acting minister of the Peishwa that, 
after the pnsonerwas in British custody no further 
Inquiry would take place. The propriety of this 
promise seems open to question. It had tho ap- 
pearance of a relaxation m the terms which tho 
British resident had laid down, and to which ho 
professed tenaciously to adhere. If tho British go- 
vernment, satisfied with the possession of tho person 
of Tnmbuclgee, were willing to forego inquiry still 
it could scarcely bo prudent to bind Itself to this 
course by a promiso The dread of such on inquirv 
might have had o salutary effect upon the councils 
and conduct of tho Peishwa, if it were lawful m 
such a COSO to abstain from following out the demands 
of justice but it may ho doubted, whether it was 
cither right or expedient to suffer so atrocious a cn 
tnlnal to escape with no severer punishment thnii 
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personal restraint. The fear of inculpating the chap xxt. 
Peishwa, whom it was thought advisable to excuse, 
might be one motive for refraimng from inquiry; 
but it is not hkely that any very decisive marks of 
guilt would have been affixed to the person of a 
powerful prince; and, at all events, the common 
rule, which exempts sovereigns from personal le- 
sponsibility, but pumshes their agents and instru- 
ments, might have been his protection. The Gui- 
cowar pnnce, too, had, under the circumstances, an 
undoubted right to expect inquiry, and, on convic- 
tion, the severest pumshment of the crimmal. Public 
justice and public decency mged the same demands 
If Trimbuckj'ee were innocent, he ought not to have 
been condemned to perpetual confinement , he ought 
not to have beep subj'ected to restraint for any longer 
period than was necessary to establish the fact of his 
innocence. On the other hand, if he were gmlty, 
he had no claim to escape the fearful sentence which 
heaven, and natural feeling, and human law, have 
alike passed upon the shedder of innocent blood 
Such a compromise bore the character of a sacrifice 
of right to expediency — the expediency itself being 
doubtful. 

Passing over this error, the conduct of the resi- 
dent was most firm and j'udicious. He continued to 
enfoice the claims of the Biitish goverument to the 
custody of Tiimbuckjee, and the fears of the Peishwa 
at length yielded what the sense of justice would 
never have extoited fiom him The prisoner was 
lemoved fiom Wassuntghui to Poona, and there 
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CHAP XXV delivered over to a detachment of Bntiah troops , 
from thence he \ras conducted to Bombay Mith 
Bhngwnnt Row and Bnndojee who were to be given 
np to the Gnicownr government On his omval 
Tnmbnch^ee wna placed m stnct confinement m the 
fort of Tannoh • 

* The »rt of gorerrunent, ai piacti»ed m the natiTe rtate* of 
the East, cooeuti of little man than a aenes of efforta to com 
pata aeHah Vchemea of aggrandizement, and to erade the eatia^ 
faction of jnat daima— mtngne and arbhce far the moat part 
famiahing the means raned, however when deemed necetaary 
by acta of opm violence. Natrre mlcra rarely appear to ea- 
teem tbe foHlment c£ a contract as a thmg even to be thought 
of axxpt aa a relactant conceanon to atem ncccsnty i cAhgn 
are wnrmnfd, by tboae who bare conaented to incur them 
with a Lenty altc^^ether aatumahiog to those acenetomed only to 
European modea of thooght. Tbe fimita of power are regarded 
na the lumta alihe of demand and of retenbem Nowhere u more 
onirenally prevalent that etandard of morahty aa co9Ten>ent aa 
It IS renera^ wh>^ decinrea 

'Htst tbej ^toold t«lw vbo hsra tlie pewrr 
And they tboeld knp who can. '* 

WhatoTcr u coveted la if the meana of capture be anfli 

caent wbaterer ia potaeaaed ia parted with only to inpenor force 
cr aupenor fimnm^ and it eeema a recognized pnndple that 
conbacta are to be obterved but joat so long aa the tAa er v t ncc 
iM convenient. The fiunily of Gnngadhnr Sbaatiy were deatined 
to afford an aemidiScabon of tbia aa wcH aa of the evaneacent 
character of courtly grobtode In conaiderabon of the aer T tc ee 
of Gungadhur Shaitiy aemcea recognized alike by Bribsh and 
nabve testimony a aransoek, or pnmnon, was made for hi* 
ftcnlly to tbe amount of iixty thonaand rupeea annually This 
waa the act of the dorbor of Baroda, and it waa succcatrrely ap- 
proved by the BnUsb reaidcnt, by the Bombay g overnment, and 
by tbe onthonbes at home It waa beyond all doubt that the 
Company a government hitendtd to guarantee tiui allowance i 
but, from some enuae tbo intention woi not rati&ed by any for 
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The mui’der of Gungadhur Shastiy was not an chap xxv. 
isolated act of villany, atrocious in its character, 
but unimportant in its effects ; on the contrary, it 
was the som’ce and origin of some of the greatest 
political changes which the modem history of India 

mal instrument, and the opportunity this afforded of evading an 
engagement was too tempting for native cupidity to resist. Next 
to the almost mvanable accompaniment of bad faith, one of the 
most characteristic distmctions of a native government is the 
prevalence of pecuniary embarrassment This mark of caste was 
possessed by the Guicowar state, and in seekmg not unwisely 
to reduce its expenditure, it occurred to those on whom the work 
of retrenchment devolved, that the allowances to the family of 
Gungadhur Shastiy would bear the operation of paring down 
That useful and valued servant of the state had been dead several 
years, and the memory of his services was, it appears, rapidly 
foUowmg him Another pnnce had succeeded, retrenchment 
was called for, and a portion of the nemnook of the Shastry’s 
family was withdrawn, for such alleged reasons as men always 
have at hand, for justifymg that course to which their wishes m- 
chne It was pretended that the Gmcowar state was not bound 
to pay any thing beyond what its rules might deem due to the 
merits of the claimants , that the Bntish government had not 
guaicmteed the payment, and, further, that the sons of the 
Shastiy had been guilty of acts which mcurred the just displea- 
sure of their sovereign The charges upon which the latter alle- 
gation was founded were altogether frivolous , and the mtention 
of both the Bntish and the Guicowar governments was too well 
known to enable the other grounds of defence to be successfully 
mamtamed The aggneved parties appealed to the justice of the 
Bombay government, and its opmion was expressed m their 
favour The deductions were, however, still persisted m, and the 
arrears at length amounted to a large sum The Earl of Clare, 
while at the head of the Bombay government, mterfered on their 
behalf, but his interference was met by the Gmcowar mth On- 
ental obstmacy Tins state of thmgs could not be suffered to 
continue ivithout a compromise of the national character, and it 
was, at length, determined imperatuely to demand both the pay- 

YOL IV. 2 D 
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presents to notice* It will hereafter appear that 
the perfidious conduct of the Peishwa was the open- 
ing of the fountains of strife and bitterness, the 
waters of which flowed forth m a deloge of ruin 
over hia own dominions and those of his associates 
but the exposition of these efiects must be deferred 
to make waj for the relation of other events which 
claim precedence m order of time. 

Mention has been Incidentally made of persons 
called Pmdames, occasionally found in the service 
of belhgerent chiefe and, as they are now about to 
occupy a more important place m the field of Indian 
politics than has hitherto been assigned to them it 
becomes necessary to make some reference to their 
character and ongiu In every country at what 
ever point of clvilixation it may have amved, some 
are found who impelled either by want or depravity, 
seek a subsistence from sources less painful and less 
honourable than labour In every country at somo 
penod of its history, a vast number of persons have 
supported themselves by open plunder — have fol 
lowed no other occupation, and have not oven pro- 
tended to follow any other The timo dnnng winch 
this state of things provclls may bo longer or shorter 
and its duration will be determined by a great vonety 
of circumstances , but, in a certain stage of society, 

ment of tbe uretn and the ponctnml diechorgo m fatnre of the 
fall amoent of the ftipnlatcd nmjioot. Thu arrtmgcmcct the 
Bornboy goTemment happily ponestod the menn* of enforaup 
m consequence of thevr coDectmg certnin tributes on account 
of tho Omcowar 
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it will as inevitably occur as stonns or earthquakes chap xxy. 
under certain conditions of the natural elements. 

A great deal of wonder has been spent upon the 
cliaracter and conduct of the Pindarries: there seems, 
however, little ground for any very copious display 
of such a feeling, and a large portion of it is pro- 
bably to be ascribed to the unusual name by which 
these adventurers aie described ^ 

They were, in truth, except on account of then 
numbers, a very contemptible set of miscreants 
Active and enteiqirisiug almost beyond belief, and 
wicked to the full measure w^hich the most ardent 
lover of horroi can desire, their adventures and theii 
crimes were undigmfied by any of those nobler 
characteiistics of our natuie, which have sometimes 
shed a deceptive glory over actions of great atrocity, 
and averted from their perpetrators the penalty of 
unmitigated disgust No redeemmg virtue maiked 
the character of the Pindarne Even ammal cou- 
rage, often the sole ennobling quahty of his pro- 
fession, he possessed not. The Pmdarne marched, 
or rather darted, upon his victims with a rapidity 

* Much of the wonder commonly exhibited upon Indian sub- 
jects may be traced to our want of famihanty with the termfe 
used m spealong of them Those who would hear of the culti- 
vators of the soil without any extraordinary sensation, imagine 
that there is something mysterious in the character of persons 
designated Ryots, and Durbar and Mtisnud seem to indicate 
somethmg far more magnificent than is expressed by our humbler 
monosyllables Court and Throne From the same cause, the 
Pmdarnes have in the eyes of Enghsh readers, and perhaps some- 
times of Enghsh statesmen, acqmred a grandeur to which they 
had but slender claims 


2 D 2 
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CHAP irv certainJj never equalled by any regular force , but, 
unfortunately for the romantic colouring of his 
character he manifested equal or even greater ala- 
crity in flight. No troops m the history of the 
■world ever displayed such proflciency in the art of 
running away and to this, their strong point, they 
invariably resorted if attacked, “ They avoid fight- 
mg * said one who had carefully studied their cha 
racter and habits,* “ for they come to plunder not 
to fight.” Other combatants seek to overcome their 
adversary , the Rndames were only anxious to get 
out of his way Coll these pereons freebooters, 
banditti or by any name to which the ear is accus 
tomed, and the nQrHtery which has been attached to 
them vanishes. They were mean and cowardly 
thieves, engendered by a vicious and diseased state 
of society To repress thorn was a duty imperative 
upon the British government, and it was no less so 
to take ofiectual measures to guard against n now 
race of robbers being called forth m their place 
The etymology of the term Pmdame has given 
nse to much and fruitless discussion By some it 
has been traced to on ancient Hindoo word moaning 
‘ plunder and if this bo not a Just donvation, it is 
at least a very appropriate one The first mention 
of those persons m history has been sometimes smd 
to occur in the latter part of tho sovontoenth cen- 
tuiy at others, in tho beginning of tbo ciglitocntli , 
a point of little moment, ginco it relates merely to 

* Captain Spltnham In a MeiDarandam on tbe PinduTln 
dimwn op in 1 809 
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a name, as it cannot be doubted that India con- chap xxv. 
tained within its ample boundaries a very plentiful 
supply of robbers, even at periods much eai’her than 
either of the dates which have been mentioned. 

The native princes of India have never been very 
scrupulous as to the means of accomplishmg their 
purposes, and though not only high feeling but even 
sound pohcy would have led to the rejection of the 
services of the Pmdarnes, they were, in various in- 
stances, retained by what were regarded as regular 
governments The seiwices which they rendered 
were all of one description — they consisted in 
cnppling the enemy of their employers by plunder- 
ing his baggage or his convoys — ^diiving off cattle 
from the vicinity of his camp, and desolating the 
country from which his supplies were to be drawn. 

The terms upon which their assistance was afforded 
aie not so easily ascertainable It is probable that 
they varied ; perhaps they were rarely fixed with 
much precision, and it may be safely believed that 
the measure of Pindarrie remuneration was decided 
by the degree of ability to acquire and to retain. 

In some cases a trifling sum might be allowed by 
the government under which they served for each 
horseman employed, but plunder invariably formed 
the chief, if not the sole, source of their reward. 

But whatever the engagements between the Pm- 
dairies and the governments by whom they were 
retained, it is stated on competent authority, that 
they were observed with just such a measuie of 
good faith as might have been expected It was 
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CHAP ixv not xmcominon, according to Captain Sjdenham, for 
the Pindames to rob the goTemment which they 
serred * and, on the other hand ” he adds, “ tho 
government seldom loses an opportnmty of extortmg 
from them money nnder fijJse pretences.”* This is 
precisely the state of things which those acquainted 
with the character of the Pindanies and their mas- 
ters would have anticipated 

These marauders received especial marks of 
favour and encouragement finm Holkar and Scm- 
dia. Holkar bestowed upon one of their chieis a 
golden flag This gave the Pmdames a sort of 
rank among the Mohrattas, but eflccted no change 
m their habits or character Qurdee Khnn the 
fortunate receiver of this distinction, remained 
during bis hfe attached to the armies of his pa- 
tron and notwithstanding tho command subse- 
quently passed from bis family that body of Pin- 
domes continued faithfrU to Holkar But, though 
entertamed and oncournged, they were regarded 
with contempt. Community of feehng and of pnr 
pose did not socuro the respect of tho Jlohrattas 
for those who were but one grade below themselves 
m the moral scale Tho Pindarrics always encamped 
apart from tho rest of tho array and their chiefs 
were nover allowed to sit in tho presence of tho 
pnnee. 

A younger brother of Gurdco Khan, named Shah 
Bay Khan, attached himself to tho service of Sciii- 
dia Ho left tno sons, Hera and Bumm, each of 
* Letter accompuiying Memoraodum at iupnu 
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whom attained as much celebnty as can be sup- chap xxv. 
posed to smTound the character of a robber chief- 
tain. Quitting the seiwice of Scindia, these adven- 
turous persons pioceeded to Malwa, and, having 
encamped at Berniah, "with about five thousand fol- 
lowers, they made an overture to the government of 
Bhopal to invade and lay waste the territories of 
Nagpoie, with which state it was at war. The ofier 
was declined, an act of forbearance which has been 
ascribed to fear Nothing disheartened by the re- 
fusal, the PmdaiTie leaders pioceeded to Nag^iore, 
wheie they were gmciously received. Their visit 
was a matter of business. Their ofier, to accom- 
modate the state of Bhopal by the plunder of Nag- 
poie, having been i ejected, they now made to Nag- 
pore a like tender of their services for mvagmg 
Bhopal They found the niler of Nagpore nothing 
loath ; and, being able and experienced workmen, 
they executed his order so efiectually, that, at the 
distance of twenty-five years. Sir John Malcolm 
lejiresents Bhopal as not then recovered fiom the 
effects of their visitation Their zeal and efficiency, 
however, met with a most ungrateful letum. The 
Rajah of Nagpore, though glad of an opportunity of 
inflicting a vital inj’ury upon an enemy, was too con- 
scientious to allow such unprincipled persons as the 
Pmdarries to retam the fruits of their labom’s On 
the leturn of these faithful instruments of his will 
to his capital, he very unceremoniously smTounded 
then camp, plundered them of all the moveables of 
which they had plundeied the unhappy inhabitants 
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CHAP XXV of Bhopal, and aelxed Bnmin, one of their chieft 
Hera, the other commander fled 

A noted leader among the Pindarries ■was Kur- 
reem Khan. He "wes, at one period, on humble 
follower of Barron and Hera, with a force of five or 
SIX hundred men On the apprehension of Bumin, 
he fled from Nagpore and joined Dowlnt Row 
Scmdia, who ■was then preparmg to attack the 
Nizam In the campaign which followed he gamed 
an immense booty and his experience at Nagpore 
warned hrm to take care of ik To secure this end 
a retreat appeared to hhn advisable he, accordingly, 
abandoned Scmdia s army m the Deccan, and ■went 
to Central India, to oflbr his services to Jeswunt 
Row Holkor This pnnee shewed no reluctance to 
receive and employ the fugitive but the mmd of 
the latter was still uneasy on account of his much- 
valued wealth , and not feebng it qmte safe m the 
custody of Jeswunt Row, he at once ivithdrew his 
followers and himself and opened a double nego- 
tiation ■with his former master, Sclndia, and mth 
Ameer Ehan, whose charactor ■was about on a level 
■with his own m point of respectabihty, whiJo his 
place in society was littlo less questionable Both 
negotiations succeeded Ameer Khan oflered him 
an asylum, and when that adventurer ■was afterwards 
engaged m bostihties with Scmdia, Kurreom Khan 
repaid the kmdncss by making himself master of 
certain dlstncts at the expense of his benefactor 
and obtamlng a confirmation of bis possession of 
them from Scindia. Bj tliat prmce Kiurecm 
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Khan was created a Nawab, and his ambition was chap xxv. 

further gratified by a marriage with a lady of 

rank 

The contemporaneous absence of Scindia and 
Holkar tempted this indefatigable person to make 
further additions to his territory. He now evidently 
contemplated the estabhshment of a regular state/ 
and the jealousy of Scindia was excited. Scindia^ 
advanced from his capital, with the full determma- 
tion of destroying a man who was becoming far too 
formidable for a dependant, but he was withheld by 
pobcy from resorting to force. Kurreem Khan, be- 
ing invited to attend him, proceeded with a degree 
of ostentatious splendour scarcely inferior to that 
of the chief to whom he professed allegiance. On 
occasion of receiving a visit from Scindia, Kurreem 
Khan prepared a musnud of extiaordinary materials. 

It was composed of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand rupees, covered with a nch cloth. On 
this Scindia was seated, and the whole formed a 
present from the vassal to his liege lord. 

The success of Kurreem Khan seemed worthy of 
his munificence. Scindia appeared enchanted by 
the extraordinary talents of Kurreem, both as a 
soldier and a statesman. His compliments far ex- 
ceeded the usual extent of eastern hyperbole, and 
Kurreem had leason to rejoice in having secured 
the favour of a chief whose enmity he had reason 
to apprehend. He had still further reason to be 
])leased, that the flatteiing attentions of his patron 
pionused some bettei lesults than empty piaise 
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CHAP XXV The Pmddme chief wns emboldened to solicit the 
transfer of several valuable districts, and tendered 
security for mahing an advance of four lacs and 
a half bf rupees, if his desire Tvere granted The 
superior seemed ns ready to bestow as the dependant 
was bold to ask. Every boon was graciously ac 
corded No prmco eTOr appeared more sensible of 
the merits of a servant no servant more ontbusi- 
astically attached to his prmce. The transfer of 
the distncts was ordered to take place forthwith, 
and a rich dress of investiture to be prepared 

In the midst of this seeming cordiahty some of 
the elder and more wary of the Pindarne followers 
ontertamed doubts. They had before witnessed 
scenes somewhat resembling that which they now 
beheld, and they recollected how they had termi- 
nated Knrroem himself was not a novice m these 
matters, and horetoforo ho had rather exceeded than 
fallen short of a duo measure of caution His tom 
per his cxpenonco, and the warnings of his follow- 
ers, might have been deemed sufficient to excite 
gome degree of suspicion as to the probable tcrmi- 
natfon of the snpcnihcrodact grace and ccndcseea- 
Sion of Scmdia, but such was not the case Kur- 
reem saw nothing but his own good fortune, and 
already in idea possessed all that was promised 
Tho interchange of compliments and presents 
having continued os long as was thought expedient, 
tho day arrived for making tho final amingomonts 
for tho transfer of the co\otcd districts, and for 
mally installing Kuirccm in tho i>ossci>4on of them 
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He was then, after taking leave of bis chieftain and chap xxy 
benefactor, to proceed immediately to the exercise 
of his new authority 

Every thing boie the most auspicious appearance. 

Kuiieem advanced to leceivehis expected donation, 
with but a slender train of attendants, piobably 
fiom a desire to shew respect to his superior, and in 
the behef that, now his ends weie gained, it was 
more politic to flatter the pride of his chief than 
to appeal to his feais Scindia received his visitor 
with the same bemgmty which he had manifested 
throughout — to exhibit moie was impossible The 
sunnuds were called for — the dresses weie produced, 
and Kurreem could see nothmg between himself 
and the fulfilment of his hopes Scindia, however, 
made some pretext foi retmug, not thinking it pio- 
per to give his personal countenance to the scene 
which was to follow. This was an act of decorum 
very creditable to the taste of the Mahi-atta chief, 
for his continued presence could hardly have been 
leconciled with his pievious bearing, and his depar- 
tuie rendered explanation impracticable, though 
piobably in the opinion of Kurreem not unneces- 
saiy 

The expectant Pmdairie was not kept long in 
the pangs of anxious hope Scindia had scarcely 
quitted the tent, when aimed men lushed from the 
sides, and seized Kurreem, with some of his pim- 
cipal adheients. A cannon was now fii’ed as a sig- 
nal that this feat had been accomphshed ; and the 
tioops which had been drawn out to do honour to 
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CHAP XIV Korreem earned the compliment so far os to extend 
” their edre to all Ma foIlowerB, by advonomg upon 
the Pmdame camp Suspicion is one of the strong- 
est chaiactenstics of the Pmdame , this iras soon 
excited m the camp, and as many ns "were able 
hastily declmed the proffered attentions of Semdia s 
troops* A few only were killed, but, though the 
loss of life was smail, the loss of that which, in 
Onental estimation, is scarcely of less value, was 
considerable. The army of Scmdia obtamed an hn 
mense booty a conclusion In itself suffiaently gra 
tifying But the value of the tnnmph was greatly 
enhanced m the eyes of the soldiery by the means 
which hod led to it. It was the result neither of 
valour, nor of military talent, nor of far-seemg wis- 
dom but solely of that sinister art, in which the 
natives of the East are gcnorally such adepts, and 
which, m the eyes of a Mahratta especially is the 
first and most venerated of all human accomplish- 
ments. 

Kurreem was four years a captive, Tho trea- 
sure which ho had lost through tho prudent ar- 
rangements of Semd^ though not mconsiderablo, 
formed but a small part of what ho could command, 
the mnftfl of which was deposited at Shtyahnlpoor 
On the nows of his arrest reaching that place, his 
mother packed up all tliat was portable, and fled 
towards the jungles of Bagloc, from which jilaco 
tho fear of Sandia subsequently drove her further 
to tho westward 

In tho meantime Kurreem iins not idle lie 
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found opportunities of corresponding with, liis fol- chap xxv. 
lowers, and lie enjoined them, with paternal autho- 
rity, to plunder eveiywhere, but especially the ter- 
ritories of Scindia These commands were too 
agreeable to their feelings to be neglected, and 
Kurreem had the high satisfaction of knowng that 
he was implicitly obeyed. 

While the professional duties of the Pindanies 
were thus dischaiged, without suspension or impe- 
diment, some attempts were made to effect a nego- 
tiation for the release of Kurreem. These were 
long resisted by Scindia; but a door was at last 
opened for the exercise of his clemency, by an ap- 
peal to one of the passions most predominant in the 
heart of an Eastern potentate. Six lacs of rupees 
to the sovereign was legarded as a tempting offer, 
and the proposed distribution of one lac more among 
the officers of the court, by whom the treaty was 
negotiated, had a vast effect in facilitating their 
perception, both of the advantages of the plan to 
the interests of their master, and of the claims of 
Kurreem to the indulgence which he sought Secu- 
rity was given for the payment of these sums, and 
the prisoner was released His former keepers were, 
however, not qmte satisfied of the safety of the ex- 
periment, and endeavours were made to concihate 
him by the accumulation of presents and marks 
of honour. But Kurreem had bitter experience 
of the value of such blandishments. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to tiust to his own lesources, and 
assembling his Pmdariies fiom every quaiter, he 
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CHAP XX7 was Boon in possession of temtones more extensive 
than he had oiyoyed before his misfortune. 

Under these circumstances he Tvas jomed bj ano- 
ther Pmdame chief named Cheetoo ivho, it is 
eaid, had m early life been much indebted to him 
This man ^vas considered one of the ablest of the 
Kndame leaders, and his junction Tnth Knireem 
TvtLS therefore regarded with apprehension. It was, 
however of bnef duration The excesses which 
revenge led Kurreem to perpetrate in the temtones 
of Semdm caused that prince bitterly to repent the 
bargam which his avarice had led him to conclude, 
and he resolved to make every effort to anmhiJato 
the power of Kurreem In this labour he found a 
wilbng ally m the faithful Cheetoo, whoso obhga 
tions to Ktureem offered no obstacle to his engaging 
m the destruction of his fheud and patron. The 
result was, that Kurreem s camp was attacked and 
dispersed, and hnnsolf obbged to Beek safety in 
flight 

Ho now sought the protection of Amcor Khan, 
and thin worthy person, under pretence of recom 
mendmg him to the good graces of Toohtoo Bhye 
tho profligate favourite of Jeswuut Row Ilolkar 
transferred him to the care of Ghuffoor Khan, a 
near relation of Ameer Khan, and his representa 
tive and creature at tho court of Holkar By him 
Kurreem was placed under restraint This durance 
lasted throe years, during which his followers wore 
actively and vigorously occupied At last ho of 
fcctcd his e<capc and joined his adliorcnts at Bcr- 
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niali, encouraged to take this step, it has been said, chap xxv 
by the overtures of Sciudia to forgive the past and 
provide for the futiiie. A man rarely needs much 
encouragement to escape fiom captivity, if he thinks 
the object can be effected; and Kuireem could 
hardly attach much value to the promises of Scindia- 
He did, hovevei, escape, and prepared to act un- 
der Scindia’s orders > 

Cheetoo, who has already been honourably men- 
tioned, first as the fiiend, and, secondly, as the 
betrayer of Kurreem, profited by the captmty of 
the latter so far as to gam the rank of chief leadei 
among the Pindariies The value of this distinction 
may be differently estimated by different minds, 
but whatever it might be, Cheetoo sought and ob- 
tained it He fixed his abode amid the hills and 
foiests situated between the north bank of the Nei- 
budda and the Vindyha mountams. His canton- 
ments were near the village of Nimar, and he 
resided either there or at Sattrass Duiing the 
latter pait of his caieer he seldom made long ex- 
cursions, but his tioops were dispersed on duty at 
various points, and pati oiled the country in eveiy 
direction. He acknowledged a sort of allegiance to 
Scindia; but this ’did not lestrain his followers fiom 

t 

occasional inroads upon the teiritones of that 
pimce, as evidences of their independence and im- 
pai-tiahty. 

Movements weie sometimes made, with the os- 
tensible purpose of putting the^maiauders down, 
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CHAP Txv but nothing -waa effected A treaty vnis at length 
entered into, by n’hich the Pindames agreed to 
exempt the temtones of Scmdm from plunder, on 
condition of his bestowing on them certain lands. 
There were, however, some difficulties in the way 
of carrying this treaty mto effect Some of the 
lands conveyed belonged not to Somdla, but to 
other states, and though he had not the smallest 
objection to bestowing on the Rndarries the pro- 
perty of Holkar and the Peishwa, it was not pe> 
fectly convenient to assume the power of makmg 
such donations. The alleged necessity however of 
protecting his territories finally led him to comply 
Sunnuds were granted to different chiefs, and 
Cheetoo received five distnets. Here ogam was 
a foundation laid for the conversion of a robber 
confederacy mto a regular state. 

Such wore tbo characters of some of tho leaders 
of the Rndame hordes, and though it would bo 
unjust to say that they wore much worse than tboso 
of most of their neighbours, tho unsettled and pre- 
datory habits of their followers rendered it impos- 
siblo for them to bo rccogniicd by any European 
gOTcrmnont which had tho slightest value for its 
reputation. 

Tho settlomonts of these persons being to tho 
north of tho Nerbudda, tboir practice was to cross 
the nver as soon ns it was fordahlo generally in 
November, and Indiscriminately plunder friends and 
foes. Before tho year 1812, though they continually 
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■visited tlie Company’s allies, they respected the chap xxv. 
British dominions. Subsequently, the latter partook 
of their visitations, and shared in all the horrois •with 
which their progress was attended. 

The Pmdarries were not composed of any pe- 
culiar people or tribe, hut of a variety — of the 
refuse of all tribes, denominations, and creeds The 
ancestors of their chiefs are regarded as of Patan 
extraction; their followers were a motley multi- 
tude, hi ought together by the common impulse of 
necessity. “ Every horseman,” said Captain Sy- 
denham, “ who IS discharged from the service of a 
regular government, or who wants employment and 
subsistence, joins one of the durrahs^ of the Pin- 
darries ; so that no vagabond who has a horse and 
a sword at his command can be at a loss for employ- 
ment. Thus the Pmdanies are continually receiving 
an accession of associates from the most despeiate 
and profligate of mankind. Every villain who es- 
capes from his creditors, who is expelled from the 
community for some flagrant crime, who has been 
discarded from employment, or who is disgusted 
with an honest and peaceable life, flies to Hin- 
dostan, and enrols himself among the Pindarnes.” f 
The Pmdarries were generally armed with spears, 
in the use of which they were very expert ; a pro- 
poition of them were provided with matchlocks, 
and all were mounted. The mode of warfare 
adopted by these bandits, if warfare it may be 
called, was distinguished by the precision vnth 
* Principal divisions. Memorandum ut supra 
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CHAP XXV ^hich it was directed to one object — plunder, they 
brought little with them, and their only object was 
to carry as much as possible away A party con- 
sisted of on^ two, three, or even four thousand 
Each man provided himself with a few cokes for 
his subsistence, and a few feeds of groin for his 
horse, trusting much to the chance of plunder for 
the means of supplying the wants of both They 
frequently marched thirty or forty miles a day and, 
in cases of extraordinary emergency they wore 
capable of accomphsbmg fifty miles in that penod 
To effect these extraordinary exertions, they were 
accustomed to sustain the vigour of their horses by 
spices and stimulants. 

The celerity of their marches was not more ro- 
raarkable than thoir socrcsy It was scarcely pos- 
sible to gain information of tboir movomonts till 
they had completed them They proceeded at onco 
to the place of their destination, and unencumbered 
with tents and baggage, they soon reached it 
Here thoy divided into smaller parties, and com- 
menced their career of plunder and devastation. 
Articles of the greatest value wore disposed about 
tboir persons , cattio afforded the means of thoir 
own transport Dot tbo atrocious propensities of 
these ruffians were not to bo satisfied by whnt thoy 
could carry away What was not removed thoy 
destroyed and whorover thoy marched, villages 
were seen in flames, with the houseless and often 
wounded inhabitants flying In dismay to sock a 
shelter, which not unfrcquently they wore unablo 
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to attain. When the ruffian visitors had laid the chap.xxv. 
country completely waste, they approached a point 
of the frontier distant fr’om that by which they had 
entered, and uniting again into a compact body, re- 
turned home. 

The horrors attending these visitations were such 
as could not be credited, were the evidence less 
complete and conclusive. Despatch being mdis- 
pensable, every variety of torture was lesoited to 
for the purpose of extracting from the unhappy 
victims information of the treasures they were 
supposed to have concealed. Red-hot irons were 
applied to the soles of their feet ; a bag filled with 
hot ashes was tied over the mouth and nostials 
of the victim, who was then beaten on the back, 
to make him inhale the ingredients; large stones 
weie placed on the head or chest, or the sufferer 
being laid on his back, a plank or beam was 
placed across his chest, on which two men pressed 
with their whole weight ; oil was thrown on the 
clothes, which were then set on fire — these, with 
many other modes of torture equally frightfiil, 
were resorted to. Neither sex nor age afforded 
immunity. The hands of children would frequently 
be cut off, as the shortest way of obtaining the 
biacelets which adorned them; while women were 
subjected to outrages, compared with which tor- 
ture and death were mercy. To escape these, 
numbei-s rushed upon self-destruction. It is not 
one of the least revoltmg featines in the economy 
of these murderous adventurers, that their women 
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frequently accompanied their male associates m 
their excursions. They •were mounted on small 
horses or camels, and are said to have exceeded 
the other sex m mpacity and cruelty This may 
readily be believed, for when woman has once over- 
come the restraints which nature and umvcrsal 
feehng have imposed upon her her progress down- 
ward IB made with fearful rapidity 

When the work of min was completed, the 
Pmdames mthdrew like wild beasts to their lairs 
Then a change of scone took place , tho operation 
of plunder was exchanged for that of huokstenng 
The claim of tho government under which they 
served had Brst to be eatished , or if they wore 
pursuing their vocation mdopondontly, that of thoir 
chiof , but it is not very clear how far either claim 
extended By some, tho shore of each has been 
fixed at a fourth part of tho entire booty By 
others, it has been alleged that tho mode of ap- 
portionment was uncertain but that olopliants 
palanquins, and some other articles, wore honots 
apportaluing to tho highest authonty recogniied by 
the captors. After tho claim of tho government 
or tho chief camo that of tho actual leader of tho 
expedition then tbo payment of advances made 
by merchants — for like more civillxcd nations 
these pcoplo occasionally contracted public debts 
Tho fact of such a confederacy being able to borrow 
money would bo regarded as remarkable anywhoro 
hut in India. 

These prchminancs being disposed of tho scene 
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that followed resembled a fair. Every man’s share ch\p xxv 
of the plunder was exposed for sale; pui chasers 
flocked from all quaiters, proximate and remote, 
the business of sale being principally conducted by 
the women. Whether this arose from the indolence 
of the men, or that the women had the leputation 
of making better bargains, does not appear, but 
such was the custom. In the mean time, the men 
gave themselves up to amusement, of which in- 
toxication constituted a considerable portion The 
lemamder was worthy of the association in which it 
was found. This lasted until the produce of the 
expedition was exhausted, and it became necessary 
to seek in fresh outrages lenewed means of giatifi- 
cation. Thus passed the life of the Pindarrie rob- 
ber, in an alternation of brutal exertion and sensual 
abandonment 

The Marquess of Hastings, at an early period of 
his government, mamfested a desiie to put an end 
to the ravages of these marauders; but it was 
deemed fitting to lefrain from any offensive opera- 
tions until the receipt of orders from home.f During 

* The particulaxs related in the text of the habits of the 
Pmdames, and of the hves of some of their prmcipal leaders, have 
been collected partly from official sources, partly from the puhh- 
cation of Sir John Malcolm, Captain Duff, the Earl of Munster, 
and others 

t The merit of directmg attention to the necessity of suppress- 
mg the Pmdames belongs, m a great degree, to Sir Richard Jen- 
kins, who, durmg the administration of Lord Mmto, addressed 
several communications to government on the subject, distm- 
guished alike by the fulness of their information and the sound- 
ness of their pohtical views 
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CHAP 33T the Beason of 1816-17, however the ravage of the 
Pmdames extended over a wider expanse of terri- 
tory than had ever before been attempted Bnt 
these enlarged operations were not earned on with 
out considerable cheeks. On the 25th of Decom- 
A.D 1814 , ber 1816, Major Lnahington,* who was at Pro- 
pntwnree, with the 4th Madras Native Cavalry, 
received mtelhgence that a party of these plunderers 
had entered the Peishwa s temtones by the Wnnlleo 
pass, and were engaged in plnndermg to the south- 
east of Poona, The news amved at ten o dock, at 
night, and three hours afterwards, the regiment, 
^Hth two gallopper guns, moved in the direction in 
which the plunderers were reputed to bo employed 
The carriages of both guns broke down, and they 
were consequently left on the road, the regiment 
pursuing its way to Sogamn, whore they arrived at 
seven o clock on tho morning of tho 20th, havmg 
marched a distance of twenty two miles. Hero they 
learned that a largo body of Pindames had, on tho 
preceding day, attacked tho place, but being beaten 
off had moved in an easterly direction Leaving 
at Sogaum tho sick, reenuts, heavy baggage, and 
camp followers, Mijor Lushlngton, with tliroo hun- 
dred and fifty men, again marched, after a pause of 
only half an hour and at noon, linviug performed 
n further distance of twenty miles, nrived at Knme 
At this place ho found that tho Pindames had 
Iioltod on tho previous night they had departed 

• Noir M*}or Gcner«l Sir June* Law Luihiogtoo 0 CJ) » 
director of tl»c E«t Inda Companj' 
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at day-break ; had occupied tbe moming in firing chap xxv. 
and plundering several villages in the neighbour- 
hood, and it was believed that they were then at no 
gieat distance. The short space of three-quarters 
of an hour was allotted for refieshment, on the ex- 
piration of which the indefatigable band resumed its 
march in the direction which it was understood the 
Pmdarries had taken At Pepree, seven miles from 
Kame, Major Lushmgton learned with much satis- 
faction that his labours and those of his men were 
likely to be soon lewaided by a sight of the enemy , 
it being stated that their whole body were halted at 
Cowah, about three miles further, for the pui-pose of 
takmg a meal. He immediately pushed forward at 
a bnsk pace, and on ascending a rising ground be- 
held those of whom he was in search busily occupied 
m cooking and eating. The surprise was complete, 
and the success proportionate The Pmdarries were 
mounted and in flight with theii usual celenty, but 
it happened that the ground was favourable for pur- 
suit, which was kept up by vaiious parties for several 
miles. The killed and wounded of the enemy were 
estimated at between seven and eight hundred, and 
many who escaped without personal inj'ury were 
incapacitated from further pursuing their avoca- 
tion by the loss of their horses Captain Thomas 
Darke, a valuable officer of the regiment engaged 
in this gallant service, fell by the thrust of a spear 
soon after the commencement of the pursuit, and 
this was the only casualty which the Engbsh had 
to lament. Not a man besides was either killed 
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CHAP XXV or ■wounded The distance traversed by Mtyor 
Luahington and his regiment, mcludmg the march, 
the pursmt, and the return to Co'imh, -was about 
seventy miles, and this was performed m seventeen 
hours, the whole aSair being over by six o clock on 
the evening of the day on which the troops had 
taken their departure from Prepntwarreo 

About the same time a party, which had proceeded 
to ra'rago (Japjam, was dispersed with hea'vy loss by 
Lieutenant Borthwick. The fbgitives subsequently 
suffered severely fitim felbng m with a party of 
British troops under Captam J Caulfield by whom 
about four hundred were killed , the English losing 
»nly ono mam The discomfiture would have been 
noro complete had not the progress of the British 
Kirty been impeded by two deep nnlJas, and the 
lursuit abruptly ter mina ted by the amval of night 
Another largo body of Pindames was surpnBod 
ibout thirty miles west of Bidur, by a hght force 
Ictachod fiem Hyderabad under Mqjor M DowolJ, 
ho approach of which was bo sudden that the infim- 
ry wore close upon tho tents of tbo chiofe boforo 
hoy were discovered and scarcely a man of tho 
larty was mounted when tho first volley was fired 
fho surprised party of course fled, and tho greater 
mrt of their horses and booty was abandonciL 
At tho close of tho year 1810 it was tho unani- 
nous opmion of tho govcmor-gonoral and members 
)f council that tho adoption of ■vigorous measures for 
ho early suppression of tho Pindarrios had becorao 
in indispensable obligation of jiublic duty But it 
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was a question whether the attempt should he made chap xxv. 
dunng the current season or suspended till the en- 
suing year, the inteival being devoted to making 
such ariangements as might enable the government 
to act with gi eater effect. The preparations which 
were to be made during the period of postponement 
it was necessary to conduct with as much privacy 
as possible, in older to avoid giving alarm to those 
agamst whom they were directed, or to other powers 
who, from various motives, might be expected to 
make common cause with the Pindarries, and to be 
inclined to offer obstructions to any measures de- 
signed for their suppression. Before the prepara- 
tions were complete, the determination of the go- 
vernment was fortified by the receipt of a dispatch 
from the Secret Conumttee of the Court of Direc- 
tors, conveymg a quahfied approval of such mea- 
sures as might be necessary for pursuing and chas- 
tising the Pmdarries, in case of actual invasion of the 
British territories “ Such an invasion,” it was ob- 
served, “ obviously constitutes a case m which we 
have a right to call for the co-opeiation of our alhes 
This admission was something gamed, for previously 
the home authorities had “ discouraged plans of 
general confederacy and offensive operations against 
the Pmdanies, with a view to their utter extinction, 
in anticipation of an apprehended danger ,” although 

* Secret letter to Bengal, 26tli September, 1816 See Papers 
relatmg to the Pindame and Mahratta -wars, prmted m con- 
formity to the resolution of the Court of Propnetors of East- 
India Stock, on the 3rd of March, 1824 
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CHAP XXV it was now thought fit to explain these intimations, 
as not mtended to restrain the governor-general in 
the exercise of his judgment and discretion, upon 
any occasion where actual war upon the British ter- 
ritories “ might be commenced by any body of 
marandera, and where tho lives and properties of 
Bntiah subjects might call for efficient protection” 
But the interval devoted to preparation for sup- 
pressing the ruffian force which had bo long with 
comparative impunity desolated and disgraced India 
was not m other respects a period of repose. Among 
other sources of disquiet was that onsing from tho 
conduct of some turbulent chiefs in the north, who 
havmg possession of the fortresses of Hattrass and 
Moorsaum dofied the British authority and com- 
mitted umomorable acts of disorder and violence 
A force under Major Gonoral D Marshal was em- 
ployed to reduce the ofiending parties to Bubordina 
tion , and succeeded, though not without subjecting 
Hattrass to a regular sjego Tho progress of tho 
siege was interruptod by some attempts at negotia 
tion, but it being nscortaiuod that on tho part of 
tho enemy no sincoro desire for a peaceable adjust- 
ment existed, tho operations of tho siege wore re- 
newed with vigour and prosecuted to a successful 
issue Possession of Moorsaum was obtained with- 
ont difficulty and tho place was dismantled These 
1617 events tooh place early In tho year 1817 

It was not, however, oxclosivcly in contests with 
potty chieftains tliat tho British government was 
occupied during tliat eventful year In that which 
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preceded it the foundation had been laid for a long chap xxv. 
and frightful series of warfare and bloodshed. 

Twelve months after Trimhuckjee Daingha had 
been committed to the fortress of Tannah, he found 
means to escape from it, to become again an engine 
of disorder and mischief. There appears to have 
been some deficiency of vigilance in the custody of 
the prisoner. Little attention was paid to his per- 
sonal movements, and in fact little was known of 
them. A habit, which it was subsequently ascer- 
tained he had for some time practised, of resorting 
every evening after dusk to a particular part of the 
fort, excited neither suspicion nor increased watch- 
fulness, und natives were suffered to pass the gate 
without examination at hours when pecuhar cir- 
cumspection was called for. As soon as the escape 
was discovered, the different ferries were secured, 
with a view to prevent any person quitting the 
island: but the precaution was too late; Trim- 
buckjee Daingha was beyond the reach of his pur- 
suers."^ 

* Bishop Heber gives the following version of the circum- 
stances of Tnmbuckjee Damgha’s escape, which he received m 
his progress through some of the upper provmces of India 

“ He was kept m custody at Tannah, near Bombay, and while 
there, a common lookmg Mahratta groom, with a good character 
m his hand, came to offer liis services to the commanding officer 
He was accepted, and had to keep his horse under the wmdow of 
Tnmhuckjee’s prison Nothmg remarkable was observed, ex- 
cept a more than usual attention to his horse, and a habit, while 
currymg and cleanmg him, of smgmg verses from Mahratta 
songs, all apparently relating to his trade At length, Tnm- 
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CHAP xiY The escape of the miscreant was beheyod to havo 
been contnved and earned into effect with the full 
concurrence of the Peishwo, but no substantial 
proof of this coasted That the prmce, after the 
escape of his unu'orthy favounte, concealed and 
protected him was also a behef sanctioned by the 
strongest presumption, although the soTcroign gave 
the most solemn assurances to the contrary In the 
absence of proo^ there was no course for the Bntish 
government to pursue, but to yield apparent cre- 
dence to the protestations of the Peishwn, and Icep 
a vigilant eye on his future proceedings* 

There was, Indeed, abundant reason to bo con- 
vmced that the Poiahwn was exercising and bad 
long been employing, all his indncnco to nndormmo 
the British power m India His intngues oxtonJod 
far and wide, and the malignity of his hostile feel- 
ings was attested by his activity m diffusing them 
From Baroda, the government wore apprized h^ 

bncl^ee dlct^peared ood the groom foBo^red on whkb it 
m recollected that hb nnging bad been made np of rerves Uko 
the foUcrwing • — 

Behind the bn^ Uie hovmen hide 
'Hte boTM beneath the tree 
Where ihaD 1 find a knight Kirill ride 
Tbe Jangle patha with me. 

Hiae arc fire and fiitj cotuten there 
And fear and fifty men 
^Vhen the fifty fifth ihaH monnt hla steed 
The Deccan thnrea again. ” 

//eAera Aarra/ipe toI i page 5 So 
This the bubop remorkf might hare been the Btrelagem of a 
Scothah b orderer 
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Captain Camac of some proceedings on the part of 
the Peishwa and his agents, snfficiently indicative of 
that prince’s insincerity and hostility. Similar in- 
formation Tvas commnnicated fiom other quarteis: 
every ciicumstance was calculated to inspire the 
British government with distrust, and theie can be 
no doubt that this was their feeling 

There was reason for concluding that Trimbuck- 
jee was concealed at no great distance from Poona ; 
and suspicion was excited by intelligence of the 
assemblage of small paities of armed men in the 
neighbomhood of Mahadeo, about fifty miles distant 
from the foimer place. It was subsequently ascer- 
tained that considei-able bodies of horse and foot 
were collecting in the same direction ; that recrmt- 
iug was actively going on throughout the Peishwa’s 
dominions, and that even in the city of Poona, under 
the veiy eye of the sovereign, the process was in 
full operation. Pubhc opinion unanimously pointed 
out Trimbuckjee as the pnme agent m these pro- 
ceedings, and there was scarcely more hesitation in 
attributmg to him the direct countenance and sup- 
poit of the Peishwa. 

The resident, of course, remonstrated. He urged 
the importance of adopting vigorous measures for 
dispersmg the armed parties, and thus crushing the 
insurrection in its commencement : a contrary Ime 
of conduct, it was pointed out, would lead to the most 
unfavourable impressions as to the intentions of the 
Peishwa; and the necessity of prompt and active 
measures, to reheve himself from the imputation of 
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CHAPXxy participating m the designs of Tnmbnc^ee, ■was 
enforced by the fiwt, that it ■was commonly be- 
bered and reported thronghont the conntiy that the 
Peishira approved and sanctioned them The sap 
pression of the rebel movements, and the captnro 
and snrrender of their guilty contriver ivere repre- 
sented as being the only means by ^rhich the Bntish 
government could be convinced of the falsehood of 
such reports and the fidelity of the Peishira to his 
engagements. 

The PeiflhwE, however, was not to be roused , 
and, in addition to this apathy to military prepam- 
tions, which if not sanctioned by his authonty, 
were calculated to place that authonty in danger 
there were drcomstances in bis conduct stUl more 
suspicious. It was indeed reported that he was in 
constant communication with Tnmbuckjee , that ho 
had even had more than one secret interview with 
the arch-conspirator himself, and that ho had pro- 
vided considerable sums in gold, ns if for some ex- 
pected emergency These were but rumours, but 
there were facts beyond all doubt, which placed tbo 
Peishwa s characler for sdneonty in a tnw>t imfavonr- 
ahle position. He affected ignorance of proceed- 
ings to which no ono in tho country was or conld bo 
n stranger Tiimbuckjeos fnends and family re- 
mained in high favour, and constantly made excur 
sions into tho countrv said (and probably irith 
truth) to bo for tbo purpose of consulting with thoir 
chief, ono of TrimbuclgcoB principal ofilcers, after 
repeated visits of this kind, finally disappeared, and 
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tlie Peisliwa declared himself unable to account for chap xxv 
him. Some changes took place in the prince’s 
habits so extraordinary as to excite general surprise. 

He made a jornmey to Joonere, while Ti-imhuckjee 
was supposed to he in that part of the country, 
which was alleged to he in discharge of an obliga- 
tion of piety. He stated that, when in prison, he 
had made a vow of an annual pilgrimage to Joo- 
nere ; hut it was remarkable that for twenty years 
he had neglected to perfoim it — a fact exceedingly 
discreditable either to the activity of his memory or 
the steadfastness of his devotion. He chose also to 
seclude himself from observation at Phoolesehr, 
taking great pains to induce the British resident to 
believe that he was detained there much against his 
desire by an injury to his arm, the injury being 
only a slight bruise, and the distance which he had 
to travel but sixteen miles. He had been accus- 
tomed, from the time of his restoration, to make 
annual journeys to Goagur and Copergaum ; but 
these places not possessing the attraction of Joo- 
nere, were now neglected, even when the state of 
his arm no longer afforded an excuse. 

The suspicious conduct of the Peishwa, in other 
respects, was corroborated by the warlike prepara- 
tions which were evidently in pi ogress. Troops 
were raised, forts repaned, and every thmg seemed 
to announce impending hostility. Findmg it use- 
less to persevere in his former course, Mr. Elphin- 
stone at length assumed a higher tone, and resolved 
upon more decisive measuies. The British troops 
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CHAP XX7 at Poona ■were pnt m motion, and by them tho m 
surgentfi ■were dnven from their haunts, near Mnha- 
deo, to the northern part of the Peishwas tcmto- 
ries. This being performed, and tho Peishwas 
preparations continuing llr Elphinstono dotor- 
rmned on drawmg tho light division of the troops 
at his disposal to Poona, to be there ready for any 
emergency that might arise The impressions 
■which the Pelshwas conduct had made on tho resi- 
dent ■were dlstmctly announced, and it ■was inti- 
mated that tho latter abstained from measures oven 
more active, only till he received the instructions of 
his own government. 

By the time the purposed disposition of tho Bn- 
tiflh troops was completed, Mr Elphinstono received 
such an intimation of tho ■nows of tho Bengal go- 
vernment, os enabled him to go on without hesita- 
tion. His first intention -was to surround tho city 
demand from the Peishwa hostages for tho surrender 
of Tnmbuohjee within a given tune, and In tho 
event of non-compliance, to force tho palace and 
seize tho person of the sovereign Tho justice of 
such a proceeding could scarcely bo dubious, consi- 
dering tho provocation that bad been received and 
tho reasonable nature of that demand but it ■was 
abandoned from two motives, highly creditable to 
tho resident — a nico sense of honour, and a laudable 
fcobng of humanity Notwithstandinghis rcjicntcd 
declarations, that deaded measures would bo re- 
sorted to if tho conduct of tho Pcishwn continued to 
render them necessary after the amval of tho sane- 
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tion of the British goveniment, it was thought that, chap xxv 
as intercourse with the resident had nevei been en- 
tiielj bioken off, the Peishwa had some leason to 
expect a more formal notice befoie pioceeding to 
extremities. The natuie of the connection existing 
between the states, and the means by which the Bri- 
tish government had obtamed a footing in the Peish- 
wa’s territory, were also justly legaided by Mr El- 
phinstone as entithng that prince to be tieated with 
more dehcacy than an oidinary belligerent The 
second ground of foibeaiance was a consideration of 
the probable fate of the city. The people had been 
accustomed to regaid the British force as a fnendly 
one : its approach and subsequent pieparations had 
excited no more alann among the inhabitants than 
the arrival of so many fellow-subjects. It was felt 
by the resident to be crael to expose the people to 
injury from those whom they regaided as then 
friends; and, as the pnnce had upwards of seven 
thousand infantry in Poona, besides a body of ca- 
valry, and a fortified palace m the centre of the city, 
it was obvious that he could not be expected to 
yield without a stiuggle, and that, in the event of a 
contest, it was impossible but that the inhabitants 
should suffer severely. From the mfluence of these 
considerations, Mr. Elphmstone was withheld from 
acting on his first feehngs, and a further season of 
lepentance was affoided to the Peishwa, if he were 
disposed to embiace it. 

In the meantime the msuigents continued then 
pi ogress, began to unite their forces from distant 
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CHAP XIV places, and took possession of one of the Peishwas 
forts They were represented as having obtained 
entrance by peTsonatJsg coantrynien cnirpng han- 
dles of grass, in which they had concealed arms 
This stratagem had been sometunes practised m 
towns where there was a considerable influx of 
country people canymg their goods to the market, 
and under such circumstances the disguised persons 
might pass unsuspected , but it was bttle adapted to 
a bill fort, where there was only a small garrison, 
no market, and no great consumption of grass The 
gross improbability of the story was pointed out to 
the person who related it to Mr Elphinston^ and 
be was very clearly given to understand that the 
resident was not imposed upon by tho idle tale with 
which it had been attempted to abnso bis judgment. 

The stoppage of tbo post by the insurgents in 
h D 1817 Cuttack, in the early part of ^lay, 1817 rondcrotl 
tho receipt of the further instructions from Ida go- 
vernment, for whioh Mr Elphinstono was looking 
a matter of great uncertamty He was thus loft m 
a great degree to tho uncontrolled exorcise of his 
own judgment Every thing soemed to call for 
prompt and vigorous action It was impossible to 
suppose that tho British government would bo satis- 
fied without tbo surrender of Trirabockjec and it 
was tbo universal opimon that tho Peishwa would 
not give bun up in an oxtromo emergency, tho 
probability was, tliat tbo Pcishwa would fly to Ryc- 
gbur in tbo Concan, where it would bo impossiblo 
to carry on operations after the sotting in of the 
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monsoon, whicli might be expected to take place chap xxv 
early in June. A lengthened contest was above all 
things to be avoided ; the position of the Peishwa, 
as the nominal head of the Mahrattas, rendermg 
a junction of all the Mahratta states against the 
British highly probable. 

Feebng the pressure of these circumstances, Mr 
Elphinstone sent a message to the minister, to the 
effect that he had a communication to make which 
must bring the question of peace or war to a deci- 
sion, and that he should forward it on the following 
moiming. The actual transmission of the communi- 
cation refen’ed to was delayed by a message from 
the Peishwa, inviting the resident to a conference, 
which accordingly took place. Mr. Elphinstone 
then demanded the surrender of Trimbuckjee, as an 
indispensable condition of adjustment. The Peish- 
wa, though informed that the consequence would 
be immediate war, still sought to evade compliance, 
and refused to be bound by any engagement On 
the following day the threatened commumcation 
was made to the Peishwa’s mmister. Its purport 
was, to demand that the Peishwa should, within 
twenty-four hom’s, engage to deliver up Trimbuckjee 
withm a month finm that day, and should give up 
his forts of Singhur, Pooiandur, and Ryeghur, as 
pledges for the fulfilment of his engagement. 

The minister received the paper with extraor- 
dinary indifference Befoie the expiration of the 
prescribed time, howevei, some attempts were made 

2 F 2 
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CHAP x\v to procure a mitigation of the terms. This was 
refosed and the city was ultimately surrounded by 
the British forces The people now mamfested 
some alarm, but it was speedily allayed by the with- 
drawal of the troops, in consetpience of a communi 
cation to the resident, accepting the proffered con 
ditiona. The forts were forthwith placed in posses 
Sion of the Bntlsh 

But, though tho Poishwa yielded to difficulties 
which he was not in a condition to overcome, ho 
was still anxious to find some means of escaping tho 
consequences of his engagement. Ho appears to 
havo courted tho advice of counsellors of tho most 
opposite sentiments, and to have vacillated between 
their conflicting opinions os his incUnations or Ins 
fears preponderated Terrified at the prospect of tho 
precipice upon which he stood, and swayed m some 
degree by tho judgment of the more modomto part 
of his advisers, ho at length issued a proclamation 
offenng a largo reward for tho apprehension of 
Tnmbuclgoo dead or alive, and smaller rewards for 
any information concerning his adherents a pardon 
was at the samo tuno promised to all who slioiild 
desert him, with the exception of twelve indivl 
duals, and those who should still refuse to come in 
against whom severe penalties were denounced tho 
property of the twelve excepted persons, ns well ns 
that of Tnmbuclvjco was confiscato<l Negotiations 
then commenced for the purpose of fixing the future 
relational of tbe PcMiwn with tho British govern 
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ment, and a tieaty was finally concluded on the chap xxv 
13tli of June, containing some provisions of great a d^Tsi; 
importance. 

By the fiist article of this treaty, the gmlt of 
Tiimbuckjee Damglia, and the obligation to punish 
him, weie admitted , the Peishwa engaged to use 
his utmost efforts to seize and delivei him up to the 
East-India Company; the family of the criminal 
weie to remain as hostages with the Biitish govern- 
ment, and all who sided m his rebellion, and who 
had not snrrendeied to the pioclamation, weie to be 
pimished. The second aiticle confirmed the treaty 
of Bassein in all pomts not varied by the new treaty. 

The thud article extended one m the tieaty of Bas- 
sem, by uhich the Peishwa engaged to dismiss all 
Eiuopeans, natives of states at wai with Gieat Bri- 
tain He was now bound never to admit into his 
teiiitories any subject of eithei Euiopean or Ame- 
rican po Wei’S, without the consent of the British 
government By the fomth, the Peishwa bound 
himself not to open a negotiation with any othei 
powei, except in concert vnth the Company’s go- 
vernment, noi to adnut the residence of vakeels or 
agents at his couit The great Mahiatta confede- 
lacy was by this aiticle dissolved, the Peishwa 
renouncing all connection with the other Mahratta 
powei s, and consequently his station, as their head, 
with certain exceptions. 

The fifth aiticle lelated to the matters m dispute 
between the Peishwa and the Guicowai , the foimer 
1 enouncing all light of supicmacy ovei the lattei, 
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CHAP XXV but 'witb a reserve for his existing pecuniary claims, 
■which, in accordance "with the treaty of Bassem, 
were to be referred to the arbitratioii of the Com- 
pany, unless the Gnlcoivar should consent to the 
annual payment of four lacs of rupees, in which 
case the reference Teas not to take place The sixth 
article annulled one of the articles of the treaty of 
Bassem, by which the Peiahwa consented to famish 
to the British government, m time of war a certam 
number of troops, with a due proportion of ordnance 
and mihtary stores, and substituted m its place one, 
by ^\hioh he was required to provide funds for the 
payment of a force of sunilnr strength to place tJio 
Bntish government m possession of the means of 
proTidmg this contingent. 

The flovonth article transferred to the British 
government, m perpotmty, certain tcmtoncs and 
rights, which were ennmemted m an accompanying 
schedule The eighth article provided for the con 
voniont execution of the seventh and the nmth 
tenth and oleventh had the same object. By the 
twelfth, the fort of Ahmodnuggor was surrendored 
to the Company The thirteenth and fourteenth 
extinguished the Peishwas rights in BundJccund 
and Ilmdostan The fifteenth provided for on ob- 
ject very dcsirablo to tho Bntish government and 
the Guicowar state tho rcnowol of tho lease of tho 
form of Ahmedabad Tho sixteenth article related 
to the settlement of tho southern joghiredars, and 
the seventeenth to the evacuation of tho fort and 
tcmtoiy of Madgaut TIio eighteenth related to 
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the authentication and confirmation of the treaty. 
With the efforts of Mr. Elphinstone, in conducting 
the negotiation to such a conclusion, the British 
authorities had every reason to be satisfied ; and the 
tieaty, while it provided for the just expectations of 
the more powerful party, was not inequitable noi 
unnecessarily harsh as concerned the vanquished. 

The Peishwa, howevei, was dissatisfied, and 
though unreasonably, not unnatuially. It was im- 
possible that he could forbeai contiastmg his piesent 
humiliated condition with his foimer lofty preten- 
sions, as the head of a people who had spread the 
tenor of then arms over a large portion of India 
It had now been shewn to him that he held Ins 
dominions at the mercy of the British government 
— the discovery was unavoidable, but it was ne- 
cessarily far fiom pleasing. The obstinacy of the 
Peishwa had accelerated a crisis which the prudence 
of the Company’s government would have postponed 
indefinitely ; and notwithstanding they were blame- 
less, he was indignant. 

A few months only elapsed before it became evi- 
dent that the Peishwa was agam preparing for some 
hostile proceedings Levies of troops took place 
umemittmgly thioughout his dominions, and by the 
1st of October (the treaty having been concluded on 
the 13th of June previously), there was not a single 
horseman m the country out of employ. The quahty 
neither of the horses noT men was regaided; num- 
ber seemed the only thing kept m view. The osten- 
sible motive foi these piepaiations was a desire to 


CHAP XXV 


A D 1817. 
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CHAP xxv comply witli the "wish of the British government for 
co-operation against the Pmdnmea, This disgnise 
was, however worn too loosely to deceive. In an 
mtemew with the Bntish resident, in which the 
mtended movements of the armies against the Pm- 
dames were explained the Peishwa did not think it 
necessary even to affect any interest in the snppres- 
Bion of the mamnders his conversation being en- 
tirely confined to complaints of his own degrada- 
tion From vanons circtnnstances it was inforrod 
that he was ahont to aim a blow at the British 
power, and though an appearance of confidence 
was maintained on both sides, it was formal and 
hollow 

Among other indications of the spirit by which 
the government of tho Peishwa was nctnatod, wero 
nmnorous attempts to cormpt tho native troops in 
the British sorricc. It was m consequence doomed 
necessary to remove them from tho town to a now 
position Tlio Poishwa then, ns if in defiance, 
pushed forward his own troops, and it was an- 
nounced that ho mtended to form a camp between 
tho old cantonments of tho British army and tho 
\ D 181 now At last on tho 6 th November hostilities 
actually commenced by the Peishwa s troops moving 
so os to cut off tho residency from tho Bntish camp 
Tho residency was forthwith plundered and burned 
hut by tho jirompt advance of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burr the cncmj after a severe action, ^vns rcpulsc<l 
and retired The resident ^vas on tlic field throngh 
out the action animating the real of the troops, and 
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aiding tlie commanding officer by the suggestions chap xxy. 
wbicb bis local knoAvledge enabled bim to offer. 

The strength of the British force was about two 
thousand eight hundred; the Peishwa’s army was 
composed of not less than twenty-five thousand 
men 

It now became necessary to obtain possession of 
Poona ; but this could not be effected by the small 
force in the neighbouihood. On the indication of 
approaching hostilities, Brigadiei -General Lionel 
Smith, with the force under his command, had been 
summoned by Mr Elphinstone from the south bank 
of the Godaveiy That officer arrived at Poona on 
the evening of the 13th of November. On the A d isi? 
14th, arrangements were made for attacking the 
enemy, who were encamped on the opposite side of 
the liver ; but the design was abandoned, in conse- 
quence of the occurrence of unexpected difficulties. 

On the 16th, all the disposable coiqis, after provid- 
ing for the camp and for the position of Kirting, 
were formed in divisions of attack The passage of 
one of the divisions over the foid was obstinately 
lesisted by the Peishwa’s tioops, but the ill success 
of this resistance seems to have peifected the pamc 
to which the previous defeat received fiom Colonel 
Bun had given rise At two o’clock on the mommg 
of the 17th the Peishwa fled, and the enemy having 
thus disappeaied, the British force leciossed the 
iivei to take the most favourable giound for bom- 
baidmg the city; but this dieadful measure was 
happily imnecessaiy, the defence of the place hawug 
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CHAP ixv been left to a few hundred Arabs, who were pro- 
yailed upon to withdrew 

The state of affiurs at Poona had rendered it 
necessary to combine with the measures m pre- 
paration for the suppression of the Pindarries, such 
other movements as might be requisite to counter- 
act the treacherous hoetihty of the Peishwa The 
arrangements of the governor-general were accord- 
ingly framed with reference to both these objects, 
and they were conceived upon a large scale. The 
force on which he rehed was partly to bo fiirnlshcd 
from the army In the Deccan, and partly from that 
of Bengal Sir Thomas Hialop commander m- 
chief of the army of Madras, wag intrusted with tho 
command of tho military force, as well as with a 
controllmg authonty over all pohtical aflauB in tho 
Deccan. An illnoes, by which ho was attacked 
and which detained bnn for some time at Ilydora- 
bad together with tho unusual violence of tho mon 
soon, delayed tho advance of this portion of tho 
Dntish force, and consequently of that proceeding 
from Bengal, it bemg mexpedient to place tho 
fatter in cfrcomstances which would deprive it of 
those advantages of combined operation and sup- 
port, which it had been a chief object of tho gover- 
nor-general to socuro The Bengal army consisted 
of three pnncipol divisions and a reserve On tho 
A D 1817 October, 1817, tho governor-general com- 

menced his march from Cawnporc, and having 
joined tlio central division of tho Bengal arm) at 
Secundra, ciwsed tho Jumna on tho 20th and 
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reached his destined position, on the Scind, on the chap xxv. 
6th NoYemher. The left division had previously 
assembled in Bundelcnnd, and was prepared to ad- 
vance towards Sangor, with a view to co-operate 
with the right of Sir Thomas Hislop’s army against 
the Pindame posts The right division assembled 
at the same period, ready to advance to Dholpore, 
on the Chnmbul, as soon as circumstances should 
render it necessary ; while the reseiwe, commanded 
by Sir David Ochterlony, was assembled near Re- 
waree. This pari of the British force was destmed 
to cover Delhi, to suppoit our negotiations with the 
Rajpoot states (for in the East a negotiator never 
succeeds so well as when he has an anny at his 
back), to perform the same office with regard to 
Ameer Khan, and eventually to attack the latter, 
or interpose between him and Holkar, if they should 
manifest any perverse or hostile feelmg. 

Besides these pnncipal divisions of the Bengal 
force destined for active operations, two detach- 
ments weie formed, designed principally for pur- 
poses of defence, but capable of acting offensively 
if necessary. One of these, under Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Toone, was posted near Ooutaree, on the frontier 
of Behar. The other, under Brigadier-General 
Hardyman, was foimed at Mirzapoie, and thence 
advanced to Rewa, for the purpose of secuimg the 
passes m that countiy, aud the adjacent districts, in 
order to defeat any attempt of the Pmdarries to 
penetiate into the Bntish territories in that diiec- 
tion , while the pnncipal pari of the foice was in 
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CHAP XXV advance A force vms also stationed in Cuttack, 
suflBcient to guard that fiontier from the entrance 
of the Pindames through Nngporo 

The troops from the Deccan were distnbutod in 
five chief divisions and a reserve. The first \va8 
commanded hy Sir Thomas Hislop m person, and 
this iras to have crossed the Nerbudda in the direc- 
tion of Hmdla, m conjunction with the third di\i 
fiion imder Sir John Malcolm. But this arrange^ 
ment was frustrated by the detention of Sir Tliomas 
Hislop at Hyderabad The division of Sir John 
Malcolm consequently crossed alone, about tbo 
middle of November and that of Sir Thomas Hisloji 
at a later date. The fifth division, under Lioutc- 
nant-Colonol J W Adams, was to cross tlio nver 
at Hoosingabad at the same time with tho other 
divisions destined to act in advance. Two divisions, 
tho second and fourth still remmn to bo accounted 
for Of those, the former under Bngadier Gonoral 
Dovoton, had a position assigned to it in tho neigh 
bourhood of Akolec, on tho Nizams frontier, to pro- 
tect that lino from attack to support, if required, 
tho troops in advance and to sustain tbo British 
interests at Nagporc tho latter under Brigadier 
General Lionel Smith, "ivas intended to perform the 
like eemeo with regard to tho Pcishwas tomtory 
and at tho sarao time to keep Ilolkar in chock 
Considcmhlo bodies of troops woro also maintained 
at Hyderabad, at Poona, and at Nagporc os at none 
of those jilaccs could tranquillity be rclieil upon 
TIic cor]N of reserve was as&cmblcd on tho frontier of 
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the ceded districts, and was subsequently advanced chap xxv 
to a position on the Krishna, fiom which point it 
could support the troops either at Hyderabad or at 
Poona : a separate detachment occupied the southern 
country recently ceded by the Peishwa. The Gu- 
zerat field foice, undei Sir William Keir, was also 
assembled in advance of Baioda, ready to move into 
Malwa 

^ The distribution of the two armies into divisions was as fol- 
lows — 

THE ARMY OF BENGAL 


FinST OB CENTRE DIVISION 

Major-General Brown commanding 
First Brigade of Cavahy 

Lieutenant- Colonel Phdpot, 24th Light Dragoons, to command 
3rd Regiment Native Cavalry 
His Majesty’s 24th Light Dragoons 
7th Regiment Native Cavalry 

First Brigade Infantry 
Bngadier- General d’ Auvergne, to command 
2nd Battahon 25th Native Infantrj’’ 

His Majesty’s 87th Regiment of Foot 
1st Battahon 29tli Native Infantry 

Third Brigade of Infantry 
Colonel Burrell, 13th Native Infantr)', to command 
2nd Battalion 11th Natiic Infantry 
1st ditto 24th ditto 

2nd ditto 13 th ditto 

Second Bt igade of Infantry 
Colonel Dick, 9th Native Infantry, to command 
2nd Battalion 1st Natiic Infantiw 
naiik Battahon 

1st Battalion 8th Natiic Infan tn 
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CHAP XXY the passage of a division of the army of tho Deccan 
through hi8 temtonea rendered it necessary to in- 

Ltglt Brigade 

Limtenimt Colosel Deacon ryimmHnHmy 
Tie Rifle Coupe 

Itt BottaHon drd or Ftlamcottah ligbt In fa n tr y 
let ditto 16th or Tndunopoly ditto 

2zkd ditto 17th or Chtcaicole ditto 

Pint JnfuUry Brigade 
Tjprr twBiTit. ri nlrm #l TloiDpeon COjnrOftndlD^ 

Flanh Componiiea Hia Majesty • Royal ScotL 
1ft Battalion 7th Regiment Natire Inflintiy 
Madras Enropean Regiment. 

Second Itjtadrg Brigade 
Isentenant Colonel Robert Scott ecmminding 
lit Battalion Mth Regiment Natire Infimtry 
2nd dhtD 6th ditto 


THK ascoim OB EnmEBjuun omiioir 
Brigadier General J Doreton commnndmg 
Cavalry Brigade 
Major H. Hunt command mg 
Hree Brigades Horae Aitilleiy 
Oth Regiment Light Caralry 

Firtt Brigade e/ h^aatry 
LtentenanUCoIond N Madeod commanding 
Hb Miyes^ ■ Royal Scots 
2Dd Battalion 13th Regiment Natire Infantry 
2nd ditto 24th ditto 

Secoad Brigade of Infeatry 
lieutenant Colonel Mackellar commanding 
lit BattnUon 11th Regiment Natire fnfiintry 
2nd ditto 14th ditto 

lit ditto 12tfa or '^allajahbad light Infantry 

lit ditto 2nd Regiment Natire Infantry 
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form him of the purpose of its being put m motion, chap.xxy 
The requisite communication was made by the resi- 

Beiar Brigade 

Major Pitman commandmg 
Four Battalions Native Infantry- 
Detail of Artillery, Eight Guns. 

Reformed Horse 
Hyderabad Brigade 

Colonel Sir Augustus Floyer, K C B , commanding. 

1st Battalion 22nd Regiment Native Infantry 
1st ditto 21st ditto 

Five Companies Madras European Regiment 
Detail of ArtiUery 

IstBattahon 8th Regiment Native Infantry 


THE THIRD DIVISION 

Bngadier-General Sir J. Malcolm, K C B and K L S 
Colonel Patnck Walker, Bngadier 
One Brigade Horse Artillery. 

3rd Regiment Light Cai'alry 

Five Companies IstBattahon 3rd or Palamcottah Light Infantry 
RusseU Bngade — 1st Regiment 
2nd Regiment 

Elhchapoor Contingent, Two Battahons and Four Guns 
4000 Mysore Horse 


THE FOURTH, OR FOONAH DIVISION 

Bngadier-General Smith, C B , commanding 
Cavalry Brigade 

Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrooke commanding 
Tliree Brigades Horse Artillery 
2nd Regiment Madras Light Cavalry 
Light Battalion 

First Infantry Brigade 
Lieutenant- Colonel Miincs commanding 
1st Battalion 2nd Regiment Bombay Nati\c Infnntn’ 
Hi': Mnjcst\’s Glth Regiment Foot 

A*OL 1\ 2 G 
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CHAP XXV dent, Captain Close, and was met, as every thing is 
met at a native dorbar by an attempt to gam tune 

Stfcoai h^OMtry Brigade 
liieateoant^ColoMl Fitzximoiis conunandjug 
lit Battalion Srd Begunent Bombay Natire Infantry 
2nd ditto 16th ditto Madmi (£tto 
TUrd Jn/aairy Bngade 

2Dd Batta,rian 9th Regiment Bombay Natire Infan try 
2nd ditto lit ditto 


TUB ram oa vaopooe nmuov 
Ijcntcnant-CcdanelJ W Adams 0 3 commanding 
Ftr»i InfndTj Brigade 
liientenant Cohmel M Mann commanding 
Ist Battalion 10th Regiment Natire Tnfmitry 
2nd ditto ddrd ditto 

lit ditto 12th ditto 

Second Infmtrg Brigade 
Popbam CMnmnndmg 

2nd Battalion 10th Regnnot Natrre Infantry 
lit ditto 23nl ditto 

lit ditto 19th ditto 

Reserve Brigade 

Lieutenant Colonel Oahan commanding 
Three troopi Natire Hone AitiUeiy 
5\h Regiment Natire Gacnliy 
6th ditto 

lit HohlUah Caralry 
light Infantry Battalion 


THE azazare orruioir 
BngadlcT General Monro commanding 
Bnga£er Oeneia] Pntzkr lecond in command 
ArtUlery 

licutextant Colonel Dalrymple commanding 
Detachment Madras ArtiHeTy 
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This being resisted, a tardy, and without doubt chap xxv. 

a reluctant, assent was given to the passage of the 

troops 

This, however, was not sufficient. It was neces- 
saiy to obtain either Scindia’s active co-operation 
against the Pmdairies, or at least his neutrahty, and 
the exertions of the resident were diiected accord- 
ingly. While the negotiations were pending, an 
extraordinaiy circumstance occurred, illustrative of 
the feeling entertained by Scindia. This was the 

Cavalry Brigade 

Major Doveton, 7th Light Cavahy, commanding 
His Majesty’s 22nd Light Dragoons. 

7 th Regiment Madras Cavalry 

Infantry Brigade. 

Colonel Hewitt, C B , commanding 
European Flank Battahon 
Four Companies Madras Rifle Corps 
2nd Battahon 4th Regiment Native Infantr}’’ 

2nd ditto 12th ditto 


THE GOOZERAT DIVISION. 

Major-General Sir Wilham Grant Keir, KMT 
Cavah y Brigade 

Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable L Stanhope commandmg. 
His Majesty’s 17th Dragoons 
Flank Battalion 

First Infantry Brigade 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elrington commanding 
His Majesty’s 47tli Regiment 
2nd Battalion 7th Regiment 

Second Infantry Brigade 
Lieutenant-Colonel Corsclhs commanding 
Grenadier Battalion 
1st Battalion Sth Regiment 

2«2 
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cnAPXXV arrest of two messengers convejing letters from 
Scindias court to Catmandoo As there was no 
customary intorcourso between the two courts, its 
occurrenco could not fiul to excite strong suspicion 
A part of the letters were open and port sealed 
The former were read, and though the language 'uas 
ohscuro they evidently related to some project for 
a combinadon against tlio British government* Tlie 
scaled letters wore delivered to Scindia by the resi- 
dent in the state in winch they were found Scin- 
dia mode no attempt to explain his conduct, but the 
discoFcry was not without eflbct upon tho progress 
of tho negotiation 

A treaty comprising twelve articles, was forth- 
with concluded with Scmdia, by the first of which, 
the contracting parties engaged to employ tho forces 
of tboir respective governments, and of their allies 
and dependents, m prosecuting opomtions against 
tho Pindorries, and other hordes of associated free- 
booters to expel them from their haunts, and to 
adopt tho most olTectual measures to disporso and 
prevent them from ro-nsscmbling The forces of 
tho t\ro go^cmracnts and their allies wore imme- 
diately to attack tho robbers and their associates, 
according to a concerted plan of opemtioiis, and not 
to desist until the objects of their engagement were 
entirely nccompli«ihcd and Scmdia, on his part, 
promUttl Ins utmost oflorta to soiro tho persons of 
tho Pmdamo leiders and their families and to de- 
liver them up to the Britidi govrmmont 

Tlio second article refirrc<l to the PcttlcmonlH 
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whicli the Pindairies had gained in the temtoiies of 
Scindia, and m those of other states. With regard 
to the foraier, the lands were to be immediately se- 
cured by the maharajah, who engaged nevei again 
to admit the plunderers to possession. The other 
lands were to be restored to their lespective o'wmers, 
provided they exei*ted themselves to the required 
extent in expelling the Pindairies, and enteied into 
similar engagements never to le-admit them, or to 
become concerned with them in any way whatever. 
In default of these conditions being complied with, 
the lands were to be deliveied to Scindia, and held 
by him on the stipulated terms 

The thud article extended and completed the 
firet, and the former part of the second. By it 
Scindia engaged never to admit the Pmdarries, or 
any other predatory bodies, into his territories, to 
give them the smallest countenance or support, or 
to permit his officers to do so On the contrary, he 
promised to issue the most positive orders to all his 
officeis, civil and military, enforced by the severest 
penalties, to employ their utmost effoits to expel 
or destroy any body of plunderers who might at- 
tempt to take refuge in his territories ; and all 
officers disregarding these orders were to be dealt 
with as rebels to the maharajah, and enemies to the 
British government 

The fourth article commenced by formally an- 
nouncing, that the Maharajah Dowlut Row Scindia 
was the undisputed mastei of his own troops and 
lesoiiices This sounding oveituie was precuisoiy 
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CHAP 3anr to a stipulation for placing the troops and resources, 
of •which ho was the undoubted master, at tho dis- 
posal of the Bntiah government, for which he cer^ 
tainly entertained no warm ofiectioiL The articlo 
proceeds to declare, that for tho more offeotual 
accomplishment of tho objects of the treaty, tho 
divisions of the nmhanyah s troops (omountmg to 
five thousand horeo) employed m active operations 
against the Pmdarries or other freebooters, should 
act in concert with tho British troops, and m con- 
formity to tho plan that might bo connsoUod by tho 
officer commanding the British divisions with which 
they might bo appointed to act — that a British 
officer should bo stationed with each division of tho 
maharajah s troops, to bo the channel of communi- 
cation between them and tho Bntish ccmmanding 
officer and in order farther to forward tho pur- 
poses of their conjoint operations, tho mahonyah 
engaged that all his officers, civil and military, 
should afford every degree of support and assistance 
in their power to tho British in proenring snppllcs 
or otherwise to tho Bntish troops operating in his 
torritoncs, and all who should neglect this duty 
were subject to tho eamo appalling denunciation 
with which the third orticlo closed 

Tho fifth articlo coraracncod with a very im- 
portant stipulation — that tho divisions of Sdndlas 
army appointed to act -with tlio Bntish troops 
should bo marclicil in a state of complete equip 
Tuent, both men and Imnfos, and regularly paid To 
raak .0 pro\ifcion for tlim. Mlal olyccts and, ns (lit 
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framers of tlie treaty considerately express it, to chap xxv. 
“pi event all futiiie discussions or disputes,” Scindia 
consented to renounce for tliiee years tlie pa}Tnents 
made by tbe British government to him, to certain 
members of his family, and to ministers of his go- 
vernment. These sums were to be appropriated to 
the payment of his troops, through the British 
officem stationed ■with them, the British govern- 
ment engagmg that, at the termination of the war, 
and after the satisfaction of the claims of the troops, 
any balance that might remain due should be paid 
to the maharajah For the same purpose as that 
for which the above pajments were relinquished, 

Scmdia agi’eed to sui render for two years the 
tiibute to which he was entitled from the states of 
Joudpoie, Bhoondee, and Kotab These two articles, 
as well as the succeeding one, were directed to the 
removal of a difficulty which the Marquess of Hast- 
ings had foieseen, and was anxious to guard agamst. 

“ It was mamfest,” he observes, in one of his des- 
patches, “ that no active or useful aid was to be 
expected from Scindia’s troops, if left to the direc- 
tion of his o'wn officers ” 

By the sixth article it was agreed that the troops 
of Scmdia, cavalry, infantry, and artilleiy, should 
durmg the war occupy such positions as might be 
assigned by the British government, and should 
not change them ■without the express concurrence 
of that government The necessity of giving a 
leason for this stipulation, lather than foi any othei 
in the tieaty, is 'not appaient, but one is given, 
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nmnelj', that unconnectod morements are colcnJated 
to derange the joint operations of the two states, 
and to give nndae adnintago to the enemy For 
the due execution of the stipulation m this article 
the Bntish government was to bo at liberty to 
station an officer m each division of the mnhanyah s 
army 

The seventh article assumes that the force to be 
put in motion by tho British government, combined 
with that actually in tho service of India, aould bo 
fully sufficient to chastise the Pmdames, and effect 
tho objects of the treaty and, in consequence, pro- 
ceeds to provide that, to prevent tho possibihty of 
collusion between the inahanyahs officers and tho 
rindarrics, tho forces of tho former should not bo 
Increased during tho war without tho approval of 
tho Bntish government. Ills officers were also 
prohibited from admitting into tho ranks of his 
army, or otherwise harbouring or protecting any of 
tho Pindomes, or other frcobootcre. Tins article 
like two former ones concludes by denouncing those 
^\ho may break it ns rebels to Scindia and enemies 
of tho Bntish go\cmmcnt 

The eighth article was not an unimportant one 
It declana that with a >iow to tho more effectual 
prosecution of tho joint operations of tho two go- 
vernments and to tho facility and sccunty of the 
communication of tho Bntish troops ^vith their su]>- 
phe^ the niahnrojali, rcj>o«ing entire confidence In 
ihc fncnddiip and good faith of the British govern 
nicnt (uliich was a. ureilh far more than thoBnthh 
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go^o^nmcnt could icposo in his), agrees that Biitish ciiap.xxv. 
gariisous should bo admitted into the forts of Ilindia 
and Assecrguih, and should be chaiged Mith the 
caie and defence of them dining the war, with the 
liberty of establishing depots in them. The flag of 
Scindia was, however, to continue to fly at Asseer- 
gurh, and he was at libcity to station a Icilladar, 

Mitli a personal guard of fifty men, there; but the 
actual command of the place, as m ell as of Hiiidia, 
and the disposal of the warlike stoies in both, were 
to be exclusively in the Biitish. Some minor regu- 
lations followed with respect to stoies and the 
11101 emeuts of the gairisons; and it vas stipulated 
that the teriitories dependent on the forts should 
continue to be managed by the ofiicers of the maha- 
lajah, who were to receive every support fiom the 
British government and its officeis. The whole of 
the lesources, or such part as might be necessary, 
were to be appropriated to the iia}Tnent of the 
troops, as stipulated in the fifth article : an account 
to be rendered at the conclusion of the war. At 
the same period the forts were to be restoied in 
the condition in which they had been received — all 
private property was to be respected, and the in- 
habitants of the dependent towns and villages were 
to enjoy the protection of the British government, 
and to be permitted to depart wth their property, 
if they should think proper. 

The ninth article provided for an object which 
the Maiquis of Hastings deemed necessary for 
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CHAP xxT the attainment of the purposes which he had in 
Tiew Bj a former treaty the Bntish goTemment 
WES restrained from entering into any treaty with 
the rajahs of Ondepore, Joudpore, and Kotoh, or 
other chief tnbatanes of Dowlut Row Scmdia, 
situated in Malwa, Mewor or Morwar Of this 
provision the govomor-genera] was desirous to pro- 
cure the abrogation, an olhanco with those states 
boing indispensable to the contemplated armngo- 
ments for preventing the ronowal of the predatory 
system it was accordingly abrogated by tho mnth 
article of tho now treaty npon tho ground that 
tho mom object of tho contracting parties was to 
prevent for over the revival of tho predatory system 
m any form, and that both govommonts were satis- 
fied that to accomplish this wise and just end, it 
might be necessary for tho Bntish government to 
form engagements of fnendship and nllianeo with 
tho several states of IBndostan Fall liberty was 
thoreforo given to form engagements with tho states 
of Oudoporc, Joudpore and Kotah with tho stato 
of Bhoondoc, and with other substantive states on 
tho left bank, of tho Cbumbul But tho article 
was not to bo construed as giiing that govomment 
any right to interfcro ivith states or chiefs in Malira 
or Guicrnt, clearly and indisputably dependent on 
or tnbutary to tho maharajah whoso authonty over 
tho<io states or chiefs was to continue on tho same 
fooling ns before Tho Bntbh government bound 
itself in tho c\cnt of concluding any engagements 
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the states of Oudcporc, Joiidpoie, Kotah, chap xxv. 
Blioondcc, or any others on the left hank of the 
Chinnbnk to secure to Scindia his ascertained tri- 
bute, and to guaiantee its papnent in perpetuity; 

Scindia engaging on no account or pictencc to 
intcifcio, in any shape, in the aifaii-s of those states 
^Mthout the concuriciice of the British govern- 
ment. 

The tenth article refcired to a contingency not 
■\eiy impiobable, the occuirence of ^^hich is depre- 
cated ■\\ith a degree of solemnity -which charity 
must hope to ha-ve been sinceic. This aiticle is 
too cdif}ing to be abstracted or abridged ; it must 
be given at length, and m its original energy, 

-without alteration or dilution It runs thus • — “ If 
(-^vhich God forbid ') the Biitish goveinmeut and 
the maharajah shall be compelled to wage wai 
with any other state, on account of such state 
attacking either of the contracting parties, or aiding 
or protecting the Pindariies, or other fieebooters, 
the British government, ha-vdng at heart the wel- 
fare of Dowlut Bow Scindia, will, in the event of 
success, and of his Inghness’s zealous performance of 
his engagements, make the most hberal arrange- 
ments for the consolidation and mciease of his 
terntories ” This display of piety and moderation 
IS very remarkable, when it is lemembeied that 
one of the conti acting parties was Dowlut Row 
Scindia The teims of the treaty were, without 
doubt, dictated by the British government, and 
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CHAP XXV neither Scmdia nor Ills sorvnnte ■were accountable 
for this ofTofflon of vutuoua feeling , but to ^vhom- 
eoever it is to bo attributed it is most unhappily 
out of place \nth rcforonco to tlio character of 
the Mahrotta chiefi as well ns to tho total want of 
community of rchglous behef between tho parties 
who jomed m it 

After 60 nch a display of plons elevation, tho 
descent to ordinary language is somewhat painful 
It 18 proper, however to mention, that the eleventh 
article provides for the continuance of such objects 
of tho treaty of 1805 as were not oflected by tbo 
now one, and tho twelfth engages for tho exchange 
of ratifications 

Such was the treaty concluded with Scmdia by 
Captain Close and which provided for all tho ob- 
jects which tho governor-general liad in view It 
>vas ratified early In November 1817, and shortlj 
nflcrAVords tho ninth orticlo was rendered operative 
b) tho conclusion of treaties with tho Riypoot 
states A treat) with iVmoor Khan was also con- 
cluded This person, who has been clmractcriretl 
and it is believed not uryustly ns “ ono of tho most 
atrocious lilbins tlmt India overproduced,” wiis, on 
tho whole fortunate Tiio British go\cniniciit 
agreed to protect him m his jMyjscs^ions, on con- 
dition of his disbanding liis army surrendering his 
guns Tclinqubhing Ills Piiidarrio liabits dissolving 
his connocUoii ^vltIl tho«c jdundcrers, and keeping 
belter comi>any Seeing that he had no better 
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claiiBS to indulgence than thotje Mlioni the English cihp Nxv. 
sought to extirpate, Amcei Klian had ocitainly 
reason to felicitate hiiii'^clf upon his good luck.’’’ 

* Frequent menhon hns been made of Ameer Klinn, and a 
few jiarticulars of bi^ bfc, in addition to tbo'^c nd\ertcd to in the 
progTCSb of tbc narmlnc, may not be uninteresting He ^\n•^ Ibo 
son of a man called Mobummud H^nt Kban, and tbe following 
record of bis natmt} is found in a work, not compiled by himself, 
for tbe litcrnn* acquirements of the Ameer w ere insuflicient for such 
a task, but written by his moonshcc from his dictation, and 
presented bv the ad\cnturer to Lord William Bcntinck as his 
own history of his own life — In the Hegira year 1182 (A D 
176S-G9), a star of the constellation of glor) and a sun in the 
heaven of renown was given to the hopes and wnshes of Mohum- 
mud H} at Khan at a happy hour, through the jiropitious birth 
of tlie Ameer He came forth like a constellation in the zodiac 
of honour, and enlightened the night of his parents’ hopes by the 
effulgence of his beauty and perfections Hie voice of joy and 
of congratulation rose high in tlic arch of hca^en’s vault, and 
the budding branch of the hopes of mankind blossomed with 
the promise of tlie fruits of their aspirations ” Tins paragon of 
beauty and perfection, on approaching to man’s estate, began 
to be influenced by that propensity for a life of \aolence and 
plimder which is common to so many of his countrj^men “ No 
‘jooner,” says he, “ had tbe shoot of his years come to bear the 
fruit of youth, and his lip sprouted wnth the crop of manhood’s 
pnme, than the leaven of his ambitipn fermented within him, and 
the desire of trjnng his fortune in the wide world became 
unconquerable. Truly the lugh-spinted falcon cannot be kept 
to the nest when its wmgs and talons are full grown, neither can 
the lion of noble courage be confined to a comer of its den 
after it has attained full strength ” Accordingly, this “ high--, 
spirited falcon” left his father’s house m search of employment, 
and though little scrupulous as to its character, returned dis- 
appointed At a later penod he agam departed, “ and ^vlth a 
few associates took the road of adventure ” He was now some- 
w'hat more fortunate In an incredibly short time he served a 
multitude of masters, after which senes of expenments he fell in 
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CHAP XXV The treaty vith Ameer Khan vos negotiated by 
Sir Metcalf* 

tome dnefbint vho hjcvmg been expelled from tbdr po*- 
tesaunB had talcen to a life of promitcncms plonder in hlalmu 
The Ameer "u hu acribo reiy compoaedlj atite* "Joined 
them and ^raa party to moat of tbejr enterpnaes ** 'Hie afrairs 
of hu patrooa bong r^nered tbo Amcc was again m tho 
market, and after some farther exploits of ray goes tamable cha 
racter be transferred to Jeswimt Roo Holkar the scmces of him 
self and bis followers orer whom it has been said that he retamed 
so limited a measare of snthon^ tbit doring half the year be 
was nsnally the prisoner of Ins mntinons troops Ameer Khan 
IB next formd In the semce of the Rajah of Jeypore then engaged 
m hostilities with the Rajah of Joodpme Tho cummitonces 
were the following The daughter of the Rona of Ondepore 
represented as being dlttmgmshed by her bennty still more than 
by ber high birth, was betrothed to a Rajah of Joodpore. who 
died before the celebration of the naptnls His eoonzu by 
whom bo was sncceedcd, and the Rajah of Jeypore then beeamo 
eompetitoTS for the hand of the beantifal pnnccss usd tho result 
was war Aboat this time the Ameer suspected HoDcnr of a 
design to take hnn by treachery and he ascribes the defeat 
of the project to his haroig been pr erented from meeting Holknr 
at a specified time by a tumolt raised by seme unpaid troops, on 
crent by no means tmeommon A meeting between tho two 
friends took place afterwards and the Ameer who declares hu 
own conduct nod character vitiun and without, to hare been 
dear as the ipotlcss son ” gart Holkar tome very character 
utio adticQ. It was that while on andentanding should be 
msmtiined between HoQcar and btmsdf the former shonld join 
the Rajah of Joudpore and the latter conUnoe in the employ 
ment of the Rajah of Jeypore '\\ e should by that means, ” 
said this nral of the spotless son tom the conflict to our own 

purposes 

• Now Sir Charles TbeophUus Metcalf O CJJ forocriy 
Leutenant poTcnior of the north western prormces subsegoenUy 
g u TciD Of of Jamaieo and imee bis return from that colony ap- 

pointed goTCT p Of of CaiuiU, 
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While nc^ engagements of amity weie in course cuap xxv. 
of formation, the lelations of peace j)reviously suh- 

purposcs, spinning it out nt pleasure till the resources of both 
Mere exhausted and till both were m our jiowcr " HolKar, how- 
c\ cr, declined the ad\ ice, and proceeded to Indore, while the Ameer 
marched with the Rajah of Jcyporc agiunst .Toudporc, which cdun- 
trj’ w*us speedily o\ errun But a coolness arose hetw cen tlic ^^c- 
torious leaders According to Ameer Khan, the stipulated reward 
of his semces was withheld, and m consequence his troops became 
mutinous, placed him under d/iurna, and c\cn pelted him with 
stones till he was bruised from head to foot T'his affmr being 
arranged. Ameer Khan joined the Rajah of .Toudporc, against 
whom his arms had so recently been cmplojcd To this person 
the Ameer rendered essential service The possession of the 
musnud of Joudporc was contested on the part of a child, alleged 
to he the son of the deceased rajali, and wdiosc pretensions, if 
just, would consequently he fatal to those of the rcigmng pnnee, 
who was only tlie cousin of his predecessor Tlie validity of the 
infant’s claim it is unnecessary to discuss, hut the cucumstances 
of his reputed birth and concealment are suspicious, and it is 
said that his alleged mother disowned him His cause, however, 
was espoused by a chief named Sevai Singh, whom on this 
account the nval candidate for the throne wms anxious to remove 
In executing this design he found a fit instrument m Ameer 
IChan Havmg received a present gratuity, and large promises 
of future reward for himself and his officers in money and 
jaghires. Ameer Khan undertook the desired service, and 
pretending to he dissatisfied with the ally he had so lately 
jomed, he made overtures of fnendship to the minister and pro- 
tector of the pretender to the throne of Joudpore The latter 
was distrustful, and required from the negotiator employed by 
Ameer Khan a guarantee on oath The servant hesitated, and 
returned to his master to mquue what he should do The ac- 
count given by Ameer Khan of what followed is highly mterest- 
mg On hearmg the doubts of his follower, he said, “ Deter- 
mme for yourself what is best for my service and for the cause 
of the army of the faith Although,” the narrative contmues, 

“ the known perfidy of Sevai Smgh, and the many attempts he 
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XXV sisting between tbo Bntisb government and one 
of its native albes were about to receive a shock 

KwH made to oodemune and nun tbo Ameer weie qmte eu£aent 
to jnatify the gettmg nd of hbn bj treachery and mdeed to 
male any menu employed agamst bun mentonooa (till in order 
to y rm txfy certain doabts end ecnples which the Nawab Mookta 
ood Dowh [the egent] had conceired on the score of morality 
oil the offico* TTDtti>il m dedaring that to shed the blood of an 
enemy to the fiuth by treaefaery ishen nccosaiy for the geneml 
cohm of the &ith and its army or for the semes of one s chief 
wma lawful " These officeri were certainly worthy of their 
master then decree remored tho scroplea of their brother be 
retomed and tool the oath Still the p r op osed nctun wu not 
at ease be required that Ameer Khan sboold set his own hand to 
the compact, end the Ameer coaisental A nnt from Serai Singh 
to Ameer Khan was arranged bnt as the time for fnlfillmg it 
approached the frai* of tho former renred. Ameer Khan, npon 
leaning this raotmted hu bone and proceeded with a few fol 
lowers to the shrme of a Mahometan saint close to the walls of 
Nagpore where Serai Singb rerided He was here jomed by hii 
intended netlm whom be mildly chid for want of conhdence ap- 
iwmllng to the imalloeu of hb rebooe as errdence of the honesty 
of hia mtenboos Serai Singh acknowledged himself in crror~- 
pledgsf of frlendihip and good Wth were eichanged and Ameer 
Khan at the tomb of tho saint swore Edehty to his new ally 
The next day Serai Singh nsited his friend, by whom he was mag 
nificeatly rcce i red and with hb pnndpal adherents to the number 
of two hundred placed under the shelter of a large tent At a 
g i Tcn signal the tent feD and showers of grape and moslcetiy 
from crerydirectioo were poured on those beneath it Numbers trf 
Nantchgirbandotherpersoni unconnectedwith SeroiSuigh were 
In the tent and shared the common destruction S c ren hundred 
borsemen had accompanied Serai Singh and remained mounted 
near the tent They were attacked and not more tiian two 
hundred escaped- This semce was so acceptable to the party 
few whose benefit It was undertaken that it b raid he actoaHy 
pcrftKmed his prcrkrtis prombes to Ameer Khan— a remariable 
erent In the hi lory of Oneotal pohtici 
After lorading Nagpore and executing a eeries of plomlcnng 
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The Knjali of llei'ni, Uufrlioojro liad iina- chap xxv 

Jinbl} icsi-^tcd the nltoinpt^ (liat had hocn made hy 
tlic lhi(i‘'h c;o\onniien( to ('‘^(a^>]i‘^ll \M(h llial ‘?tatc a 
<^iibsidiaiy alham’O On hi'^ death onl} ‘- 011 , Ibiisa- 
jee ]31ioo«;]a]i. succocdcd to the tin one. bnl lie being 
ofMeak mind, a eoii«;in, Kiiomu Apjia Sahib, cxci- 
ci«cd the function^: of <5o^eleiG:nt•\ under the title of 
legoiit. To ‘jociiic the a‘=‘?i‘^tanec of the ]biti«:h fro- 
^elnmont m maintaining him m the power wliioh he 
had tliu*; obtained, and in pioniotmg Ins ultimate ad- 
vance to tlic liigher lank and authorit} to which lie 
a'^pired, the icgcnt con^jonted to foim the long denied 
engagement Eaily in the ^ear 1817 the imbecile 
occupant of the tin one died, and Appa Sahib at- 
tained the final object of Ins ambitious liopes 

CNpedition*: into ^nnous territories-, Ameer Klmn returned to the 
court of Holkor, Inch lie n=sistcd in rclle\^ng of a mnn whose 
ambition tlircatcncd to be fatal to the antlionty of tliose wlio, on 
the insanit) of Jcswaint Row , had obtained the reins of power 
He then returned to take part in a reconciliation which had been 
cfrcctcd between the rnal candidates for the hand of the beautiful 
Princess of Oudcporc, to complete which it was necessary that 
the unfortunate cause of the w ar should cease to In e Amcci 
Khan urged upon her father the necessity of putting her to death, 
but in \ am Her aunt was less scrupulous She presented to 
the Mctim a poisoned chalice, which was received and the con- 
tents swallow'ed Ameer Khan gi\es a somewdiat different ac- 
count of the circumstances attending the death of the unhappy 
beauty, but lie admits that he advised her father to poison her, 
and threatened to carry her off by force if he persisted in refus- 
mg In giving vent to his virtuous admiration of her mag- 
nammity in voluntarily acceptmg the poisoned cup, he becomes 
elevated to enthusiasm “ She dranb off the poison,” says he 
through the agency of his senbe, “ and so gave up hei precious 
life, eammg the perpetual praise and admiration of mankind.” 
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CHAP XIV AlthoHgb a sobsidiaiy treaty had been concluded 
the orrangenients had not been brought into a con 
dition to TTorh properly There had been consider- 
able irregnlanty os to the organization and main- 
tenance of the stipulated contingent, by Tvhich the 
Bntlsh government had been subjected to expense 
■which it not obliged to bear Discussion of 
course arose but nntiTO evasion continued for a 
■while to postpone the fulfilment of engagements 
which could not bo denied Procrastination is of 
too common occurrence in Onontol courts to excite 
much surprise and the disposition of Appa Sahib 
was regarded as not xmfrieudly to the English 
Circumstances, however soon occnired and espo 
ciolly Q change with regard to his mimstors, which 
convinced the Bntisb authorities that his professions 
of fnondflhip were hollow and insincere 

At this penod indeed the seeds of hatred to 
Bntish influence were scattered thronghout India 
with on unsparing hand and the Peishwa -was the 
prime instigator and fomenter of the hostile feeling 
Habits of ancient standing gave him considcrablo 
influence with the native princes, Tho Malimtta 
states might al«o bo supposed to feel their pndo in 
some degree wounded by tho humiliation of their 
chief and pomo suspicion may be supported to have 
existed as to tho probable aim of tho British govern 
ment and the extent to which it proposed to carr) 
its acquisitions There miglit bo on apprehension 
tliat England was looking to the entire dominion of 
India and though this consummation would 1m? 
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devoutly wished by the people, if the-v understood chap xxv 
their OM 11 welfare, the piospect of it could, under 
no circumstances, be vciy acceptable to those whose 
thrones were to fall before the march of the Mctors. 

It is cert-am that the plans of the govenioi'-gcne- 
lal for the extirjiation of the Pindarries vero le- 
garded with gieat suspicion This must, in most 
instances, have aiisen from the appreliension of uite- 
iior measures, for, with the exception of Scindia and 
Holkar, who entertained bodies of the Pmdairies in 
a sort of feudal dependence, no pnnce would appeal 
to have had any interest in suppoitmg them. The 
mteiest of the Rajah of Nagpoie, indeed, lay quite 
the other way ; for his dominions had suffered most 
severely from the devastations of these marauding 
adventmeis; and by an express article of the sub- 
sidiary tieaty, the Bntish goveimnent was requiied 
to defend the state of Nagpore against their mcui- 
sions 

It was piobably to some of the causes which have 
been mentioned, or to a combination of them, that 
the mad hostility of the Rajah of Nagpoie to the 
British is to be ascribed, aided, no doubt, by that 
uneasy feelmg which must evei operate upon the 
mmd of a pnnce fetteied by such engagements as 
are imposed by the subsidiary treaties of the East 
Unless, hke many of his brethren, he is content to 
forget that a ruler has any thing to do but to collect 
treasure and dissipate it in a career of sensual in- 
dulgence, he must be annoyed by the consciousness 
that, though he enjoys the name of sovereign, his 

2 H 2 
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cuiP XXV office IS but q pageant, all substantial poucr rest- 
mg with another He who promises deliverance 
from this thraldom generally, therefore, finds an 
advocate in the party whom he sechs to win to his 
purposes Fear will frequently impose a restraint 
“ I dare not” will wait upon “ I would ” hut tho 
heart of tho poison assailed will generally be with 
the tempter, and if ho resist offbctnally it will 
seldom bo without a strngglo. 

Tho motives by which tho Rajnh of Nngporo 
might Imvo been actuated have been suggested 
and this Is all that is now posaihlo. Perhaps, 
oven at tho time, the most sagadous and best in- 
formed observer could, not have eatlsfactonly de- 
tonnmod by which, or by how many, of them ho 
was really impoUod, nor to what oxtont thoy re- 
spectively operated Hib conduct seemed to par- 
take in on extraordinary degree of blind wilfulncss 
ho followed tho cvamplo of tho Pciahwn, and ho 
shared his fate IIo afTcctod to owo a cortam 
homage to that sovcroign — tho Ibynli of Nagporo 
enjoying hereditarily tho nominal office of com- 
mander in-chiof of tho forces of tho Mohratta cm 
plrc, as tho Pcisliwn held tho nominal vlcoroplty 
■NVliat degree of importance ho attaclio<l to tho 
connection may admit of question but it is certam 
that ho most dutifully followed his leader to ruin 

Tho peculiar nature of n subsidiary alliance ronders 
imperative tho grontest circumq>oction m selecting 
tho rcprcscntalnes of tlio Bntisli goicmmont at tho 
courts of pnnccs thus coniicctcsl with it Tlio resi 
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(lent at Nnfrporo. at tins tunc, Bas fortunately a chap xxv. 
g-entlcinan A^hose sagacity and piudcncc ^^cre not 
to be o\ Cl come c^cn by Main at ta dissimulation 
IMi Jenlvins’'- distinctly porccncd the tendency 
bIiicIi event'? Aveic taking, and if the Biitish con- 
nection could liaic been pio'^ened b}' judgment, 
tiimness. and caution, combined AMtli ‘^ua^ity, that 
connection Bould not have been sc^clcd. 

The resident -was a]iprized that the Rapih A\as 
engaged in mtiigucs vith the Pcislnia Confcienccs 
Averc held with an agent of that so\crcigu, ivho 
leccived lettcis almost daily from Poona, vhich he 
immediately earned to the Rajah Such proceedings, 
especially at such a period, aacig calculated to excite 
suspicion aud alaim Mi Jenkins accoidinglyiemon- 
stiated against them, lemmding the Rajah that all 
communications siniilai to those Mith the Peislni'a 
ought, in confoniiity AA ith the tieaty, to be imme- 
diately communicated to the British government, 
aud that the obsei Amice of this pi o vision, at all 
times incumbent, Avas of peculiai impoitance at a 
time AAdien it Avas uotoiious that measures of hos- 
tility Avere in piogiess at the couit of Poona The 
leply of the Rajah Avas unsatisfactoiy He admitted 
that he had receiA'^ed overtuies fiom Poona, but 
obseived, that it did not consist AAuth his digmty to 
repeat them; and this, A\ath geneial expiessions of 
unceasing attachment to his English connection, 
constituted his ansAvei The objectionable commu- 

* Formerly acting resident with Scindia See vol m page 
498, etc 
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CHAP XIV nications continued, and tho renewed representations 
of the resident on the subject produced no change 
of conduct. 

The penod was evidently approaching when the 
R^ah was to throw off the mask of friendship 
in anticipation of it, hlr Jenkins apprized tho 
mihtaiy authorities of the prospect of their being 
speedily called mto action, and urged the march of 
troops towards Nagpore, to uphold the British m- 
terests Tho Ilt^ah had dismissed tho Peishwas 
Takeeh but ho still retamed at his court the brother 
of that functionary, and through him, as well as 
other channels, the mterconrso with Poona con 
tinnod to bo earned on The assemblage of troops 
at Poona was accompanied by a simultaneous col- 
lection of force at Nagpore Tho completion of 
tho contingent was delayed and when troops were 
assigned for tho purpose, they consisted mostly of 
now levies, evidencing that tho Rjyah had no mind 
to part with his good troops In addition to their 
bemg raw and undisciplined tho fidelity of tho re- 
cruits to tho Bntish cause was more than suspected 
Tho levies extended beyond Nagpore and were 
conducted with great secrecy This infatuated 
jinnco even entered into negotiations with tho 
Pindarrics, who were invited to bnng down a force 
to attack the British Tho Pmdames were also 
made useful in another way, by aosigiiing tho fact 
of their ravages ns on excuse for keeping up on 
extraordinary number of troojis 

In tho midst of these earning circumstances a 
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khclaut aniNctl fiom the PcibliMa, and the Kajah 
sent to inform the ic'^ident of his mtention to le- 
cene it with all the usual ccieinonies iiulicatiAc of 
Ins being imcstcd ^^lth the character of commandci- 
in-chiof of the INFahiatta armies The piincijial 
eeiemony coii'^istcd in going out to his camp, and 
icmaining three dajs at the head of Ins tioops Tlie 
commmncationu as accompanied by a i eqnest that the 
resident, oi some gentleman in the Biitish seivice, 
would attend the ceremony, and that a salute might 
be ordeicd As the British government was then 
111 a state of actual warfare uith the Peishwa, it 
uas quite obvious that such a request could not be 
complied iMth; and this public acknowledgment by 
Appa Sahib of a community of interest with the 
declared enemy of his piotectois would seem to 
amount almost to insanity. Mr. J enkius, of course, 
refused any participation in the eeiemony On the 
following day all communication between the resi- 
dency and the city was intei dieted The palaces 
were stripped of every thing of value, and the 
families of the Rajah and of his pimcipal ministeis 
left the city. These movements weie followed by an 
order for the contingent to remove to the city, the 
old cry of the Pmdaines being set up as a pretext. 
Ujion this Mr. Jenkins lost no time in sending for 
the troops from their cantonments. 

A pretence was now made, on the part of the 
Rajah, to open a negotiation ; but the hostile mani- 
festations which weie contempoianeous shewed it 
to be altogethei delusive. The 26th of November 
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CHAP xjY placed the matter bejond question by a repetition 
of the treacheries of Poomu An interview between 
the Bntish resident and two of the Rajah s ministers 
was interrupted by the commencement of firmg 
The strife of words was now to give way to the 
combat of more deadly weapons. The conference 
was dissolved abruptly and Mr JenUns repaired to 
the scene of action 

Reinforcements had been sent for but they had 
not amved , the duty of repolbng the attack con- 
sequently devolved upon a very small body of troops. 
Tho whole Bntish forco at Nogporo consisted of a 
brigade of two battabons of Iiindras Native Injtm 
try tho first of tho 20th regiment, and tho first 
of tho 24th both considerably reduced by sick- 
ness, tho residents escort of two companies of 
Native Infantry throo troops of tho Cth regiment 
of Bengal Native Cavalry and four six-ponnders, 
manned by Europeans of tho Madras Artillery 
Lieutenant Colonel Ilopotoun Scott was tho senior 
officer and with this force, which did not compnso 
fonrtcen hundred men fit for doty had to re*iist an 
army of about eight thousand infantry and twelve 
thousand cavalry supportwl by thirty five guns 

MHion these troops had, nt tho request of tlio re- 
sident marched from their cantonments, they took 
poot on tho lull of Sootahuldcc overlooking tlio 
residency and tho city nt tho samo time taking 
po«e«ion of another hill alwit throo hundred mnU 
distant the occupation of whicli was neccs^ry to 
their retention of the former In tho course of tho 
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llay, large liodicb of Arabs, 'with ^i^c guns, Avcrc ob- chap xxv 
served to cntci a ^illnge at the foot of tbc lull, 

B-liere a strong body of tbc Ivajab’.s infantry had pre- 
Aioiisly been po'^ted ; and at six o’clock in the 
c^cnlng. bIuIc Colonel Scott was engaged nitli 
Captain Bayley in posting «:entrics on the face of the 
hill, the Arabs in the a illage ojicncd a fire. This 
was entnely unexpected, a^^ no o^ert act of hostility 
had yet taken jdacc on either side, and the Rajah’s 
troops ncre aware that the posting of the sentries 
by the British Bas only a customary act of military 
precaution, and that no intention existed of at- 
tacking them. The small paity of British troops, 
who found themselves thus suddenly engaged in ac- 
tion, returned a volley u}ion their assailants, and 
then retreated to the top of the hill, under the iiie 
of all the tioops in the tillage 

The action now became geneial, and continued 
without intemission for eighteen hours A pait of 
the troops being entirely exhausted, it was found 
necessaiy to confine the defence of the inferior hill 
to its summit At eight o’clock on the moining of 
the 27th a body of Aiabs, by charging uj) the face 
of the hill mth an overwhelming force, succeeded 
in gaming possession of the Biitish post. The vast 
disproportion between the numbem of the contend- 
ing bodies now appeared to give a fearful piepon- 
derance to the Rajah’s party, when the current of 
• fortune was turned by one of those acts of romantic 
valour, which have so often changed the face of the 
battle-field, struck panic into the hearts of a powerful 
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CHAP xxY enemy and acoored the Tictory to the weaker eide 
At the moment "when there seemed most canse for 
despondency Captain Fitzgerald, commanding a de- 
tachment of Bengal cavalry, reinforced by a native 
oflScer and about twenty-five troopers of the Madras 
body guard, charged on immense body of the enemy s 
best horse, and having taken their guns and turned 
them against their late possessors, stood master 
of the plain, which was covered m every direction 
by the flymg foe- Accident aided the advantage 
which danng courage had secured While prepara- 
tions wore making for an attack upon the Arabs, 
who had obtained possession of the smaller hill an 
explosion was obsorvod to take place in the midst 
of thorn No sooner was this perceived than the 
British troops made a rush towards the spot and it 
ivas with great difficulty that Colonel Scott could 
prevent tho hill which ho occupied from being de- 
serted, or even provaU npon tbo infantry to wait 
tbo arrival of the cavalry who wore to support thorn 
Thoir impatience for oction >vonld doubtlessly have 
been justified by their bcanng throngh its dangers 
but tho trial was not aflbrdod on their approacli 
tho enemy abandoned tbcir guns and fled Shortly 
after, tbo Arabs beginning to collect in considerable 
numbers in front of tho hill, a troop of cavalry, led 
by Comet Smith, cbar^id round its base, and num 
bers of tho enemy wore cut to pieces All liopo non 
seemed to bo extinct with tho defeated party tho 
attack slackcncil In over} quarter, aud by noon it 
had entirely ceased 
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Courage and inilitaiy conduct. Idee other merito- chap, xxv 
nous qualities, aie not alwn}^? apjncciatcd according 
to theii dc'^eits The magnitude of the stake con- 
tended for, the jiroxiinit) or di‘^tnnce of the scene 
of action, the numhers engaged, and various other 
accidents influence tlic judgment of mankind nith 
logard to them Little is iccollected of tlic heioic 
hand who, on thi«; occasion, illut^tratcd the trium- 
phant suprcmac} of li^ing burning coinage over the 
dead force of meie numbci**? Yet the piodigics 
of Aaloui which they performed Iiave rarel}' been 
equalled, either in ancient or modern times. If 
glory vere to bo pioportioned to diflicultyand dan- 
gei. the memoiy of such men would be imperish- 
able The noble spirit by vhich they were animated 
extended to the civil sonants of the Company The 
resident, i\Ir Jenkins, was piesent throughout the 
action, and, on the testimony of Colonel Scott, it is 
established, that his animated conduct tended, in a 
very considerable degiee, to excite the troops to 
their duty. His first assistant, Mr. Sotheb}^ exhi- 
bited the same contempt of danger, and the same 
generous ardour, not merely to satisfy the claims of 
duty, but to surpass them. The latter gentleman 
met an honourable death on the field which he con- 
tributed to win. Such are the men which the Com- 
pany’s service has from its commencement never 
ceased to produce, and their best eulogium is to be 
found in the magnificent empire acquired by their 
exertions 

Dismayed by the result of his first attempt in 
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CHAP xxT hostility, Appa Sahib sought refuge in negotiation 
~ and the resident consented to a suspension of arms, 
on condition of the R^ah s troops being withdraim 
from the positions which they then hold to those 
which they had formerly occupied Any final ar- 
rangements he professed himself unable to make 
until he received farther instmctions from his go- 
vernment. Appa Sahib, m the meantime, romomed 
still, but continued to increase his army and render 
hiB artillery more efficient and ns no mstruotiona 
arrived for tho guidance of tho resident, that gen 
A.D iBir tlemnn determined, on tho 14th of December, to 
offer terms for the Riyah s acceptanca Terms wore 
accordmgly tendered, and four o clock on tho morn- 
ing of tho 10th fixed as tho latest ponod for accept- 
ing them If the Ibjah then consentod to tho pro- 
posal made by tho British resident, the troops of tho 
former wore to bo withdrawn from their positions, 
and tlio city occupied by British troops, not later 
than seven o clock on tho same morning Tho Ih^Jah 
was to repair to tho BntisU camp and to romnin 
there until every thing was settled. 

On the«o terms being submitted the Rajah at fir^t 
required further timo to consider of them and to 
suggest some moihfication This being refused ho 
sent a message on tho evening of tho IBtli, signify- 
ing hi5 assent to tho terms, hut requesting tlioir ex- 
ecution to bo doferred till noon on tho follo\nng 
day Sub^cqiicntlv ho sent another message inti 
mating tliat ho u'ould proceed to tho rosidener 
cither that night or early in the morning 
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The moiiiing brought to the residency, not the chap xxv. 
Rujah, but a message announcing that the Arabs 
would not allow him to come in The resident, 
however, was piepared for this ; lemforcements hav- 
ing a few days befoie arrived, and among them the 
dmsion undei the command of Brigadier-Geneial 
Doveton. The tioops were now drawn out, and 
thiee hours allowed to the Rajah to come in; his 
lefusal or neglect involving an immediate attack by 
the British foice This demonstiation was success- 
ful, and the Rajah proceeded to the residency 
The Biitish authoiities were thus relieved from 
fuither anxiety on that head; but the sun’ender of 
the guns, and the evacuation of the city by the 
Rajah’s tioops, which were also among the stipulated 
conditions, still remained to be caiiied into effect. 

An agent from the Rajah, with instructions for the 
suirender of the whole of the artillery, pioceeded 
according to piomise to General Doveton’s camp, 
and, accompanied by him, the whole foice moved 
forward to take possession of it 

On reaching the fiist battery symptoms of resist- 
ance were manifested ; but the approach of the Bri- 
tish force bemg rather unexpected, the enemy quit- 
ted the guns and retired Having taken possession 
of them, and left them m charge of a division. Ge- 
neral Doveton advanced, when a heavy fire was 
opened upon him from a large body of troops, which 
was followed by a general discharge fr*om the batte- 
ries The infantiy, howevei, continued to advance 
until the ground admitted of formation in line, when 
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CHAP XXV the battenea in front were earned m a gallant man- 
ner at the pomt of the bayonet. The horee artillery 
and cayalry, supported by a reserre, having made a 
(UtouTf charged, and earned the remainder of the 
battenes with equal gallantry, dnvmg at the same 
time, before them an immenKe mass of the enemy e 
cavalry, which havmg routed, they pursued as long 
as a chance remained of doing them any mischief 
A few of the enemy’s guns which had been charged 
by the British cavalry, but had been re-openod upon 
that body when it advanced In pursuit of tho cavalry 
of tho enemy wore agam charged and agam earned, 
and the whole of the enemy’s artillery and camp 
cquipago foil mto tho hands of the victora, together 
with upwards of forty elephants. 

The two succoedmg days were iixod for the eva- 
cuation of tho city by tho Arabs but difficulty 
attcudod every stop taken towards carrying tho 
terms of tho surrender mto execution. Though all 
arrears had been paid, these troops refused to depart, 
and on attack upon tho part of tho city which they 
occupied became unavoidable It was conducted 
by General Doveton who having occupied a com 
monding position within two hundred and fifty yards 
of ono of tho gates of tho town, erected a battery, 
which was opened on tho morning of tho 2l8t of 
A D 181 ? December with tho now of cfTccting a breach in 
tho old palaco wall Thus howovor being found 
unattainable, the finng was directed to another 
point , and on tho 23rd it was reported, that such 
an cfTcct had l>ccn producoil as would render an ad 
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vauce practicable with little or no loss An attack chap xxt. 
on three different points was determined ; and at 
half-past eight o’clock the troops, on a pre-concerted 
signal, rushed to their various destinations. The 
principal attack was conducted by General Doveton, 
but the breach not being sufficiently wide to ad- 
mit of a section entering at once, and the troops 
being exposed to the fire of the Arabs shelteied 
Avithm the houses, it failed. The other attacks, 
which were conducted by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott 
and Major Pittman, were more fortunate ; but the 
failure of the main attack rendered it necessary, in 
the opmion of General Doveton, that both officers 
should resume their original positions These at- 
tempts, though unsuccessful, were sufficient to deter 
the Arabs from offenng a protracted resistance, and 
on the followmg day they signified their desire to 
surrender on conditions. Among the conditions 
demanded were personal immumty, and the protec- 
tion of a British officer, with a small escort, to give 
them and their famihes safe conduct to Mulkapore 
Immediate possession being highly desirable, and, if 
possible, without injury to the city, the request was 
granted, and on the morning of the 30th of De- a d I817 
cember the Arabs marched out. 

The evacuation of the city was followed by the 
conclusion of a provisional engagement, under which 
the Rajah returned to the palace. The conditions 
weie, that ceitain terntory should be ceded to the 
British government in place of the former subsidiary 
and contingent aid ; that the civil and military 
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CHAP ixv affairs of the govornmont of Nogporc shotUd be 
condncted bj ministers In the confidence of the 
British authorities, and nccordmg to the advice of 
the resident that the Rajah and his family should 
reside in the palace of Nngporo, under the protec- 
tion of the British troops , that the arrears of sub- 
sidy should bo paid up, and the subsidy itself con 
tmue to be paid until the final transfer of the tor- 
ntory stipulated to be suironderod that any forts in 
the territory •which it might bo necessary for the Bri- 
tish to occupy should immediately be given up 
that the persona alleged to have been concerned in 
onginatlng tho recent disturbances should bo di*^ 
countenanced and if possible, dohverod up , and 
that tho two hills of Seotabuldoc with tho baiaars, 
and an adequate portion of land adjoining should 
bo ceded to tho Bntisb government, which should 
bo at liberty to erect upon them such military works 
ns might ho requisite 

Dngadior Gcnoml Ilnrdyman, commanding ono of 
tho divisions of tho Deccan army destmed to act 
against tho Pindarrics, ■n-ns in the Roivali territory 
when tho outbreak at Nngpore took place On tLo 
menacing posture of afimrs there becoming known to 
tho governor general General ITardyman ivas ordere<l 
to move down to tho Nerhudda, to bo in readiness to 
act in any way that might be required b) tho resi- 
dent at Nngporc, and In the oicnt of his learning 
that hostilities hod actually commenced ho was 
directed to pu«h on \ntli his reinforcement with all 
expedition lie accordinglv jire^eil forward witli n 
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regiment of cavalry and his Majesty’s 17th foot and chap xxv. 
four guns to Jubbnlpore, from which place a small 
British foice had preAuously been compelled to 
withdraw, in consequence of hostile demonstrations 
with which it was thought unable to cope. At Jub- 
bulpore Brigadier-General Hardyman found the 
enemy diaT\Ti up and strongly posted to oppose his 
possession of the place. They were in number about 
three thousand, of whom one thousand were horse, 
stationed on their left: their light was on a rocky 
eminence, and they had four brass guns General 
Hardyman placed his guns in the centre, with three 
compames of the 17th foot on each side of them and 
two companies in the rear. Two squadrons of ca- 
valry, under Major O’Brien, weie sent round the left 
of the enemy, another squadron masked the British 
guns, and a squadron in the lear was held as a le- 
serve. On arriving near enough to the enemy’s 
centre, the guns being unmasked, opened with 
shrapnel shells, and were immediately answered. 

After about a quarter of an hour’s firing, the enemy’s 
infantry evinced symptoms of indecision, on which 
the reserve squadron was ordered to charge the bat- 
tery. This service was gallantly and successfully 
performed. By this time the enemy’s infantry had 
descended from an eminence which they had occu- 
pied into the plain, but on an attempt being made 
by the advance squadion to charge them, they re- 
ascended the emmence, and compelled the assail- 
ants to retire under a heavy fire One wing of the 
17th foot was then brought up to storm the height, 

VOL. IV 2 I 
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CHAP XXV from •which tho enemy were bravely driven with 
severe loss, those who fled down tho opposite side 
of the hill being partially mtercepted by the ad 
vancc sqnadron, which had mode a ditoxtr round their 
right, os the Bntish infantry ascended In this 
afiair the loss of tho Bntish amounted to only 
twelve men 

The success of the Bntish arms at Nagpore and 
m the dependent temtones, follo-ning immediately 
upon tho previous success at Poona, detenmnod, 
in a great degree, tho issue of tho war Had tho 
result at cither place been difierent, the treaties by 
which many of tho hollow allies of the Bntish 
government hod bound themsolvcs would have been 
given to the •winds, and the greater part of tho 
Deccan have boon arrayed against tho power whoso 
success hold them in awe Semdm had undertaken 
to co-oporato in tho suppression of the Pmdorries 
much against his inolmntion, and ho would have 
rejoiced m on opportunity of •withdrawing from his 
engagement Tho govomor-genoral, indeed, was 
sangumo enough to believe, or at least ho professed 
to bebeve, tliat former cstrangemont had given 
place to entire cordiabty and friendship ” Tho 
entire cordiality and friendship” entertained by 
Scindia must have been qualities very different 
from those usually indicated by tho terms. Ho 
not capable of such feelings towards any state 
or any indi\idoal and least of nil could ho enter- 
tain them with regard to the British whom ho 
hated os much as ho feared them 
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Great difliciiltics attended the formation of the chap xxv. 
contingent to lie pioduced by Scindia in aid of the 
common cause Tliese diflicultics the governor- 
geneial attributed “ to the dilatory habits of the 
dm bar and the bad quality of the force, combined 
Muth a desiie to tuin this arrangement to the 
personal benefit of individuals ” He might have 
added, that "while all these causes might be in 
operation, theie Mas anothei, far more potent and 
influential than any of them — the leluctance enter- 
tained by the chief for the serMce "uhich his situa- 
tion compelled him to undertake. It at length 
became necessary to i educe the numbeis to be fur- 
nished by Scmdia himself to less than one-half of 
the stipulated quota, and to supply the deficiency by 
troops laised directly for the Biitish government, but 
to be paid by Scindia In this manner the number 
"was at length completed. Such indirect indications 
of hostile feeling "were not all Scindia "was in col- 
lusion "with several of the Pmdame leaders ; he 
■warned them of his inability longer to affoid them 
any open assistance, and pointed out the best 
modes of effectmg then escape from the British 
foices assembled for their destruction In this 
occupation he "was but too successful — the attempts 
of the various di"visions of the British anny to over- 
take the retieatmg freebootei-s being thus for the 
most part rendered fi’mtless 

It IS no"w necessary to advert to a po"wer once of 
some impoitance, but at this period sunk almost be- 
neath contempt. This was the government of Hol- 

2 I 2 
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CHAP XXV kar The chief of that name, whose hostility to the 
British government has already formed the subject 
of narration, subsequently to the conclusion of the 
peace became insane, and the administration of the 
affairs of the state fell into the hands of a female 
named Toolsee Bhye This personage was the pupil 
of a sectarian priest, whose reputed sanctity obtamod 
him a local celebrity , and but that the pnesthood of 
the sect to which the holy father belonged were 
subjected to the obligation of cehbacy she would 
have been believed to bo his daughter She was 
possessed of extraordinary beauty and a Mahratta 
adventurer named Sbamrow Madik, conceived the 
design of advancing his own fortunes by bnngmg 
her to the notice of Jcswunt Rao Holkar It ib 
true that the lady was already momod, bnt this was 
regarded os o very slight impediment to tho plan. 
Toolseo Bhyo was thrown m tho way of Holkar, who 
was instantly captivated in a few days she was 
conducted to his xoiiann, and hor hege lord to a 
prison. Tho bngonng tenderness of tho wife, how- 
ever, ^vas oiorcisod to obtain the release of tho hus- 
band, and ho was dismissed with a horse, a dress, 
and a small sum of money, to console Iilm for hia 
lo«s. Toolseo Bhyo henceforward ruled tho fato of 
Holkar and on that chief becoming insane abo 
succeeded to tho regency On his death, Toolseo 
Bhyo, having no child, adopted Mulhnr Rao Holkar, 
the son of Jcswunt Rao by another woman. An 
infant pnneo and An unpopular regent required some 
powerful support, and tho latter by a secret message 
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expressed a desire to place the young Holkar, his chap xxv. 
family and court, under British protection. In con- 
sequence, Captain Tod, under instructions fiom Mr. 

Metcalf, took measures for opening a negotiation. 

But a gi’eat change had taken place in the spirit 
and temper of Holkar’s durbar, in the interval that 
had elapsed since the overture was foiwrarded. 

Dunng that interval the position of the Bntish go- 
vernment towards the Peishwa had changed fiom 
one of outwaid friendliness to that of open hos- 
tihty. The influence of the name and authority of 
that potentate was sufficient to rouse the spiiit of 
Mahratta partisanship to avenge his wrongs and re- 
trieve his power, while the Patans, who formed the 
larger portion of Holkar’s army, though not open 
to the operation of such feeling, were eager for war 
and its expected advantages, without the shghtest 
refeience to the grounds of quarrel. The aimy of 
Holkar had been in a state of great disoigani- 
zation, ansmg chiefly from their pay being m ar- 
rear. The Peishwa promised the means of re- 
moving this difficulty, and a laige force was rapidly 
assembled near Oojem. Thither, too. Sir Thomas 
Hislop, with the first division of the Deccan anny, 
directed his march. Sir John Malcolm, with the 
third division, had been engaged in a senes of 
operations, principally directed against Chetoo, 
whose name and character have been already 
brought to notice But Chetoo had no desire to 
encounter a British force, and he fled with Pin- 
darne precipitation. The Enghsh commander was 
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CHAP XXV prepared for battle but m mnnlng he was no match 
for the agile fTeeboote!ra» who consequontly escaped 
The active and perBevenng ofibrts of Colonel Adame 
and other officers met with similar success 

In almost every instance, mdeed, where an 
attempt was made to strike a blow at the Pm- 
domefl, they were able to defect it by the prompti- 
tude of their movements m retreat , their aptitude 
for flying rendered conflict Impossible and pursuit 
ineffectual The adopted son of Cbetoo was, how- 
ever taken with the garrison of a fort named 
Tolyne, which was attacked and captured by a 
body of cavalry under Captain James Grant, after 
a Toarcb of thirty two miles, performed with such 
rapidity os enabled the assailants to tako the foo 
by surprise , and though attempts to overtake the 
enemy usually ended in disappointment, one im- 
portant object was attained in cleanug the country 
This operation having been offectnally performed 
in Southern Malwa, Sir John Malcolm was recalled 
and ordered, with rofcronco to the state of allairs 
in ITolkars court and camp, to proceed towards 
Oojcin Near that plnco ho oETcctcd a junction 
with Sir Thomas IIislop, and on the 12th of 
A*D 1817 December the first and third divisions of the army 
of tho Deccan liaving marched past the city, crossed 
the Soeprn at a ford opposite to its north west 
angle, and cncampctl on tho left bank of tho nvor 
On the 14tli tho array marched by tho high road 
to^ra^I^ Mnlildporc, and rc-crossmg tho Scopm, 
took up a po<*itioii at a plnco about four miles dis- 
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tant from a town called Paiin-Baliar. The approach chap xxv. 
of the British troops gave rise to some apprehen- 
sion at Holkar’s duihai, and negotiations, ^yhich 
had for some time been broken off, weie resumed. 

Five days were thus occupied, duiing which Sii 
John ISIalcolm, by whom the negotiation was con- 
ducted on the part of the British government, 
urged the various grounds of complaint which that 
government had to allege ; more especially the 
negotiations carried on with the Peishwa subse- 
quently to his treacherous conduct towards his 
European ally, and the assemblage of a large army 
to proceed towards Poona at a time when Holkar 
was not professedly at war with any state Ai tides 
were submitted for the acceptance of the vakeels 
conducting the negotiation on the pait of the Mah- 
ratta chief. These were discussed -with seeming in- 
terest, and with an appaient desire to bring affaiis 
to a satisfactory conclusion Many refeiences were 
made to camp, distant about twenty miles ; but it 
IS piobable that all their proceedings were but 
feints designed to lull the British authorities into 
secmity and to gain time, procrastination being 
always a favourite object with diplomatists of this 
cast The English negotiator in some degree 
yielded to the Mahratta agents the enjoyment of 
this precious privilege. The period at which the 
discussion was either to be brought to a successful 
issue or regarded as at an end was repeatedly fixed 
and postponed. At last it was wisely detei mined to 
close the door on mdulgence , a decision the pro- 
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CHAP TTv pnetyof which wns enforced by the syBtemntic plnn- 
der earned on drmng the negotiation bj flying par- 
ties of Holkara horse. It was also to be appre- 
hended as a wnter on the subject judiciously ob- 
serves, “that any further tolerance of the delays 
artfully brought forward would be construod into 
doubts on the aide of the Bntish commander of his 
own strength. This conld not fail to embolden the 
party of Holkar and to encourage the re-aasembhng 
in Malvm of all those elements of disorder which had 
been already dispersed or deterred A native power 
can never account for the forbearance of another ex- 
cept on tho snppoaition of weakness.^ On the 19th 
A.D 1817 of December the vakeols woro dismissed from the 
British comp, and on the same day that of the llch- 
rattos witnessed tho opening of a fearfol scone, which 
on tho foUowmg was t^nsummated. Toolso© Dhyo 
had given offonco to the party clamorous for war 
by her desire to scenro tho protection of tho Eng- 
lish This dcsiro sho had subsequently sacnficod, 
partly to tho violcnco of her opponents and partly 
to tho Influcnco of a favourito paramour named 
Gunput Rao who though ongmally fnondly to tho 
English, had been gnlncMl over to tbo cause of tho 
Pcishwtu Tho sincerity of her conversion was, how- 
ever doubted and bo who had boon most instre 
mental in eflbcting It did not escape suspicion 
The youthful Holkar avos enticed from a tent 

* Cotonel Hlackcr • Memoir of the Opciution* of the Dntub 
in lodm, dormg the MohratU 'U an of 1817 1816 tmd 
1819 page 142 
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^vliere lie "^as engaged in amusement, and posses- chap xxt 
sion of liis x^eison secured by tbe party hostile to 
the regency. Toolsee Bhye and Gunput Rao 'vveie 
at the same time arrested, and all access to the 
former strictly piohibited. The unhappy Tvoman 
•was not destined long to endm’e the torment of sus- 
pense as to her fate. The daivn of the folloivmg 
day was the last she was peimitted to witness. As 
the light bioke she was brought fiom her prison to 
be conducted to the bank of the river, wheie she 
was beheaded, and her body thrown into the water. 

Her pieicing cries awakened many fiom their sleep, 
but none moved a hand or raised a voice to save 
her. Her career of power had been maiked not 
less by vindictive cruelty than by the most scan- 
dalous licentiousness, and the beauty which had 
held captive the chieftain of the people among 
whom she perished, failed at her latest moments to 
call forth any sign of commiseration for her fate 
When thus violently depiived of life Toolsee Bhye 
had not numbeied thnty years 

So gieat was the giatification felt by the war 
party at the revolution which had taken place, that 
it IS said the battahons proposed to sign an ac- 
quittance-roll for the whole of the aiTeais of pay 
due to them So extiaordinary a mamfestation of 
delight is scarcely credible, but all prospect of 
keeping do-wu the warlike propensities of the more 
powerful faction in Holkar’s camp was now at an 
end On the 20th of December the British army a d. 1817. 
moved a short distance in advance, and on the 
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CEAF xrv 2lBt ■was again in motion at break of day Its 
march "was puisned for about eight miies ■without 
sight of an enemy Tho tameness of this undis- 
puted progress ■was then sbghtly relieved by tho ap- 
pearance of a courier, bearing a letter couched in 
the ■vogue and ambiguous language usual in Oriental 
diplomacy An answer was retnmed, inviting tho 
young Holkor to join the Bntisb army, as tho only 
means of eaving and ostabllslung his govommont 
Another communication from the enemy follo^wed, 
intimating that, m consequence of tho advance of 
the British, the Sirdar had resolved on ■war, and Big- 
nificantly adding, that tho troops which the Bntlsh 
would have to oncountor wore those of Ilolkor 
To this no answer was sent. This interchange of 
communication had not been permitted to interfere 
■with tho advance of the British force. Tho march 
continued, and about nmo o clock on eminence ■was 
gained whence was a commanding ■view of tho 
mlloy in which was situate the to^wn of Mahidporo , 
tho fore-ground filled "With tho enemy s horse, some 
in largo bodies, somo m detached parties for ekir- 
mislimg The main position of the enemy was 
masked by a plantation. From an adjacent lull a 
more complete ■view was obtained of tbo disposition 
of tho enemy 8 troops They appeared bclund tho 
river m two lines, of wldch tho infantry and heavy 
batteries formed tho first, and tbo cavalry tho 
second Tlio first question for tho consideration of 
tho British general was how to pass tho nver 
There ivcro fools both nbo\o and Ixilowthc cncin) h 
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position ; but that below was iinapproacliable for chap xxv 
guns To lender it passable would have been a 
work of time, could it have been effected, which 
was matter of doubt, as those engaged in it must 
liave been exposed to a tiemendous fire fiom the 
enemy’s batteries. The ford above was difficult of 
access on both banks It was approachable only 
by by-paths, through a rugged country; and to 
leacli the enemy in this way would have requiied 
a detour of many miles This objection applied 
also to the foid previously noticed. With reference 
to these difficulties, it was resolved to abstain 
from any attempt to turn either flank of the 
enemy ; and as the bed of the river afforded con- 
siderable covei for the troops during their forma- 
tion, it was arranged that the attack should be on 
the enemy’s fiont, and that the passage should be 
made by a single ford Some light troops first 
passed, followed by the horse artillery, which opened 
their guns ; a battery of foot artillery playing from 

* There was another ford in front of the enemy’s position hut 
it IS stated by Captain Blacker that there only one man at a time 
could descend the bank , that the water was breast-high, and the 
bottom composed of large slippery stones. Its mconvemences 
were conjectured from observing that it was avoided by the 
enemy , and Captain Blacker states, that " subsequent expe- 
rience verified the conclusion formed respectmg it,” m proof of 
which, he refers to the unavailing efforts of the pioneers to get 
guns across it after the battle The various objections to the 
fords above and below the enemy’s position have been stated in 
the text, in order to give a complete view of the circumstances , but 
judgmg from the ofiicial report of Sir Thomas Hislop, he chose 
his course principally with a view to avoiding a long detour 
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CHAP XXV the right bank of the nver, and enfilading eome can- 
non on the enemy 8 left, which had opened a heavy 
and well-directed fire on the ford. The troops, as 
they crossed, were snccessively formed m the hod of 
the river, and took np their respecbvo positions , 
the cavalry ascending the bank to the left, where 
they were partially Boreened Irom the enemy by 
some rising gronnd, the horse artillery forming 
battenea in front of the ford The hght bngade 
had taken ^Mssession of two mvmes which opened 
into the river, the object bemg to keep it clear 
for the passage of the remaining bngades, who 
on crossing were directed by a counter march to 
bnng their right m front. As soon as this ma- 
noeuvre was performed by the first brigade Sir 
Thomas Hislop gave orders for tho attack of tho 
enemy along tho whole front by tho troops that bad 
crossed, leaving tho second bngade of infantry to 
follow 08 a reserve 

Tho first brigade accordingly ascondod tho bank, 
leaving sufficient ground to tho nght for its forma- 
tion into lino, wliilo tho bgbt bngado rose from the 
ravines and formed battalion companies on its left. 
This operation was performed under a gnlbng firo 
of round shot and grapo from several battcncs 
The fire of the cnomy s battcncs was likewise vciy 
destructive to tho British horse artillery, whoso guns 
ivcro all silenced or dismounted Tho light pieces 
of tho latter though admirably 6crvo<l wore quite 
unequal to tho hca^T guns in their front Tho 
Bntbh cavalr) also eufilrcd from tho samo source 
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of annoyance, as "well as from a party of the enemy chap xxv.r 
■which came doAMi a ra'sine. The two brigades of 
infantiy advanced to the attack of the enemy’s left, 
under the immediate command of Sir John Mal- 
colm."^ Their i*anks were feai fully thinned by the 
grape of the enemy; but pushing foi ward, they suc- 
ceeded in carrying a i-uined Aallage which was re- 
gal ded as the key of the enemy’s position, and in 
gaining the batteries from ■\ihich they had suffered 
so severely. The latter were defended with great 
determination, the men standing to their guns till 
killed or disabled by the bayonets of the British in- 
fantry. The two biigades of cavaliy, commanded re- 
spectively by Lieutenant-Colonel Russell, of the 3rd 
legiment, and Major Lushington, of the 4th, were to 
assail the enemy’s right simultaneously with the 
attack of the infantiy on his left. This senace 
was perfoimed by the two biigades, accompanied by 
the Mysore horse, "with extraoidinary biilliancy, 
the assailants pushing to the lear of the batteries 
opposed to them vnth a decisive rapidity, which 
overcame every obstacle and spread dismay thiough 
the enemy’s ranks 

The enemy’s camp was standing, and the attention 
of the cavalry and of the commander-in-chief was 
almost simultaneously directed to it It was, how- 
ever, found deserted. Some feeble attempts at 
a stand were made by parties of the foe, but 
they were only for the purpose of covering the 

* The commanders of the hngades were Major Brown and 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Scott 
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CHAP XXV to keep a larger force than his revenues Tvould of- 
ford” — a prudent provision, regard to which would 
have saved many a native pnnc© from embarmss- 
mont and muL Holkar was, however to retain m 
reserve, ready to co-operate with the Bntish troops, 
a body of not less than a thousand horse, for whoso 
regular payment it was somewhat emphatically 
stated, a " smtablo arrangement must bo made ” 
A provision followed for Bccunng a jaghire to 
Ghufibor Khan, a Patan adventurer who had at- 
tained great indoence m the camp of Holkar, and 
this was succeeded by stipulations restricting the 
iMahmtta chieftam from employing Europeans or 
Amen cans without tho knowledge and consent of 
the Bntish government, providing for tho residence 
of a minister of that govomment with Holkar and 
permitting the latter to send a vakeel to tho governor- 
general All cessions made under tho treaty to tho 
Bntish government or its oUics were to take effect 
from the date of tho treaty, and tho possessions re 
ccntly conquered from Holkar wore to bo restored 
Finally, tho English government engaged never to 
permit tho Poishwa, nor any of his hoire and de- 
scendants, to claim and oxcrciso any sovereignty 
over Holkar or his hoirs and descendants Such a 
treaty forms a remarkable supplement to tho ^ra^liko 
demonstrations which had so recently prevailed In 
IIoIkTirs camp Comment would bo superfluous 
tho articles speak for themselves end show how 
full) those who assumed tho management of IIol 
kars interests and their own must hare been con 
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vinced that they were completely at the mercy of chap, xxv. 
their conquerors, and had no resource hut in entire 
submission. The treaty is not less remarkable m 
another point of view, as illustiating the change 
that had taken place in the policy of the Biitish 
government of India from the time when that 
government was administered by Sir Geoige Bar- 
low, when it was regarded as a point of sound 
statesmanship to surrender the allies of the Com- 
pany to the mercies of an infuriated Mahratta 
plunderer, and the reputation of the British nation 
for good faith to universal scorn. If anywheie 
can be found a strikmg illustration of the power of 
truth ultimately to dispel prejudice and overcome 
eiror, it is in the change of the policy of the Bii- 
tish government in India — in the adoption of the 
principles which alone can maintain that govern- 
ment by men who weie ongmally among their 
most active and most bitter opponents In the 
number of such converts must be reckoned the 
nobleman who at the period under notice exeicised 
the high functions of go vemoi -general of India 
His lordship’s views weie, it must be presumed, 
shared, to a considerable extent at least, by those 
with whom then lested the duty of advising the 
crown in the distiibution of honours and lewards, 
for the governor-general received an advanced steji 
m the peerage, being created Marquis of Hast- 
ings ^ 

=*■ In the course of a debate m tlie House of Lords, Aprd 11th. 

1791, on the war with Tippoo Sultan, the Marquis of Hastings 

VOL IV 2 K 
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CHAP ixv It has been seen that HoTVnr had been compelled 
to cede to the Bntish government all cloiniB npon 
the Rajpoot prmces. In connection with this sub- 
ject, it may here be convenient to state that, on 
the same day on which the treaty with Holkar was 
A-D 1818 signed (the 6th of January, 1818), a treaty was 
concluded with the Rjyah of Joudpore, and a few 
days afterwards a similar engagement was made 
with the Rajah of Oudepore. By these treaties 
the British government took the two states under 
its protection, while their chiefe engaged to net in 
** subordinate ccMiperation ” with it — to acknow- 
ledge Its supremacy and to have no connection with 

t h»p Lord Rtwdecu denounced m the meet tmiDeuared tenu the 
establuhmait of a Bntiih goreniment m IndiA. Hat gorern 
ment,** his lordship said, wu founded b injnstice tad had 
opgiaally been estahluhed by force He added that war enut 
be the mentable conseqaeDce of our ntnatton m that cotutrj 
[TndiE] amcc we had prorolced \rj oar mjanes the resoitmejit of 
erery pnnoe who bred within the atmosphere of our power 
Waa it erer b tended,** be asked that any part of India ihoald 
bo under the gum a ment of Great Bntab ? It may appear 
Bomewhat strange that hta lordship should hare wished to be at 
the of a government thus founded and maintained b w ro ng 
Referring to the subject more immedintdy before the House 
Lord Rawden said Hie war which now subsisted [that with 
Tippoo Sultan] waa a serious calamity Whether farourable or 
adrerse it was no less the subject of depiticnbon and r egret. It 
was attended with an cnormoua expense which coahl only bo 
raised by means the most duadrantageous If vuccetsfol be dkl 
not see wbal benefit could irsultt If otherwise the certain conae 
quence was rum ** Hie passages quoted will bo found m Hansard 
Hiey exhibit cunous matter for comparison with the elaborate 
expositions of the policy of the Marquis of Hastings pot forth by 
btrwif at a later period, 
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otlier chiefs or states Several succeeding articles chap xxv 
were of the desciiption common in similai compacts , 
others were fiamed with refeience to the pecuhar 
circumstances of the states to whicli they were 
applied. Tieaties of like character had preAUOusly 
been concluded with the Rajahs of Kenowlali and 
Kota, and at later periods treaties, neaily coiie- 
sponding in their temis, weie foimed with the 
Rajahs of Bhoondee, Jyepoor, and othei petty states 
Thus was the non-interfereuce system abandoned as 
completely as had been the unhappy allies of the 
Biitish government at a foimei period ; but here 
the abandonment was consistent vdth justice, while it 
was dictated by reason and sound policy 

It IS now time to return to the movements of the 
discomfited Peishwa Affcei his defeat at Poona, his 
flight was in the first mstance directed to the south- 
ward The advance of the foice undei Brigadiei- 
Geneial Pntzler obliged him to change his com se, and 
he took an easteily diiection to Pundei’poie, whence 
he struck off to the north-west, followed by General 
Smith, who had by this time been able to make the 
necessaiy arrangements for pm suit Passing be- 
tween Poona and Seioor, the Peishwa then ad- 
vanced as far as Wuttoor, having been joined on 
his route by Trimbuckjee Damglia with a consider- 
able reinforcement Finding that Geneial Smith, 
who had moved to the northward, on a line east of 
that taken by the Peishwa, Avas in a position to 
intercept his letreat in that direction, he suddenly 

2 K 2 
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cnAr xxy Patterson, of the Bombay Native Infantry, wna 
earned mortally wounded to Seroor, where be 
died. Two other officers, Lieutenant Connollan 
and Lieutenant Swamston were badly wounded 
The loss of the enemy was eetimnted at from siz 
to seven hundred Its extent may be attnlrated 
Jn a great degree to the situation m which most 
of their attacks were made— m avenues raked by 
the guns of the Bntisb party • 

The Peishwa contmned to vary his course as the 
approach of his pareuers warned hiin to escape 
them After many changes of route ho arrived at 
Sholupore, but instead of following him in that 
direction General South resolved upon reducing 
Sattara, and effecting a junction with General 
Pntzler These objects were accompliahod Sat- 
tara ffurrendered on the opening of the mortar bat- 
tenos, and the desired jnnction of the forces under 
General Smith and General PnUlor was effected 
Its object -was to enable the entire force at disposal 
for field service to bo formed into two (livisions 
one to bo composed wholly of cavalry and light 
troops, to keep up an active pursuit of tho enemy, 
the other of uifantiy, with an ample battering tram, 
to reduce forts, and gradually occujiy the country 
These orningomcnte being made General Smith 
resumed tho puiwut of the Pcishwa, and General 

* On one occaaksl an artnieryman remng hU gnn half 
filled it vith gr ap e and let the enemy approach within a dozen 
yarda of the mozzle before he applied the match ( nor dfd it znUs 
fire to dmppomt hu coolncri bnt discharged the tmtuual con 
tent* where no effect conld be lost.'*— Colonel BUckcr 
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Pi itzler proceeded to i educe the forts and strong-- 
holds in tlie neighbourhood of Poona. On the 
19th of February, the former officer suipiised the 
Peislnva’s army at Ashtee, and completely defeated 
it. The Rajah of Sattaia and part of Ins family, 
Avho M ere in the PcisliAva’s camp, fell into the hands 
of the victors, and Gokla, the Peislnva’s ablest 
geneial, as veil as his chief counselloi, was killed 

In the meantime General Pritzlcr proceeded 
with the reduction of the forts south of Poona 
Singhur alone offeied very strong resistance, and 
there it was not piotracted Lieutenant-Colonel 
Deacon was equally successful in the same species 
of service in the north. Other detachments were 
employed in the Concan, and Biigadier-General 
Munro was occupied in the reduction of the countiy 
south of the Kistna. 

The Pindaivies continued to follow their invariable 
])i*actice of flying when a British force appi cached 
them. “ W ere it possible,” says Colonel Blacker, “ to 
trace the several routes of the Pmdarnes during the 
time of their flight, such particulars would, perhaps, 
give but little additional interest to this account of 
the operations against them. When pressed, they 
fled collectively, if possible; otherwise they broke 
into parts agam to umte In some mstances, from 
inability to proceed, or under the apprehension of 
suddenly falhng in with Bntish troops fiom an op- 
posite quarter, paities of them lurked in small 
numbers about remote villages, or lay in the thickest 
jungles, exposed to the most severe haidsliips, till 
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CHAP XXV their enemies had passed by On the 12tli of 
A.D 1818 Jannnry Colonel Adams detached the Srd Bengal 
Cavalry under Major Clarke^ with instrnctlons to 
march on the village of Ambee, where it was 
underetood a party of Pmdames were about to 
plunder M^jor Clarke was met on his way by a 
report of the exact position of the enemy and con 
tmiiing his march till night, halted withm a few 
miles of them At five o clock he moved, and came 
upon them with his force m two divimoriB, just as 
they were preparing to march One division im- 
mediately cat m among the enemy, and a largo body, 
flymg from the attack, encoimtered the other di- 
vision, from which they suffered severely The 
nnmber of the Piodames was estimated at fifteen 
htmdred Accoonts vary as to the number of tho 
slain, but by Miyor Clarke, whoso estimate was 
formed on a comparison of the reports of the pur- 
suers, it was computed at a thousand 

After the conclusion of the treaty with Scmdia, 
British officers, m conformity with ono of its pro- 
visions, were dispatched to reside with those of 
Scmdia at his principal station Two of them, Jes- 
•irunt Rao Bhou and Bappojeo Scindia, were known 
to be ill-affected to tho English and friendly to tho 
Pindames Tho former was placed under tho caro 
of Captain Caulfield, tho latter under that of Mi\|or 
Ludlow ^othIIlg very remarkable occuircd at Aj- 
mcrc where Bappcyeo Scindm managed Scindias 
jntercots, bat at Jadud, tho sent of tlie hcad-<iuar 
♦ Memoir pige 202 
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tei's of JesNnmt Rao BIiom, it soon became evident chap xxv 
that the duties of the Biitish resident would not be 
light. In the face of Captain Caulfield’s constant 
and urgent lemonstrances, Jesnunt Rao Bhow con- 
tinued to maintain an intimate intercourse v ith the 
Pindarries, and refused to move a man against them. 

At Jadud, Cheetoo met a friendly leception, and ob- 
tained such ad^ ice and information as was calculated 
to facilitate his objects; and there Kuiieen found 
an asylum when fiying from the British detachments 
emjiloyed against him Much of this tieacherous 
conduct of Scindia’s ofllcers uas concealed at the 
time from the lepresentativc of the Biitish govern- 
ment, but Captain Caulfield saw enough to con- 
vince him of the necessity of employing some 
strongei means of effecting the objects of his mis- 
sion than remonstrances In consequence, General 
Brown moved, in oidei to support Captain Caul- 
field’s repiesentations by the presence of an over- 
a-wing force, and arrived at Jadud on the 23rd of ad isis 
January. 

The first step taken was to demand the surrender 
of two of the Bhow’s officers, who had been most 
actively instrumental in executing his plans for the 
protection of the Pindaiiies Some days having 
been spent in fruitless communications, the Bntish 
authorities learned on the 29th that one of the 
offending officers was, with his followeis, preparing 
for flight Jeswunt Rao Bhow had been pieviously 
informed that the movement, without the consent of 
the British commander, of any pait of his foices, pre- 
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CHAP nv Tiouflly to the adjustment of the pomts of difference, 
could not be permitted and on the projected flight 
becoming known, a squadron of cavalry was sent doTrn 
to prevent it. On the approach of the squadron it 
was fired upon. QenemlBrown thereupon lost no time 
m making the neceasary dispositions for attack. He 
sent two guns to reinforce the pickets, and ordered 
two squadrons of regular cavalry and some RohiUa 
horse round the town to gam the rear of the de- 
tached camp of the officer who had taken the lead 
m the movement. Before the line could be formed 
for attack, the fire of two twelve-pounders with 
shrapnoll shells drove the enemy from the position 
which they hod taken, the infantry flying into the 
town and the horse galloping ofll The latter were 
pursued by the British cavalry, bnt these having just 
returned from a forced march of considerable length, 
in fruitless search of a party of Pmdarries, wore ex- 
hausted, and the pursuit was soon relinqnishod the 
cavalry returned to destroy a remnant of the enemy 
which still Imgered behind In the meantime Ge- 
neral Brown had proceeded to the gate of the town 
and demanded its sorrondcr The messenger was 
firod on , whereupon a twelvo-poundor was run up 
to the gate, while the romammg ordnance swept 
away the defences about it. Jeswuut Rao Bhow 
now thought it time to provide for his own safety 
lie fled with a few followers at the gate opposite to 
that attacked through which the nnth«h tnumph- 
antly entered bcnnng down all attempts at opposi 
tion The loss of tho enemy was great It uus com 
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putcd at a thoiisaiul. The British lost only thiity- 
six men. 

The scr^ants of Holkar, like those of Scindia, did 
not in all ca‘?cs )neld implicit respect to the treaties 
concluded by theii siipenoi's The killadar of Tal- 
neii, a foit on the Tap toe, detei mined to disobey 
the summons of Sir Thomas Hislop to surrender, 
and in consequence it became necessary to reduce 
it by force. On the 27th of Febiuary some guns 
-were opened against the fort, and ])i eparations 
■\Yeio made for stonning. Hencefoni ard the cir- 
cumstances of the aflair aie involved in ambiguity 
and confusion. In Sir Thomas Hislop’s report to 
the goveinoi -general it is stated, that though pre- 
parations •were made for blowing open the outer 
gate, they were found unnecessaiy, as the troops 
weie able to enter at the side by single files. 
Similar testimony is given by Colonel Blacker. The 
words of Colonel Conway, adjutant-geneial, howevei, 
when subsequently called upon to state the circum- 
stances of the case, are, “We had forced the outer 
gate.” According to all authorities, the second gate 
was forced open At a third, a number of persons, 
apparently not military, came out ,on the approach 
of the British party, and were made prisoners : 
among these was the killadar. Sir Thomas Hislop, 
m his despatch, stated that the killadar here sur- 
lendeied himself to Colonel Conway According 
to Colonel Conway, however, no communication 
took place between them, and the presence of the 
killadai among the piisoneis was not known Ac- 
coidmg to Sir Thomas Hislop and Colonel Blackei, 
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HISTORY OF THE 


CHAP XIV clufflon tliflt, if innocent of the treachery, the Idlla- 
<kr nevertheless deserved to be hanged for his 
resistance in the first instance, more especially ns 
he had been ivamed, that if he persisted, severe 
pnmahment ivould await him “Whether,” says 
Sir Thomas Hislop, * he Tvas accessory or not to tho 
subsequent treachery of his men, hia execution uus 
a punishment justly due to his rebellion m the first 
instance, particularly after the wnming he had re- 
ceived in the monung ” This position requires some 
eiammation, and tho tmnBaction to which it relates 
IS altogether so extraordinary os to invite a pause, 
for the purpose of endeavouring more accurately 
to estimate its diaracter and mont«» It excited a 
groat sensation in England at the time when it first 
became known there, and the general impression of 
the conduct of the British general was far from 
fovouiable. The Secret Committee, tho Court of 
Direotore, and the General Court of tho East-India 
Company, were alike of opinion that it required ex- 
planation, and in n similar spint tho subject was 
brought to the notice of parliament Tho Marquis 
of Hastings volunteered a minute in dofonco of Sir 
Thomas Hislop a course to which ho was, In fact, 
pledged having long previously expressed his appro 
baton not only of the means taken for tho reduction 
of Talnoir but also of the seventy with which tlio 
conquest was followed * Sir Thomas Hislop called 


• Painful M it vna to ytm excellency to eicrd»e tcrenty in 
Budi a yon hare the coniolnHon of being tathfied tliat jroo 
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upon various; oflicci-s prc'^ciit at the capture to aflord cii vp xxv 
such infonuation as they possessed, and in trails- 
mitting' their commuuicntions, he addressed to the 
^ro^ernmcut a lonq: and lahouied dcrence of Ins con- 
duct.'^ Both these papcis abound so iiiucli in 

have, by such an example, diminished the probability of such 
■wanton waste of blood in future ” — Letter of Marquis of Hastings 
to Sir Thomas Hislop, 29tli March, ISIS 

* As the charge against tlic Bntish general is of a^cry senous 
nature, his letter of explanation, as -well as the go\ cmor-gcncral’s 
minute, are, for the sahe of fairness, extracted at length The 
latter document, beanng the earlier date, has precedence 

" Minute by the Governor- General, dated July 7th, 1S19 

“ In obedience to the orders of the Honourable Secret Com- 
mittee, rcspcctmg occurrences at Talncir, Me ha\e MTittcn to Sir 
Thomas Hislop for a minute statement relative to the execution 
of the killadar till that explanation shall arrive, I can only re- 
present what •was my impression from the particulars winch did 
come before me , but as even that degree of information may 
be desirable for the Honourable Committee, I lose no time m ex- 
plaining it 

“ The Honourable Committee w'ould seem to ha\ e adopted a 
conception that the killadar had surrendered on some implied en- 
gagement for his safety, and that he even facditated the entrance 
of the British troops mto the fortress The letter of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, evidently written in great haste, nught possibly have led 
me to a similar misapprehension, had not other letters, which 
had been dispatched by officers present at Talneir, amved at the 
same time All those concumng accounts negatived the suppo- 
sition that any plea, even constructive, existed to exempt the 
killadar from the known consequences of unsuccessfully standmg 
an assault It appeared to me that the killadar was thoroughly 
apprized of his situation , first, by the promulgation of the article 
of treaty assignmg the territory to the Honourable Company , and 
secondly, by the special order of Holkar for the surrender of the 
force, notwithstandmg which he forced Sir Thomas Hislop to 
the nsk of carrying the place by storm It was undeniable that 
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history of the 


CHAP XXV words, that it is a task of gome difficulty to extract 
from them the arguments mtended to be adduced 

the fbrtreii tru taken hj aasanlt, the defecden of tbe enter 
•works haTmg been dnTcn from the rampart by onr fire, and en 
trance being gamed throngb a breach made by onr cannonade 
agnmat the jamb* of the gate. The then adrincing to 

anppbcate mercy after baring resuted t£U the place was actnally 
earned, and opposition was no longer practicable coold not take 
him ont of the ^tal predicament m which he had wilfally and 
knowm^y placed hnnaelf The application of the penalty lay 
with Sit Thomas Hltlop and the hmnamty of hu excellency a 
(diaracter claimed for him credit that nothing bat what he deemed 
moat eenoot exigency conld orge him to the infliction Tbe for 
feitare of pretentum to quarter when troops stand an auanlt has 
been established by the laws of war to prerent ganiiooj from 
wantonly subjecting beslegeia to the heavy kna likely to be 
rnffered by troops exposed in adnnong to breach ; a alaogfater 
hi which a gamson would from frlse pobts of honour always 
be tempted to mdolge if impunity eonld be obtained by throw in g 
down then- arms when defoice prored meffectnsU It is to pro 
clode tmne ceasa ry bloodshed that the rigorons mle is ackmow 
ledged by amrersal mOitaiy consent. When whnt has passed 
appeared to be stnctly within the letter of the law the Honour 
able Committee will probably think it would bare been nnadnsablo 
for the gorernor general to throw a tamt on tbe repntatlon of 
Sir TbomaJ Hialop by raumg a question as to the real amount 
of necestity for the severity The greater or the lesser urgency 
of tbe caztfiderations wbch constituted that necessity mast at 
least hare been disputable. A decision on that bead •was the im 
mediate pr onn ee of tho officer who had the awfitl responsibility 
of efiectiDg the sabmimon of the districts with the least possible 
expenditure of his own troops and it would bare been on b 
junous retarn to an indindaBl who bad just rendered eminent 
semces to fix an apparent blot upon his conduct, by settmg 
afoot mrestigatiocs which might be expected to prore cansele*^ 
and which m that cnac wonM entail on the superior the charge 
of proceeding with bdcGcacy if not with more essential in 
justice 
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ill justification of the act «;o uuaniniously impugned in chap xxv. 
England. As far as they can be collected, those aigu- 

"Tlus exposition IS profc^scdlj from incomjilctc matennls, )ct 
I mn)’ sny that I lia\c no reason to imnjjine more piirticulnr in- 
sight would alter the tenor of the reasoning ^\hlch I have taken 
tlie lihcrt}’ to submit 

(Signed) *' Hastivgs " 


Tlie following is Sir Thomas Hislop’s rcMsed and deliberate 
account of tlie tran'^action — 

" Dfspatch from Lieutenant-General Sir Tliomas Hislop, Bart , 
GCB, to the Go\cmor- General m Council, dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1819 

"Mr Loan — 1 I have had the honour to recenc, through 
Mr Chief Secrctan’ Metcalfe, a copy of a despatch addressed by 
tlie Honourable Court of Directors to your lordship m council, 
under date tlie 24th of February last, by some of the resolutions 
contained in i\hich, their thanks, togetlier with those of the 
General Court of the Umted Merchants of England tradmg to 
the East-Indies, conformably w itli the unanimous votes of those 
bodies respectively, have been communicated to me, in testimony 
of their approbation of my services during the late war m this 
country, and particularly in the action fought at Mahidpore on 
the 21st December, 1817, by the force under my personal 
command 

“2. So distinguished a mark of approval as above signified, 
calls upon me individually, in this place, respectfully to request 
that your lordship in council will do me the favour to transmit to 
the Honourable Court of Directors, and to the General Court of 
Merchants of England tradmg to the East-Indies, the expression 
of my most grateful acknowledgments for the high honour thus 
conferred upon me, which I shall never cease most warmly to ap- 
preciate , at the same time I must beg leave to sohcit your lord- 
ship in council to add thereto my assurances, that to the high 
state of disciplme, combined with the undaunted valour of the 
officers and soldiers of the 1st and 3rd divisions of the army of 
the Deckan, which composed the force employed on this par- 

VOL IV 2 L 
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niBTOBY OF THE 


CHAP Txv mentB appear to be the following — That Talneir 
was taken by assault, and that by the laws of war a 

ticalaT occuioc u tolely to bo ascribed the nctoiy of Mabidpore 
of wbicb mch dutmgmBbed notice has been eepsratd^ taken 
The only ment to which on occasion I Tcntnre to lay claiia« 
rests on die great good fortune which me to teke the op- 

portmuty of peraontlly WifTmg moh a gallant body of troops 
Bgiinst the enemy It no ksa behores me here to repeat my ad 
miratum of the famed achtereinents of every diviaKin which com 
posed the army placed by the Snpiemo Government under my 
special command, and thereby to do joitice to the gallantry 
aHhbes, and real of the sereril officen to whoae immediate 
guidance their sonces were enlmsted. 

The despatch above Mknowkdgtd having beei referred 
to me fay yoor lord, ship la conndl for snoh explanation and elna 
datama as I may with to anbmit to the Honmirable Coort, the 
points to which my attention has obnoasly been drawn, u the 
qaili£eatioa with which the rote of thanVa of the Gtsend Conrt 
to me was accompamed trir That this Ccrsrt wishes h to be 
nndentood as not gmng any opinion relative to the arcum 
stances attendant opon tbe capture of Thlnar tmtil further 
Infonnatum respecting it. than is afiorded by the popers now 
before tbe Court, shall be furmsbed. and to the remarka of the 
Conrt of Directors on the subject of the execution of the HTTwdT 
I nhnll therefore procee d to afford yoor lordship in council for 
the information of those Honourable Courts a detail of aQ the 
enrumstanco which led to tbe measure. 

4 I must here premise by observing that a very errone ou s 
view of the case m qoeation has been taken at home and that 
the miscooceptiems are imputable al to g e ther I am free to confeas, 
to my despatdi to yo ur lordihip of the 2Sth February 1818 
wi i t tcn at Talneir unmedlately after tbe assault of that fort, when 
I was moat prescingly engaged in forming airangctDcnts for the 
cixhest possible p r o sec uti on of farther opermtlons the more es 
sentially demanded by tbe infonimtion which at that moment 
reached me of the advance of the ex Pdshwa towards the Goda 
very It had become of the highest importance cnticahy 
•rtnated as Cnnddsh then was that the otmoit promptitude 
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garrison standing an assault aic not entitled to qnai- chap xxv 
ter; that the killadar ne\er surrendeied, and made 


should be obsen cd by me towards intercepting Bnjee How, and 
that object calbng for my sole attention, I was of necessity 
obbgcd to lca^c the drafting of the despatch to otlicr hands Tlic 
capture of the place being only of a sccondarj' class of operation, 
did not seem to require that I should ha^ e occupied myself indi- 
vidually at that moment wnth a report of it , and as your lordship 
w as intimately acquainted watli the disturbed conchtion of Can- 
deish, and the obstacles which presented thcmsches to my occu- 
pation of that provmcc, it appeared equally unnecessary for me, 
at such a season, to address your lordship on those points. My 
directions, therefore, were simply that the despatch should be 
concise as to the reduebon of the place , and I hai e since re- 
gretted to find, tliat it was signed and forwarded watbout rccening 
that attenbon which, under a less urgent state of affairs, itw'ould 
undoubtedly have had My regret is the more acute, because the 
conduct of the killadar has been so rejircscntcd as to produce a 
wrong impression, and I rejoice in the opportunity now^ afforded 
me of submitbng facts, collected from the most authenbe sources, 
whicb w'lU place the wdiolc transachon in its true bght, and must 
remove every idea that may have prevailed prejudicial to the cor- 
rectness and justness of the proceedings my pubhc duty impe- 
riously called on me to adopt 

“5.1 have not thought it proper, on such an occasion, to 
confine the mformabon which the Honourable Court has called 
for, to my own personal explanahon alone , but, confident that 
the more the transacbon is exammed, the more clear the im- 
penous call for it will appear to the convicfaon of every imparbal 
man, I have required from those pubhc officers who were promi- 
nently employed durmg the service m queshon, statements, 
founded on the best of their recoUeebon and solemn behef, of 
the circumstances alluded to m the despatch, which may have 
come to their knowledge, or under their observabon , and one of 
these officers bemg now m Candeish, a very considerable distance 
from hence, has occasioned the transmission of this address to 
your lordslup being delayed tiU the present date 

“ 6 Tlie statements above alluded to, and accompanying, are 

2 L 2 
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mSTOEY OF THE 


CH AP X XV no conditions , that, consequently, his life was for- 
feited, if the Tictorjons commander chose to take 

I^ffatenmt Colaad tbo qnaxter murii-T general of 

tte army Ccptam Bnggi the political a^ent of yo nr lordfhip 
with my bead qoaitcra in CandeiAh liientenant Colonel Conwiy 
the adjutant general of the anny ■nd Laeatenant-Colonel Mao- 
gregor Murray the deputy adjutant g en er al of hit Majeity b 
forces who accompanied the storming party I beg the Honour 
aide Court may be r e f erred to these docnmeaits as contaming a 
of mformatiou which cannot fs3 to ^biTn thoroughly 
acquamtod with erery particnlar connected with the reductKin of 
Talnnr and which will shew that the VtHjwIwt did not snirender 
himself to Colonel Conway as has been inadrertently stated and 
that be never made any comCtiaQ of snmcdermg the fort what 
ereri that a &lr tune was aEowed hnn to discQDtmne his un 
Uwftd hostilities i that be did not araH himself of it, but earned 
on the utmost rescitance m his power to the last, to the smouB 
mjury o£ my troops and ultimately rudueed me to the necessity 
of takmg 1^ fort by stor m ; that m the heat of that aperation 
be fdD mto onr potsesaion when he was fully aware his Lfe had 
been forfeited and when no expectation whaterer was held out 
to bTTn Hint it would be spared 

7 The Honourahlo Court will probably before now bare be 
come possessed of a foil knowledge of the spmt of oppositian 
and retwJlmn which prerailed m Candoih at the period m ques 
tiom That prormce, as your lordship is aware, was dliturbed by 

m possesxion of its forts and atranghdfds inWcnl 
to the new state of things detennmed not to abide by the treaty 
of Mundissoor but to throw off their allegiaacc to their sovereign 
by refuimg obedience to bu mandates; and m this samo splnt 
the kiHadwr of lUnar would not recognize the order I possessed 
from Holkar to assume the occupabou of that fort. 

8 Your lordship s poUbcnl agent at my head quarten from 
his offlnal station had made himself acquainted with the feelingi 
plans, and objects of tbc»c chiefs. It appeared that they were 
attached and allied to the former gorcrnmcnt of HoDcnr which 
bad been entirely changed after the battle of Mshidpoor and were 
m determined hostility to the existmg goremroent; that the 
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it; that the killadar of Talneir, and the killadars chap xxv. 
of other foits in Candeish, were in the niteiest of 


sovereign and Ins ministers had lost all authority o\cr them , that 
the object of these killadars was to keep possession of Candeish, 
to ■which Holkar had relinquished all claim by his cession of that 
pro^’mce to the British, for the assumption of which I possessed 
his ■warrants , that they had tlic support of our enemy the ex- 
Peishua, ■who ■w’as in the Mcinity of Candeish with a large force, 
and that Ram Dean, a chief who had also wutbdrawn lumself from 
his sovereign, Holkar, ■was in full march to join them ■wutli 4,000 
horse and 2,000 infantry, and some guns, for the purpose of 
aiding them m their lawless proceedings, and of ^^olatlng the 
treaty ■wluch had been formed with the British power 

“9 It is thus c\udent that these killadars, among whom was 
that of Talneir, ■w ere in a direct state of open rebelhon , were ac- 
tuated by their o^w n personal mows of keeping to themselves a 
country which belonged to us , that they acknowledged no au- 
thonty ■w'hatever , and ha^ving placed themselves at the head of 
bodies of Arabs m opposition to all government, m a provmce 
which was at the time overrun ■with predatory horse, plunderers, 
and marauders, they could come under no other denommation 
than as the leaders of banditti, and were punishable as such 
“ 10 Such was the state of affairs on my reachmg Candeish. 
The inhabitants of the country, however, were aware of the ces- 
sion of which I had come to take possession, and acknowledged 
the Bntish authority On my amval at Smdwali, the killadar of 
that fort, who was not of the confederacy, satisfied himself of my 
powers, and yielded up his fort , but, shortly after this, it "was 
reported to me by the zemindar of the country I was then passmg 
through, that the kiUadar of Talneir, which was the next fort on 
my route, was determmed to resist the orders for him to give up 
his fort, which he understood I had from Holkar , and on pro- 
ceedmg further the accuracy of this report was proved, for the 
sick with the advanced guard of my army, whose hue of march 
unavoidably lay under the fire of the place, were actually fired 
upon On inquiry, I found that the kdladar had known of the 
cession some time before, but had made every preparation to 
commit hostihties The pubhc functionaries and inhabitants of 
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mSTOBY OF THE 


THAP XXV the admnustnition ■which had been superseded by 
the battle of Mahidpore, that their so'rereign and 


tte toTn met me on the roed a few tnilwi firom the and 

gare thu information* etatmg at the mnw rimpi then* oth entire 
tnbmmioQ to the Bntuh aothontj' 

1 1 Notwithstanding thnt anwarranlable qq mj troopa 
at a period of entire pteace with Hdkar when the detachmoit 
wai pcflceablj p r otTedm g on its march with the fid. of the army 
and afterwards on the mam body with my head qnarteri when it 
came up ercy opporUmity was giren to the kflladsr to withdraw 
hmiKelf from the cmmnal league into which he had entered and 
to obey the orderi of FfnTl-Br which had been itcognixed at Sind 
wah* and were acknowledged fay the people of the town and 
country A letter was p rep ar ed by my orden to his address* 
and ffitrosted to the care of one of my puhho hircArrahs drawing 
hts attenti on to the peace of the British with HoBmr and of the 
ce ssion made by it infonmng hnn that Holkar s order for the 
etnrender of the fort of Tahuer was m rnypowcoirm, and ca Jltn g 
on him. to eend out eome person to ernTmofi and reeogmxe it be 
fore noon and then to obey it and bemg myself •mphle as 
before stated* of the plans of the IdDadar and the confederacy 
he had entered Into he was farther expressly apprised* that if he 
refused obedience to his soT erejg n s order and resisted* be and 
his gamson would be considered as rebels and treated as such* 

12 'The wen ascertained rebellion of the IdDadar the smaD 
body of tr oopa then compoemg the Bntish force under my per 
sonal command not ei rp gdm g 3 QOO regulars of erery arm and 
as many rrregolar horae and die fontudshle oppcmticin it might 
hare to encounter from the combination of the sererml IdDadars, 
if not checked as well os from the ex Peshwa and ha army and 
Bom Deen and his force before noticed* and erentually frnm other 
disaffected chiefs who had deserted Holkars goremment and 
were then plnndenng his dftminifws m Hindoostin rendered this 
threat at that moment a measure of expediency and to prondc 
against any ID treatment the deputation might receire as pic 
renting the dehrery of the letter another Tnwn an InbaWtnnt of 
the town Tolontarily accompanied the bcurer of it to whom the 
contents were twice read* and who was mode to understand them 
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hiR new adviscis had no control ovei them ; and chap xxv 
that though acting in accordance with the wishes of 

well, Autlv directions from me, m the event of the lurcarrah not 
being allowed by the killadar to dclner the letter, he was to pre- 
sent himself to the killadar, ns officially deputed by me, and 
clearly to gi\ e to him a message corresponding w itli the letter, 
and to inform him, that the letter lie had refused to receive w as 
precisely to that effect, and to require his answ'er 

"13 Tlie only return to this communication from the killadar 
w as the contmuaiicc of his fire, and the detention in his fort of 
the persons w ho had been deputed b)’’ me 

" 14 Some hours afterw’ards, and just before the place w'as 
finallj’^ earned by assault, the lurcarrah returned, stnppcd of his 
clothes and robbed, and stated that he had escaped from the fort 
when the gamson w'cre retiring from the outer works, and that 
the killadar would not receive his letter It subsequently ap- 
peared, that his compamon had been successful m fulfilhng his 
duty, and had delivered distinctly the message corresponding 
wuth the contents of the letter, and executed his commission per- 
fectly 

" lo It was at betw'cen seven and eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing when these persons w’ere sent into the fort by me, and w'hen 
the killadar received my communication requinng him to cause 
his owm people to examine and recognize the order from HoUcar 
before noon , that time expinng, and recemng no answer, or any 
return but his fire, it w'as evident that he mtended to contmue his 
resistance 

"16 At about twelve o’clock, by w'hich time four hours had 
been allowed to the killadar to consider and desist from his lawless 
proceedmgs, our battenes opened for the first time The determi- 
nation on my part then was, to carry the fort by assault, if neces- 
sary The enemy’s fire had done considerable mjury to my troops, 
some of whom were killed and wounded by it, and there was every 
prospect that more casualties must occur before the day was over, 
the whole of which resulting, not from an action with a public 
enemy, but from the unprovoked and criminal fire from a person 
who had placed himself at the head of a body of Arab foreigners, 
not contending for his country’s nghts, or havmg any legal end 
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HISTORY OF THE 


CHAP XXV the party then lately dominant mHolkar s camp they 
were actmg m opposition to the orders of those who 

to gmn but actmg In Tiolatioo of crery law and of the treaty of 
hia soTemgn« agauut whom he waa rebellmg 

17 The InlliHar had nnwmljprted him«<»lf to iTI ammty 
of the law* of war be had djaregaitlcd the ajr^ple brnA and w um 
mg given him, and be had done my troopa irreparable mjirry 
theref o re the adjutant general, to whom my orden were then 
fonuahed wu matracted that nothing lem than oncotidxtional 
inrrender would be receired that the Irres of the gamion ibould 
be gUBimnteed that no proimse wbaterer could be gmn to the 
IdTladar for hit but that he would be held pereonaUy enawenible 
for hu act»< 

“ 16 It appeared from the adjutant-generals report, that a 
man oazne out bom the fort at about three o dock and inquired 
whether terms would be gbto end that the reply of the adjutant 
general correrponded with tua orden and there bemg no appear 
anoe of aoi tender for upwards of an hour iftErwards the detach 
menta selected for the aaaanlt, commanded by hlajor Gordon, of 
his Majesty s Royal Scots, mored forward- After they bad got 
through two of the gates, and were adtancing through the wicket 
of the third, sereral people, who were s uppo sed to he banians 
escaping, out of it at the same time the storming party 
did not pause In its progre ss , and these people it tppeiired were 
fobeequently placed under a guard. 

“19 The fort was Tciy Boon earned after the horrid treachery 
at the last gate, fay which M^or Gordon and Captain M a egregor 
both of his Mqjesty s Royal Scots were murdered and Lneute 
nant'Colouel Maegr^or Murray most desperately wounded with 
diggers and spears ss weQ as some other officers and men kiSed 
and wounded. It was only now found by the adjutant general 
that the killadar had left the fort and discorcrcd thwt he was 
among the people obore alladcd tn ; and so far from any surrender 
hsTing been made at tho tune that those persons came out, the 
unpressioD on the adjutant goicial, who was psisting by was 
that they were some banians endeaToonng to arert the conse- 
quences of the Btuiin by an escape, and which seemed not impro- 
boble was the intentloo for had the killadar at such a Ute mo- 
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had succGeded to that party, and that in this point chap xxv 
of \iew the killadar and his associates were rebels ; 

ment, when the troops ere rapidly pressing forw’ord, intended 
to surrender, he would ha\ e come out openly, and made himself 
and lus intentions kno\TO, instead of concealing lumself m the 
Mmy he did He is represented at this time to have had no distm- 
gmshing marks of dress whatei er about him 

“ 20 The circumstances to 11111011 I have just alluded could 
not, of course, have come under my own personal observation , 
my final orders m ere gii en, as above stated, to the adjutant-gene- 
ral, on ordenng the assault, after which the troops advanced to 
the attack, and my information as to \ihat passed durmg it could 
only have been gained, subsequently, by the reports ofiicially 
made to me The adjutant-general, as well as the other officers, 
reported at the time what they hai e now committed to paper, and 
therefore the Honourable Court must be referred to Colonel Con- 
way’s statement for the detail of the circumstances relative to the 
kiUadar for which it has applied The Honourable Court will also 
find in Lieutenant-Colonel Murray’s statement a full account of 
what occurred at the last gate, from which it will be seen that 
the gamson showed no disposition to surrender, and brought on 
themselves the dreadful consequences which followed their trea- 
chery, and, however much they are to be lamented, were me- 
lutable Deprived of their officers, I may say by assassmation, 
the soldiers were without any authority over them to control their 
furious exasperation and thirst for revenge The killadar was, 
however, not charged with having been directly accessary to this 
treachery, though he was fairly responsible for all the acts of his 
garrison whom he had mstigated to resistance , and his separatmg 
himself from them just at the mstant of immment danger did not 
lessen his own personal responsibdity 

“21 I have endeavoured to place the Honourable Court in 
possession of the circumstances connected with the capture of 
TaJneir, and I trust that I shall have been successful m demon- 
strating that the resistance of the killadar of that fort was qmte 
unjustifiable m every pomt of view, and that all possible mdul- 
gence was shown to his lawless measures, mdeed more than jus- 
tice should have permitted He subjected himself by the laws of 
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maroBT op the 


CHAP XXT that though not ohaigeaWe with being directly nc- 
ceesoiy to tho alleged treachery perpetratod against 

■WAT m ttandmg an aasantt, after tJie patMnco obacrred toimda 
lum far many hozm to a reiTual of qnartar and io nugtiC hare 
been matantly proceeded with accordingly bat an opportunity 
was giTCzi him of bemg heard and a summary inveshgatun was 
held on him in his presence, as prtmdod for in leas extreme caaes 
mrolring capital ptmiahmant ; ha also was answerable with 2iis 
life for tho livea bo had taken among my troops viewing bim m a 
state of rebelhon to his sorereagn and Tiolatmg the treaty he was 
bound to respect his mhactum of it coold not be impoted to his 
soTcrcigii, because HoJkar was at peace with os and had mm 
manded him to obey It be had committsd boatihties without any 
commisaian from his sovere i gn, and was a public msTEuder and 
the consequences he entailed on hhnself thereby were similar to 
diose to which a pnute would be eapoaed. The injory done to my 
troops under these crrcumstances I had a nght, by the laws of 
war to do myielf and them justice for by my own power on the 
spot, whoi his peraou was secur e d t the hiUadar was acting alto* 
gether independently of Holkar whom he would not recognise 
and was pursuing his own Bchrmes To the whole of theso 
grounds I request your lordship will refer the Honourable Court, 
m reply to the 10th paragraph of their despatch. 

JJ3 The Honourable Court, in the prece din g pemgraph of 
thar letter banng tHuded to the case of Monxklla as one similar 
it bdioTCB me to explam with due deference, for their informa 
tion that never wme two casoa le» analogous t the kiPadar of 
MondeHa was actmg m persevering obedience to his sovereign • 
orderi and, in strict allegiance to btm and hia govenunent was 
defending hw fort i he also was under the immediate rcstimiot 
and coercion of chiefs sent by lus master but tbe kiPttdjir of Tol 
nor was ac t uated by very different motives j he was opposing not 
obeying HoBar s orders, and had entered the fort for that express 
purpose only fifteen days before it was token with all tho ortifi 
cers he could coUcct at a hme when It was generally known in 
the town of Tnlneir that Holkar had made peace with the Bntah 
and hod by treaty ceded the fortj and I will labmit, that as the 
inhabitants acted on this mformation it cannot be supposed that 
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part of tlie British troops, the killadar was respon- chap xxv 
sible for all the acts of his garrison, inasmuch as he 

the kiUadar was ignorant of it. There was not, therefore, the 
most distant evidence, or the most remote ground for surmise, 
that he \vas actmg lilce the killadar of MundeUa, under private 
orders from HoUcar, or under the immediate restramt of any 
chief sent by him , on the contrary, the very reverse was posi- 
tively proved 

“ 23 At the investigation I attended, and was assisted by 
your lordship’s pohtical agent and the adjutant-general Evidence 
was taken in the kdladar’s presence, by which it appeared that 
my commumcabon sent to him m the mormng had been dehvered, 
and imderstood by him and several others in the fort , that he 
was perfectly aware of the cession of Holkar, and that it was 
pubhcly known , that he was entreated by several persons not to 
resist m such a cause, but that he was resolved to do so tiU 
death , his resistance, and exposing himself to an assault, was, 
therefore, regulated by his own free wdl he was sensible of his 
gmlt, and had nothmg to urge m his favour The result of the 
mquiry was, the unanimous opimon (after the witnesses had been 
heard, and the killadar had been asked what he had to say m his 
defence, to which he rephed, nothmg) the whole of his pro- 
ceedmgs became subject to capital pumshment, which every con- 
sideration of humamty and justice urgently demanded should be 
mflicted on the spot 

“ 24 But although the deluded man had so completely for- 
feited his hfe, and justice to the manes of my brother officers and 
men, who had fallen victims to his lawless hostihty, called for 
some atonement, still my anxious desire was to save him from 
execution , for it is ever the most painful part of an officer’s duty 
to be driven to an act of seventy Impelled with these feehngs 
of mercy to a reduced bemg m my possession, a struggle sup- 
ported them for a time, but they were overpowered by considera- 
tions of humanity due to others, which it must have been deemed 
unpardonable m me to have neglected The hostile combination 
in Candeish agamst the Bntish authonty, already descnbed, was 
daily increasing m strength, and required an immediate check , 
the small force at the time with me was totally madequate to re- 
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mSTOBY OF THE 


CHAP XXV had instigated them to resistance , that he had done 
ranch mischief to the army nnder Sir Thomas Hialop, 

dtioe die leroral rebelGooii fbiinsKS a coatmiiaiioe of tbe 
of rMiitaacc, aeaiited by the ex Penhwm ■ army m the 
nagfaboorhood* and bodin of troope commanded by other 
expected mnat bare occasioned the loss of many lires and the 
most disastroiiB coneeqnence might hare occ or rtd to the Bntiih 
force s timely and jost of one of the confederacy -wma 

consequently mdupeneable md the Knarlwr of Talneir hsTmg 
been prored to be a fit subject for it, I bad no altematiTe but to 
make a painful sacrifice of my pnrate feehnga to tbe ceoae of hn 
manity and my cotmUy and the necessity of <■nrT.TT.piin bang tbe 
caac of T eii t opinion of the officers inth irhom I consnlted the ex 
ecntian was idnctantly ordereiL 

25 'Ihfl pumshment decreed Bgain&t tbe HPaHaT ^^as pre 
flcnbed by the laws of war end of nationt its mflictiaa was 
adopted becaitae mercy could not under the mrcumitances of the 
case, be extended i and the good effect the example prod uc ed in 
tbe cause of humanity and to the public mterats became u it 
wore, instiaitly apparent. 1110 confederacy of oppositicxi to our 
lawfol poisessiaD cf Candeiah was dmolred } tbe screral IdUadors 
till now in res is tance, yielded to HoTlmr i order and, m obedknea 
to itj delirered up tbe formidable peats m their posecaaum t the 
Feiahwa betook hHmwlf to flight i Ram Deen disappeared, and 
not anni-W life wss loat m the assumption of tbe ceasicsis of 
Holkar whereas had not an exHmple been made at tbe critical 
juncture ^tat It was mcalculablc bbodshed would mdubitably 
hare ensued and criminal as tbe Htladar of Tklneir was in 
e v er y way an omitSKm of example might justly bare been as> 
cribed by on authon^ flunHiaT as your lordship was with the 
■tate of pubBo affairs to a want of that Judgment end dedshn 
which they required should be exerted on such an emer gen cy 

26 In my your lordship has been pleased to place the 

entire charge of the nghta ond intereata of the Rritish guvaument 
in Candeiah the adoption of the measures which were necessary 
to secure and than consequently derolred on me our 

lordship is fully scnsihle of the peculiarly difficult and deCcate 
situation In which I was placed with the my smnll force then 
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and that the latter consequently acquired a right “ to chap xxv. 
do ” himself “ and them justice, hy his otvii po^i'er, 
on the spot,” hy hanging the author of such mis- 
chief ; lastly, that the hostile combination existing 
in Candeish against the Biitish authority vras daily 
inci casing m strength, and lequired immediate 
check ; that the small force at Sir Thomas Hislop’s 
disposal "was inadequate to the reduction of the foi- 
tresses in that plo^^nce -which threatened to hold 
out ; that had the malcontents obtained such aid as 
might not improbably be expected, disastrous con- 
sequences to the Biitish cause Mould have resulted ; 
and that, theiefore, it -was fitting to execute the 
killadar of Talueir by -way of example. Such ap- 
pears to be a fair summary of the defence of Sii 
Thomas Hislop — a defence distinguished by its 
■weakness not less than by its •wordiness. 

The fortress "was taken by assault, and accoiding 
to the la'ws of war, as they still exist even in ciauI- 
ized and Christian Euiope, the gamson of a place 
thus taken is not entitled to quarter. It is time, in- 

\ 

accompanying my head quarters , and as the whole of my pro- 
ceedings during that service, immediately preceding the rehn- 
qmshment of my command in the Deccan, whereby the province 
of Candeish, formidable from its obstacles to our possession, was 
reduced to the Bntish power within a very short space of time, 
have been honoured with your lordship’s unqualified approbation, 

1 rest satisfied that the same consideration will not he denied 
them by the Honourable Court and the authorities m England 

“ I have the honour to remain, with the greatest respect, my 
lord, your lordship’s most obedient and 

“ Most humble servant, 

(Signed) “T Hislop, Lieut -Gen ” 
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Hiffronr of the 


CHAP XXV deed, that those laws ehonld be freed from so savage 
and disgracefiil a provision ** The forfeiture of pre- 
tensions to quarter,** says the Marquis of Hastings, 
" -when troops stand an assault, is established by 
the lavTB of irar to prevent garrisons from wantonly 
subjecting besiegers to the heavy loss likely to bo 
suffered by troops exposed m advancing to a breach , 
a slaughter in which a gamson would, from false 
pomta of honour, always be tempted to indulge, if 
Impunity could be obtained by throwing down thoir 
arms when defence proved meffoctual ” It might 
have been expected that the Morqms of Hastmgs, 
himself a soldier, would have spoken with more 
respect of that feebng of honour which prompts tho 
brave to maiutam themselves at the post of danger 
and of duty to the last extremity It might have 
been thought that to the mind of the governor-gene- 
ral of India the recollection of the numerous in- 
stances, from Clive downwards, in which British 
troops m that country bad hold out when hope itself 
appeared to be lost, and had found their porsovc- 
rnnee rewarded by ultimate success, would bavo 
enjomed some hunt on the general approbation with 
which his lordship speak's of the sanguinary law 
under his notice. But greatly ns it is to bo deplored 
that m on ago which boasts Itself pre-oimncnt in hu- 
mamty and civibration, such a law should still bo per 
nutted to di‘»honour tho code of hononmblo warforc 
it is not to bo denied that at the fall of Talnoir it 
did exist and that oven up to tho present time it 
rcmoins n foul blot on tho character of niilitar} 
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jurisprudence. The question therefore is, can Sir chap xxv 
Thomas Hislop claim impunity under this provision^ 

In a place taken by stoiin, the infuriated ivanior 
•uho seeks only death on the walls which he has 
aided in defending, and the prostiate suppliant who 
thioiis douTi his arms in token of submission, are, 
by the remorseless sentence of the military code, 
alike destined to slaughter. In which of these 
predicaments Mas the killadar of Talneir found? 

In neithei AVhen the troops gained possession of the 
place, he was unable eithei to resist or to submit. He 
was a prisonei in the hands of the English, having, 
with several other persons, been intercepted in an 
attempt to escape at the thiid gate — the conflict 
which teiTninated in giving possession of the place 
to the assailants having taken place at the fifth. 

The question is, not whethei the killadar, if found 
within the place with his sword raised to stiike, or 
his hands uphfted for meicy, might, in either case, 
have been unhesitatingly cut down ; but whether it 
be lawful to put to death a prisoner whose sub- 
mission has already been accepted. It is said that 
the killadar never sui rendered. He never sm’ren- 
dered the fort, but he certainly sm rendered* his own 
person into the hands of the conquerors — ^not wil- 
lingly, indeed — ^he would have escaped had escape 
^been piacticable ; and this is so frequent a case, that 
if it weie established that mercy should not be 
extended where escape had been meditated, few 
would be entitled to it He made no conditions, 
and theiefoie had a nght to none He was in the 
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HISTOfiY OP THE 


CHAP nv ordinarj poaifaoa of a prisoner of ^var, but a ngbt to 
put prisoners to death is not recognised bj anj 
civilised state, and -n-henever such an atrocity has 
been perpetrated or suspected, it has called forth a 
loud and mdignant burst of condemnation It is 
urged that the killadar uas not knoun -when lie 
was made prisoner, that he had no apparent dis- 
tinguishing marks of digmty about him , but known 
or unknown, distinguished or undistinguished, his 
life was spared when it might have been taken, and 
by the &vour then shewn him, the honour of the Bri- 
tish government was pledged for his safety m the 
condition of a prisoner It was intended, it appears, 
to except the killadar from any amnesty that 
might be granted to the gamson upon what 
grounds such an exception could be jnatifiod is not 
evident , but whether it could be justified or not, it 
is clear that it could not be acted upon after tbo 
admission of the proscnbed party to tbo irapunlty 
from which It was intended to exclude him 

The strongest argument for the elocution of tho 
killadar — that founded on the lows of war — being 
disposed tho weaker will not require to bo 
discussed at great length. Tho charge of rebellion 
IS idle. One sot of ministeis had boon displaced 
from Holkar s durbar and another mtroduced Tho 
lallndar held with tho former, but bo professed 
to be the servant of Holkar, and it is ndiculons 
to magnify into rebellion his of respect for 

the party ^hicb tho provailmg current of events 
had floated into power Tho authority of tho sovc- 
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reign, M'lieii at a distance, is held so ligbtly m the chap x\v 
East, that if this Meie rebellion, it may be affirmed 
that no native state, of any extent, except when 
under British piotection, is ever fiec from rebellion. 

Even the ]\Iogul empeiois, in the zenith of their 
powei, Mere unable to hold their dependents in 
obedience, or to enforce their demand for tribute, 
except by occasional recourse to anus ; and under 
such a government as that of Holkar to expect that 
piompt and imjilicit obedience should be paid to the 
01 del's of ministers who weie even yet wondering at 
the events to whicli they owed then elevation, would 
be to indulge visions which all Indian expenence 
shews to be absurd. The nominal head of the state 
was a child and viitually a prisoner his years and 
his situation alike piecluded on his part any exercise 
of the will in political affairs. Fuither, if the kil- 
ladai were a rebel, his guilt should have been es- 
tablished by solemn judicial mquiiy. The con- 
sultation of two or three British officers taking place 
under circumstances of poweifiil excitement, and 
occupying only a few minutes, cannot be so called. 

That the killadar did not jiaiticipate in the unhappy 
occuiTences at the fifth gate is proved by the fact that 
he was at the time in British custody as a prisoner ; 
indeed, it is not pretended that he had any thing to 
do with this part of the proceedings, beyond having 
oiigmally instigated the gamson to lesist, and thus 
having made himself responsible for all that might 
follow This refined attempt to introduce construc- 
tive lesponsibihty could scaicely have been looked 
VOL IV 2 M 
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CHAP ixv for from a military casuist, and the charge certainly 
merits no answer That the killadar and his troops 
had done much mischief to the British troops was 
qmte true When men engage m deadly stnfe, 
they must and do bring much mischief upon each 
other mischief is the Tery instrument by which 
they seek to accomplish their purposes, and though 
those who suffer cannot but lament their misfor- 
tunes, they seldom think of foundmg on them 
matter of criminal charge against those by whom 
they are caused The soldier knows that to en 
counter hard blows is the lot of his profession 
and he does not deem those by whom they nro dealt 
worthy on that account, of suffermg an ignominious 
death The last class of arguments, thoso founded 
on the threatening posture of affairs, on the msufti- 
ciency of Sir Thomas Hislop s force to reduce the 
fortresses that held out, and on the disaffection and 
obstinacy of the kOlndare by whom they were de- 
fended, are arguments of mere expediency and be- 
fore their TaUdity can bo admitted, the Justlco of tbo 
measure m question most bo proved* It might bo 
Tory convement to bung tbo kiilndar of TaVniAr, by 
way of lesson to his brethren, but if not warranted 
by justice, the execution must bo placed in tlio list 
of crimes of tbo most atrocious dya It was pro- 
bably a regard to expediency a desire to make 
on example, and thus to frighten other kUlndars 
into submission, that mainly prompted tbo >'iolcnt 
act, the mcraor} of which stains the capture of To! 
ncir It Avould be a sacnfico of truth to deny that 
net to Iinvc been a violation of the la^Nn of war, niul 
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of the sacied piinciples of right It is one of the chap xxv 
few instances in which British conquest has been 
stained with cruelty or injustice 

With lespect to the occuriences at the fifth gate, 
although the British officers were loud m denouncing 
the treachery of the Aiah gairison, it is not cleai 
that their behaviour deserves to be characterized by 
so odious a name The Aiabs had asked for terms, 
but none had been granted oi offered, and theie is 
no evidence to shew that they intended to surrender 
unconditionally The fact of opening of the gate 
under circumstances which, from the confusion that 
prevailed, it is impossible distinctly to underatand, 
cannot be legaided as implying a piomise of uncon- 
ditional surrender It might be a meie in- 
tended to entrap a few of the assailants , but the 
testimony of Colonel Conway, alluded to in Sii 
Thomas Hislop’s defence, furnishes the more pio- 
bable mode of accountmg for what happened The 
Arab party were divided as to what was to be done 
One portion ’\\’’as in favoui of unconditional sur- 
lender, another was opposed to it. The gate was 
opened by the formei, and closed by the lattei 
Such a state of feeling and of action very naturally le- 
sulted fiom the condition in which the gairison weie 
placed, abandoned by their commandei and without 
any acknowi edged leadei This solution i emo ves th e 
chaige of deliberate treacheiy, and lendeis the lan- 
guage used on the occasion altogethei inappropiiate 

Tliat of Colonel Conway is, " I cannot say that the few' in- 
dividuals who were w'ltlnn the w'lcket w’cre Killed, they were 

2 M 2 
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CHAP XXV It IS gratifying to turn from such a scene as 
that at Talneir , and the narrative of the progress 
of events at Nagpore must now be reenmed 
The engagement provisionally concluded with 
Appa Sahib, after the evacuation of his capi 
taL, was confirmed by the govemor-geneml, and 
the resident was authorized to frame a defini- 
tive treaty on its basis. This was suspended by 
a proposal from Appa Sahib, to transfer to the 
British government the whole of the possessions of 
the state of Nagpore, he retammg only the name 
and form of sovereignty and receiving a certam 
share of the revenues. The proposal was rejected 
by the governor general, and tho original plan or- 
dered to be earned mto effect But before tho 
despatch conveying tho final instmctions of tho 
government was receaved by tho resident the state 
of crroumstances agom forced him to act upon tho 
dictates of his own sound and vigorous judgment 
The delivery of certam fortresses stipulated to bo 
surrendered was refused or evaded Mundela was 

mtmleTcd Bit Thoouis Hblop nyt dfpnred of tbor officers 
I may aay by aftnuainatioo. tbs toUisn were witbont any antbo- 
nty over them to control tbcir fonona exasperation and tbmt for 
re Tcnge." It ia remarkable that these words immediately sncceed 
the fbUowmg Tlie Honoonble Coert will also find in liente- 
nant>CoIonel blorray s statement a foil accemnt of what ocemred 
at tbs last gate Crom which it will be eeen that the garrison 
shewed no ffispoaitum to sonrender and bnraght on themselres 
the dreadful conseqnences which followed tbor treachery and 
[which] bowercr mnch they are to bo lamented were meritable. 

If tbs garrison shewed no disposition to surrender ” there wta 
no treachery and no assassinatxm ” 
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one of these. When the ordei for its surrendei chap.xxv 
arrived from Nagpore, the rajah’s ministers requested 
that a httle time might be allowed for the evacua- 
tion of the fort, in order that persons might be sent 
to settle with the gamson, and thus prevent any 
demur to the dehvery of the foit, under the pretence 
of arrears being due. A person deputed from Nag- 
pore ostensibly for this purpose arrived at Mundela ; 
but the surrender was still deferred, under the plea 
that an order had been received to make the collec- 
tions for the year from the peiguimahs dependent 
upon Mundela, and to pay the garnson with the pro- 
duce. The resident having brought the subject to 
the notice of the rajah’s mimsters, they stated the 
Older in question to be, that payment should be 
made from the revenue already collected, and suffi- 
cient for the purpose. As a part of the territory 

from which the revenue was to be drawn was ac- 

» 

tually occupied by the British troops, and nothing 
could be obtained from the remainder but by gioss 
extortion and oppression, the resident authorized 
the payment of the garnson from the British trea- 
sury, and Majoi O’Bnen proceeded with a small 
escort to Mundela to make the necessary arrange- 
ments On the arrival of this officer, various com- 
mumcatious passed between him, the killadar of the 
fort, and the person deputed from Nagpore, pio- 
fessedly foi the purpose of setthng the arrears 
These commumcations appeared to piomise a satis- 
factory adjustment, and Major O’Brien was m ex- 
])ectation of being put m immediate possession of 
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CHAP XXV the fort Instead of this resnlt, the British com- 
mander, on the third morning after his omval whilo 
nding near the place, found that the garrison during 
the mght had sent over the Nerbudda about four 
hundred cavalry, with four thousand infantry and 
four guns The cavalry advanced upon him, and 
the guns opened , but he was enabled, with his 
small escort, to reach his camp in safety, the 
enemy, whenever they approached, bemg success- 
fully repelled 

In consequence of this treacherous proceeding on 
the part of the killadar of the fort, lliyor Grenemi 
Marshall, with a considerable force, was ordered to 
advance upon Mundela but before this could be 
effected Nagpore became the scene of a bloodless 
revolution- The retention of the fortresses in defi- 
ance of the provisions under which they were to be 
surrendered and notwithstandmg pnbho orders hod 
been given for their dehvery was traced to secret 
orders of a contrary purport — a feet suspected at an 
early period by the resident, and ultunately placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt In addition to 
these circumstances, Mr Jenkins received informn 
tion that an mtercourse was kept up with the 
Pcishwo, and that the rtyah held secret conferences 
mth persons hostile to the influcnco of the Bntish 
government wlulo those who entertained friendly 
feelings towards it were regarded ^vlth aversion 
Rumours of the rajah moditatmg an escape uert 
goiioml it vTis understood that one of the disafTcctod 
chiefs had rcccncil a sum of mono for the levy of 
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tioops ; and attempts Aveie made to inteicept tlie chap xxv 
progress of supplies intended foi the British force. 

Eveij thing conspued to shew that Appa Sahib was 
iiretiievably leagued with the enemies of the British 
power. New and incontestable proofs of the lajah’s 
treacheiy continually occmied, and weie multiplied, 
till it became evident that extreme measures could 
no longer be postponed without compromising the 
honour and safety of the Biitish government The 
resident now acted with his usual vigour, and ar- 
lested both the rajah and his confidential mimsteis. 

This bold step was accelerated by the discovery of 
facts which impressed Mr J enkms with a conviction 
that Appa Sahib had been the muiderer of his kins- 
man and soveieign, Pursagee Bhooslay, formerly 
Rajah of Nagpore At the time of Pursagee’s death 
Ml Jenkins had been led to suspect this , but cii- 
cumstances having mduced him m some degree to 
moderate his suspicions, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing satisfactory proof of the suspected fact bemg 
apparently insurmountable, no measures were taken 
m consequence. Such additional information was 
now acqmied as led to a conviction of Appa Sahib’s 
guilt His arrest took place on the 15th of March A d isis 
Subsequently he was declaied to be dethroned, 
and this step was followed by the elevation to the 
musnud of a descendant of a former rajah by the 
female Ime As soon as a sufficient escoit could be 
obtained, Appa Sahib was sent off to the Biitish 
provinces, and provision was made at Allahabad for 
his leception and custody. 
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CHAP XIV General Marsliall having amved before Mtm- 
dela, proceeded to erect battenes, which being com- 
pleted were opened by dayhght on the 26 th of 
A-D 1818 April They were answered by s spmted fire from 
the whole of the enemy s works. After several 
hours battering Lieutenant jHoLersgill, with great 
gallantry, proceeded to nscertam by personal m 
spection the effect produced, mountmg with the 
assistance of his hircarmhs, to the top of the breach , 
from which, after making his observations, he re- 
turned with so ^vournble a report, ds Induced Gene- 
ral Marshall to make immediate preparations for 
storming the works. The necessary dispositions 
having been made, Captam Tickell, field onginoer, 
exammed the breach, and at half-past five o clock 
the signal was given to advance The storming and 
supporting colnmns, both under the direction of 
Bngadiqr General Watson, moved forward tho 
breach was instantly mounted and carried, and in a 
very short time the town was m tho possession of 
the assailants. The troops wore immediately pushed 
forward to the fort, and at daybreak on the 27 th 
the garri^n came out unarmed and quietly surren- 
dered themselves At midmght a small boat had 
been observed crossing the nver, with four persons 
by good managemont on tho part of one of tho ad 
vimeed posts they were secured on landing, and one 
of them turned out to bo tho killndar of tho fort, 
Tho governor-genomi had given orders that, if 
taken tho killadar and other principal officers 
should bo unmodiotoly brought to n drum head 
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court-martial, and that any punishment that might chap xxv 
he awarded by such tribunal, whether death or im^ 
prisonment mth hard labour, might immediately be 
earned into effect. 

It would be difficult to shew that these orders 
were consistent either with discretion or with a 
regard to the usages of war. They appear to have 
been an ebullition of that infirmity of temper which 
shadowed the high character of the Marquis of 
Hastings.* The orders were so far followed, that 
the killadar was brought to a court-martial, charged 
with rebellion and treachery. He was acquitted of 
the charge of rebelbon, on the proper ground of his 
havmg acted under the orders of the Nagpore go- 
vernment. The charge of treachery arose out of 
the attack on Major O’Brien Of this the killadai 
was also acquitted, the majoi declaring his belief 
that the prisoner was not concerned m the attack 
upon him This appears a somewhat refined view 
of the matter. If the attack were an offence 
against militaiy law, it could be of httle importance 
whether the killadar were personally engaged in it 
or not, as it must be qmte certain that tlie move- 

The marqius seems to have regarded the hanging of contu- 
macious kdladars as a very laudable proceedmg whenever it could 
he resorted to The case of the killadar of Mundela was referred 
to m the correspondence on the proceedings at Talneir , but Sir 
Thomas Hislop, mstead of repaymg the governor-general’s support 
of himself, declared that the cases were not parallel — that the 
killadar of Mundela acted under the orders of his government, 
while the kiUadar of Tahieir was in rebelbon , thus passmg sen- 
tence of condemnation on the governor-general’s proposal to hang 
the former personage 
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CHAP xxT ment of the gamson must have taken place with 
his cogmnmco and sanction but the court must 
have been aware that they had no proper jurisdic- 
tion m the case, and that conviction and punish- 
ment under such circumstances could not be justi- 
fied Another officer was put on tnab charged with 
abetting his superior , but be, of course, shared the 
impumty of his prmcipal 

The surrender of Chouragurh, another fortress 
which was to be ceded to the Bntish government, 
was postponed by the same bad faith which had 
delayed the dehvery of Mundela, and the pretence 
was the same — time was asked to settle the arrears 
of pay due to the gamson , bnt the kjUadar soon 
assumed a posture of direct hostihty A body of 
men armed with matchlocks salhed from the fort 
to attack a British force under Colonel Mao hlo- 
rme, and the gamson systematically plundered the 
villages winch had been placed imder the Bntish 
government. A body of about five hundred, em- 
ployed m the latter occupation, were attacked and 
put to flight by a smaU detachment under Jlnjor 
Richards Ail^ the reduction of Mandela, tho 
division under General Watson was ordered to 
march to Chouragurh but before tbcir arrival tho 
fort and adjoining town wero evacuated and posses- 
sion taken by Colonel Mac Monno. 

The continued disturbances in Nngporo had in 
duced the resident to call for tho advance of Colonel 
Adams s force from Iloosiugnbad whore it liad ar 
n\cd m tho beginning of ^larch, after being era 
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ployed beyond tlie Nerbndda Ho accordingly 
maiclied for the city of Nagporc, winch he leached 
on the 5th of Apiil, and having halted there on 
the following day, resumed his march on the 7th for 
Hinglmnghiit, wheie he arrived on the 9th There 
he Mas joined on the 14th by a party mIucIi he had 
detached under Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, to inter- 
cept an appiehonded attempt of Bajee Rao to enter 
Chanda Little has been said of the movements 
of Bajee Rao, foi it would have been alike tedious 
and unpiofitable to follow minutely Ins toituous 
flight After the battle of Ashtee he Avandered m 
almost every direction, in continual diead of some 
poition of the Biitish force On the 13th of Ajnil 
he became aware of the position of Colonel Adams’s 
force, and to avoid him moved to Soondee On the 
16th he was alarmed by intelligence of the appioach 
of Geneial Doveton, and made preparations for 
fljTng. On the 17th Colonel Adams came suddenly 
upon him, after a fatiguing maich ovei a most difll- 
cult country An action ensued, m which the 
Peishwa was completely routed, with the loss of 
seveial hundred men, four brass guns, thiee ele- 
phants, nearly two hundred camels, and a vanety of 
valuable property The Peishwa himself had a nar- 
row escape, the palanquin m which he had been 
borne having been taken immediately after he had 
left it to seek safety by flight on horseback Hotly 
pursued by General Doveton, the Peishwa fled to 
Oimekaii, where, overcome by fatigue, privation. 




CHAP XXV. 

A D 1818. 
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CHAP ixy and terror, hia army broke np and the fngitiyo 
pnnce waB abandoned by most of hia eirdaiB. 

After dispersing the army of the Peishwa at Soon 
dee, Colonel Adams returned to Hmghunghnt, to 
prepare for laying siege to Chanda, a strongly forti- 
fied city m the Nagpore temtory, said to be equal 
m sme to the capital He appeared before it on the 
A. D 1818. 9th of May, with a thousand native cavalry a troop 
of horse artillery one-half being Europeans of the 
Madras establishment, the remainder natives, of the 
Bengal establishment, a complete company of Eu 
ropean foot artillery partly provided by Bengal, 
partly by Madras, three thousand native mfentry 
two compames of pioneers, one from the Bengal, 
one the Madras establishment, and two thon- 
eand irregular horse, with three eighteen pounders, 
four brass twelve-pounders, six howitzers, and twelve 
sii-pounders. 

Chanda is situate between two small rivers, which 
unite at a distance of about half a mile from its 
southern extremity On the north is a deep and 
extensive tank, beyond which are some hills, com 
mondmg the place, at a distance of nmo hundred 
yards. Between them and the fort are thick groves 
of trees On tho oast fiice ore suburbs IntersporBcd 
witli trees and soparoted from tho town by one of 
the rivers, and opposite to tho south-east angle, dis- 
tant about seven hundred and fifty yards, are other 
hills, beyond which tho Bntish encampment ^vns 
fixed Within tho place, equidistant from tho iiortli 
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and soutli faces, but nearer the eastern than the chap xxv. 
western wall, is situated a citadel : the rest of the 
interior consists of straggling streets, detached 
houses, and gaidens. The walls aie of cut stone, 
well cemented, and from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
and SIX miles round. They are flanked by round 
towers, capacious enough for the laigest guns ; and 
as the direction of the walls is fiequently broken, 
and they aie surmounted by a high paiapet, an ef- 
fectual enfilade of them is not practicable. Eighty 
guns of large cabbie were mounted, and the garrison 
consisted of two thousand men. 

At night, on the 13th of Apnl, the fimt battery a d isis 
was completed. It was erected on the southern 
hill, and admitted one eighteen-pounder, two how- 
itzers, and one six-pounder. The chief point of at- 
tack had not at this time been selected, and this 
battery was intended, says Colonel Blacker, “to 
amuse the enemy, while the necessary collection of 
matenals for the siege was in progiess.”"^ Shells 
and red-hot shot were thenceforth thiown into the 
town, but with little effect, while the fire was re- 
turned by the garason with no greater Coincident 
with the opening of the batteiy, a foice, consisting of 
a battalion of Bengal light infantry and a squadron 
of cavalry, under Captain Doveton, was established 
in a suburb lying south-eEist of the city. Four days 
were spent m reconnoitermg, and the south-east 
angle being finally selected for breaching, on the 

* Memoir , from winch work the minute descnpbon of Chanda 
18 derived 
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CHAP XXV niglit of tho 17th of April a battery of four tivclvc- 
A.D 1818 pounders viifl constnicted witlim four hundred jards 
of that point In addition to this, a howitzer bat- 
tery was erected on the capital of the south-east 
angle, at a distance of six hundred yards, and a bat- 
tery of three six-pounders on the prolongation of 
the eastern face distant four hundred yards Tlireo 
of the enemy a guns were dismounted, but beyond 
this the effect of these batteries seems to have been 
unimportant Dnrmg the night of tho 18th tho 
breaching battery of three cightoeu pounders was 
completed within two bnndred and fifty yards of tlie 
angle attached and at daybreak on tho following 
mommg it opened At four m the afternoon tho 
breach was practicable, but tho assault was dolayed 
till the foIIowiDgmoming Dunng the night, hon- 
OTor on incessant firo was kept uj> in order to de- 
feat any attempt made bv tlio gamson to form a 
retrenchment Lieutenant Colonel Scott ^nis ap- 
pointed to command the storming jiartr vhich con 
sisted of two columns. Tho right column was 
composed of four comjmnics of Bengal grenadiers, 
followed by pioneers with ladders, and tho first bat 
talion of tholOtb regiment of Bengal Native Infantry 
It was under tbo command of Lieutcnant-Colonol 
Pophnm Tho left column under Captain Brook 
consisted of fonr flank companies, followed by pio- 
neers with ladders, and tho first battalion of tho 1st 
regiment of hladras Native Infantrv Tlio first Int 
talion of tho 23rd Bengal and the first of the lltli 
Madras Native Infantry followed while with tlie ad 
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Yanced sections "was a detail of artillciymen, provided chap xxv 
with materials for either turning the enemy’s guns 
01 spiking them, A leserve, consisting of the Ben- 
gal light infantiy battalion, four troops of the 5th 
Cavalry dismounted, and two horse aitillery guns, 

Avas commanded by Major Claike. 

At bleak of day on the 20th of Apiil the stoiming ad isis 
party marched fiom camp, the heads of the two co- 
lumns being equally advanced They ariivcd at the 
breach without much annoyance, a tiemendous file 
fiom all the guns that could be bi ought to bear on the 
breach and defences having been previously pouied 
in for half an hour The gaiiison, howevei, weie 
found piepaied, and the heads of the columns weie 
assailed by a warm discharge of small arms The 
columns sepaiated, accoiding to a pieconceited ai- 
rangement, and took different diiections The right 
met with considerable resistance from bodies of the 
garrison, who, being driven back, appeared to cioss 
over and fall into the route of the left column That 
column, however, pursued its way, driving the 
enemy back as it advanced, and within an houi 
from the breach being passed the place was entirely 
occupied by the English The killadar, with about 
two hundred of his men, were killed, and about a 
hundred were made prisoners The rest escajied 
without the walls; some of them were inteicepted 
and destroyed by the Biitish cavalry, but fiom the 
great extent of the place, and the covei affoided by a 
thick jungle to the northAvard, most of the fugitives 
succeeded m eluding pin suit The loss of the Eng- 
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lish was smalls amoontuig only to twelve killed and 
something more than fifty wound6d> 

The circnmstancee attending the capture of 
Chanda exhibit nothmg very remarkable or strik- 
ing But the occnpation of the place was of vast 
importance, inasmach as it was the great citadel of 
the principality m which it was situated, and its 
possession was associated m pnbhc opinion with tho 
existence of the Nagpore state On tbia account, 
its fall to the force under Colonel Adams was an 
event highly favourable to British interests m Nag- 
pore A large amount of property was found in 
the city, having been deposited there for safety 
Nme lacs of rupees, which hod been buned in tho 
purlieus of a smgle palace, were discovered and dug 
out, a few days after the storm * Tho taste of tho 
natives of India for articles of European luxury 
was proved by the discovery of many such m tho 
captured city, and among them some of the ele- 
gancies and embelhehments which however highly 
valued in a more cultivated state of society might 
bo supposed to have but few attractions for Asiatic 
taste. Somo pictures, of European production 
formed part of the spoil of Chanda. 

The operations of tho Bntisli arms in other 
quarters were marked by much that would desorro 
recital, did space permit. A few only can bo no- 
ticed without extending this part of tho normtivo 
to a disproportionate length A detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel MacDowcll occnpicd in tlto 
* Colond Blocier « Memoir 
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reduction of various refractory garrisons in Can- chap xxt 
deisli, after obt-aining possession of Trimbuck and 
various other places, partly by force, and partly 
thiough the influence of the teiror imposed by 
then success,"^ airived, on the 16th of May, before a d isis 
Malhgaum, the strongest place in the valley of 
Candeish. 

The following professional description of this fort 
will convey a lively impression of it f “ The plan 
of the fort is quadi angular, having on one face and 
on half of the two adjoining, the iiver Moassum, 
which at this place forms a convenient curve On 
the opposite side is the town, which nearly en- 
compasses the lemamder of the foit, by appioach- 
ing the rivei at its two extremities The fort 
consists of two hnes of works, the mteiior of which, 
a square of about thiee bundled feet, is built of 
supenor masonry, and surrounded by ^ famse-h'aye, 
seven feet high, and a diy ditch, twenty-five feet 
deep by sixteen wide. The outer line is built of 
mud and stone, havmg flanking towers, and it ap- 
proaches within a few yards of the town on one 
side, and of the nver on the other It is only of 
moderate elevation, but the inner fort is sixty 
feet high, with a terre-pleine, sixteen feet wide, to 
which there are no means of ascent except thiough 
narrow covered staircases of difficult access ” In 
this place a large body of Arabs had established 

* The fall of Trimbuck was followed by that of seventeen 
other hill forts without resistance 

t Taken from the Memoir of Colonel Blacker 

VOL IV. 2 N 
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CHAP nv themfielves, actuated by a determined gpint of re- 
sistance to the Bntisln Their means of inflicting 
iiyury on the force opposed to them were not 
equal to the adTantages of their position Their 
guns were not numerous, and those they had 
were badly mounted, but they had matchlocks, and 
these, says Colonel Blacker “ in the hands of the 
Arabs, were sure of hitting their mark ” 

The British army was, m the first instance, 
formed at an angle of the town with its left on the 
junction of the nver Moaasum with another nver 
named the Gheoma, the pomt of junction being 
distant something more than throe hundred yards 
from the nearest parts of the town and of the oita 
del, but was on the following day mored to the 
right bank of the Moaasum, that riTer, then low in 
water bemg thus mterposod between tho British 
encampment and the fort. As soon os the materials 
wore collected, an enfilodmg battery of two eighteen- 
pounderB, one eight inch mortar and two eight- 
inch howitiera, was constmeted for tho south 
face, and another of two twelvo-pounders for tho 
west face Each of these battenos was distant 
four hundred yards firom the works, and at tho 
same distance was marked out a place of arms in 
tho centre of a grovo of trees, situate between tho 
camp and the nver At eight o clock on tho oven- 
A*D 1818 mg of tho 18th of May tho garrison made a sally 
on the coTenng party at tho place of arms, and 
directed thoir guns against tho two battcncs A 
reinforcement arriving from tho camp tlio attack 
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was repelled and the assailants driven back; but chap xxv 
the Biitish had to lament the loss of Lieutenant 
Davis, the commanding engineer. On the 19th the 
two batteiies opened, and were immediately an- 
swered from the fort by seven guns. A corps of 
infantry fiom Lieutenant Macdowell’s camp on that 
day took possession of a breastwoik in the rear of 
a village lying a little higher up the river, and at 
night repulsed a second sortie of the gamson. On 
the following day another attempt was made to 
dislodge the British party posted in the rear of the 
village already mentioned, the village itself having 
been deserted by the inhabitants and occupied by 
the Arabs; but the post had been stiengthened 
by the accession of two field-pieces, and the attempt 
of the enemy failed The fire fiom the enfilading 
batteries continued, but with little vigour from the 
scarcity of shot ; and some smaller guns were 
bi ought forward to make up, in some degree, for 
the slackemng fire from the larger, pieviously m 
batteiy The approaches were, in the meantime, 
advanced, and on the 21st a paiallel was completed 
along the banlc of the Moassum, containmg a bat- 
tery at each extremity: that on the left for thiee 
guns, raking the bed of the river; the other designed 
for breaching the opposed angle of the fort On 
the 22nd the bleaching batteiy opened against the 
towel’s, but with httle effect ; it was therefore after- 
wards directed against the mtemiediate curtain. 

One of the enfilading batteiies first erected was 
conveited into a mortar batteiy, and the othei dis- 

2 N 2 
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CB AP X XV mantled An additional post was estnbliglied on 
the bank, of the nver to confine the garrison and 
some field pieces were attached to it with a view to 
their being brought to bear on the gate on that side 
of the fort. On the same day it became necessary to 
withdraw the British camp four hundred yards, m 
conseqaence of tho guns of the fort having found 
its range. 

For eereral successive days httle occurred worthy 
of note, except repeated salhes by the gnmson 
which were invariably repulsed with spirit, an ex 
plosion Within the fort caused by tho fire of tho 
howitzers, and the arrival at the British camp of 
some seasonable remforcoments But thongli an 
accession of troops was very desirable, tho be- 
sieging force were even in greater want of artil- 
A D 1818 lery and ammunition On the 20tb of May 
tho breach was carried through the wall of tho 
mner fort, but by this time tho twelve pounder 
shots were all expended and every heavy gun was 
run at tho vent. The ndvonceraent of tho breach 
consequently depended on tho eighteen pounders, 
and for the supply of them a very small share of 
ammunition remained Every endeavour was now 
used to efieot a slopo on tho flanks of tho breach, to 
facilitate tho ascent of the terre^eme and shells 
wore thrown at mtervnls to prevent tho enemy 
constructing a retrenchment These objects having 
been pursued through two days, It was thougiit that 
an attempt to storm might bo made on tho 2fltli 
with a prolmbility of success 
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The parties foi the attack having been told off* on chap xxv 
the preceding evening, took up in the morning the 
positions assigned to them The column for the 
attack of the breach was commanded by Major 
Gieenhill, of the 17th Madras Native Infantry. It 
consisted of one hundred Europeans and eight hun- 
dred sepoys, who lemamed m the parallel on the 
bank of the nver. The column destined to storm 
the pettah was composed of five hundied sepoys 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Mathew Stewart, of the 
Madras Native Infantiy This column crossed the 
iivei lower doAvn to a pomt on the left bank, eight 
hundred yards from the walls The thud column, 
which was commanded by Major Macbean, of the 
Madras Native Infantiy, had foi its object the escalade 
of the outer wall neai the rivei gate. This column 
took post near the six-j)oundei battery uii the right 
bank It consisted of fifty Euiopeans and three hun- 
di ed sepoys Each column was headed by a party of 
pioneeis, with tools and ladders, and led by an engi- 
neei officei , and that of Major GreeuhiU was piovided 
with bundles of long glass, to be applied as might 
be necessaiy m filling up trenches These piepara- 
tions, however, pioved unavailing Aftei a waim 
fire of two hours from the breaclung and mortal 
batteiies agamst the point of attack, Majoi Gieen- 
hill’s column moved forwaid. As it appioached the 
outei wall. Lieutenant Nattes, the semoi engmeei 
since the death of Lieutenant Davis, ascended the 
bleach in fiont, and had no soonei attained its sum- 
mit than he disco veicd insuperable obstacles, the 
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CHAP XX? enfftence of which wns preTiousIj unsuspected 
He was in the act of pronouncing the word “im- 
practicable,” and warning back those behind him 
when he fell pierced by several balls the storming 
party not havmg noticed his signal continued to 
advance under a fire of small arms, by which their 
commander Major Greenhill, was wounded All 
doubt as to the result of the attack was soon 
removed by the unwelcome discovery that the lad- 
ders of the ossmlante were too short to be of use. 
CJolonel Macdowell consequently ordered the party 
to retire, which they did in exemplary order under 
a harassing fire from the enemy The attack nn 
der Colonel Stewart was more fortunate. He had 
gamed a considerable portion of the pettah when ho 
was jomed by Mtyor Mncbean, the object of that 
officers attack having boen found unattainable, and 
the umted force quickly succeeded m obtoimng pos- 
session of the entire town * 

* llie cauMS of tb« of the mam tttiuJc ore mrestigtkted 

with ■omemmatenenbj Colonel Blidter who b1m> enba^et freely 
the engmeenng ananjementj On a Bubjeot bo purely tcch 
meal, the opinion of thi» officer ahonld be stated £n his own 
words He sayi — The breach in the ooter wnD os has been 
seen, was only prachcahTe in it» direct ascent bat tbongb the 
descent on the other side was imprmcbcahle the height of nine feet 
wouM by no means bare accoonted for the disappeanmco of the 
ladders had not there been a trench excaroted withm to dqirirc 
them of a footing The enemy had likewiie out off the breach by a 
retrenchment fltnhed by two gnna which woiild hare been suffi 
cient to destroy the hi»Tl of tbe colomn had it attempted to de 
scend ( and the nnmeroos matchlocks of nncmiig aim placed 
behind work to pour a concentrated fire on the summit of the 
breach could not tniM whoerer exposed himself under such dia 
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After the failure of the attack on the 29th of chap xx 
May, it was resolved to du’ect the next upon a new a. d isi 
point. On the 1st of June the camp was removed 
across the Moassum to the vicimty of the Gheerna, 
which was close to its rear In addition to other 
reasons, the expediency of this measure was urged 
by regard to the season of the year, and to the pio- 
bable filling up of the Moassum by the approachmg 
rams, the effect of which would be to sepaiate the 
besiegers from the fort. Various preparations, un- 
necessary to be related in detail, were carried on 
while the British commander awaited the arrival of a 
battering-train from Ahmednuggur, which arrived on 

advantages A proof of this was seen in the fate of the engineer, 
who alone received seven halls, and wiU account for the precipi- 
tancy with which the ladders were dropt out of hand No pro- 
gress was made in filling up the moat beyond the small quantity 
of rubbish which fell from the fausse-braye, and, mdeed, its re- 
spectabdity, as well as its distance from the outer wall, was now, 
for the first tune, fully ascertained Of the inner hne, nothing 
but the upper part had been yet seen , and though the breach 
was a good one if it could have been approached, there was no 
way to get from it on the terre-pleme to the right and left, and 
the descent on the other side was stdl more difficult than that of 
the outer wall Under all these circumstances, it was esteemed 
fortunate that no lodgement was attempted between the twohnes, 
as it would have been attended with very severe loss, and ulti- 
mately useless , for the guns were unserviceable, the ammum- 
tion was expended, the sod so mixed with rock as to preclude 
mmmg, and the access through the bed of the nver so exposed 
as to render all communication from the parallel msecure Why 
this side, indisputably the strongest, was selected for the attack, 
remains unexplained with the death of the engmeer No reason 
has been suggested, except the existence of the tope of large trees 
on the bank of the n\ er, which afforded convement materials for 
the siege ” — Memoir, pp 327, 328 
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CHAP XXV the 10th of Jmie On thot night the mortars were 
A,D 1818 brought mto batteiy and on the following morning 
they opened & discharge, one effect of which was to 
fire a store of powder withm the fort The explo- 
sion threw do^vn from twenty to thirty yards of the 
curtam of the inner Ime A breachmg battery was 
soon ready to follow op the work of destruction, 
and was forthwith put mto operation The enemy 
were now alarmed and tendered submission upon 
terms. They were answered that nothmg but nn- 
condihonal surrender could be accepted The Arabs, 
however were from some cause apprehensive for 
their personal safety after surrender and hesitated 
to trust the fiuth of those in whose power they 
were required to place themselves. Fmding” 
says Colonel Macdowell, “ that trencher) on our 
port was suspected, and wishing to do away a re- 
port oil over Candeish so prejudicial to our cha- 
racter I did not hesitate in signingo paper, declanng, 
m the name of my government, that the garrison 
should not be put to death after they suirondered ” 
Nothing under the circumstances, could bo more 
judicious than tbo conduct of Colonel jMncdowcll 
but the concession necessary to remove the distrust 
of the gamson led to subsequent dispute. The na 
tive senbo who drew up the paper employed words, 
either by mistake, inadvertence or design whicli 
jiromised mduJgenccs never intended These of 
course, were claimed , and tho question of yielding 
or refusing them being referred to Mr Elpliinstonc 
lie m a spirit as wist os it uas liberal and ho- 
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noRrable, decided that tlie Arabs must be admitted celap xxv. 
to the adYantages Yrhich they had been led to 
expect ^ 

Before the fall of Malligaum, the once haughty, 
but now humbled, Peishwa, had ceased even to pie- 
tend to the exercise of sovereign power. He had 
wandered in every direction, and in every direction 
had met with disappomtment and defeat. “ His 
flight,” says Colonel Blacker, “seemed restricted 
within a magic circle, from which he appeared des- 
tined nevei to be emancipated. He fled twice to 
the northward and twice to the southward. To the 
westward was the ocean, and to the eastwaid, where 
the land was wide and contained well-wisheis to 
his cause, he had met ■with one of his severest de- 
feats Again he sought the north , and after a 
flight of seveial hundred miles, he found himself on 
the borders of Candeish, not far distant from the 
extieme pomt of a previous visit, but moie closely 
beset by enemies than on the former occasion.” 

The sudden dispersion of the several sirdais and 
their followers in various directions, aftei the signal 
defeat of the Peishwa by Colonel Adams, had ren- 
dered it difllicult to ascertain the couise of the 


* The unusual suspicion of the garrison on this occasion na- 
turally excites curiosity as to its cause Could it derive its 
ongm from what had occurred at Talneir? The language of 
Colonel Macdowell is somewhat remarkable It seems to imply 
that the suspicion extended beyond the garrison whose fears he 
was desirous of allaying — “ Wishmg to do away a report all 
over Candeish so prejudicial to our character ” Talneir, it will 
be recollected, was m Candeish 
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CHAP XXV Peiahwa himself, and both General Smith and Gene- 
ral Doveton were led into imjng tracks. But the 
meshes were closely drawn around the fugitive, and 
escape being impossible, he ultimately made over- 
tures of Hubmiasion to Sir John Malcolm, That 
officer, having asked the vakeel by whom the mes- 
sage was conveyed whether he thought the Peishwa 
was smcere m the proceeding, received an answer 
highly expressive of the opmion entertamed of the 
fiallen prmce by one who may be supposed to have 
oiyoyed opportunities of knowing him welL “ I 
should imagine,” said tho discreet officer ** that he 
must be smcere, for I cannot guess what po^blo 
ilIusiTO project he con now have left” His situation 
was indeed desperate, and was so felt by himself 
In an interview with Sir John Malcolm, which fol- 
lowed, tho Peishwa exclaimed, “ How can I resist 
now ? I am surrounded ' General Doveton is at 
Borhamporo , you are at Metowla , Colonel Russell 
at Boorghom I am enclosed ” After some inef- 
fectual attempts to obtoiu delay, m tho hope of 
raakmg better terms, be yielded to tho force of tho 
circumstances m which he was iilnced, and surren- 
dered to the Bntish government. 

Long hoforo this event it had bccu dotormined 
to depnve him of all sovereignty, and of this ho ^^ls 
appnied by Sir John Malcolm previously to his 
surrender The determination was just and wise 
The perfidy which had marked his conduct, and tho 
m^otcrato hatred winch ho Imd displayed towards 
tho British jKiwcr, rendered this course tho only one 
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consistent with prudence. If, indeed, additional chap xxv. 

grounds of justification were required, they would 

he found in the atrocious proceedings in which he 

had been implicated subsequently to his attack upon 

the Biitish residency His flight had been a career 

of crime, as well as of misfortune and sufienng. He 

had put to death two British travellers in cold blood, 

and committed other acts at variance with the 

usages of even semi-civilized nations. None but 

himself and his coadjutors in crime could lament 

his fall. 

The governor-general had resolved upon lestoring 
the house of Sattara to sovereignty The motive 
to this pioceeding was, that the Sattara Rajah was 
the descendant and representative of Sevajee, the 
founder of the Mahratta empiie, of which Sattaia 
was regarded as the capital. The Peishwa was no- 
minally but the vicegeient of the Rajah of Sattaia; 
he received the dress of investiture fiom his hands, 
and rendeied some other acknowledgments of de- 
pendency ; though practically the superioi had been 
the slave and piisoner of his heutenant ^ A portion 
of teriitory was assigned for the new, or rather re- 
vived, state of Sattara, and prioi to the suirendei of 
the Peishwa the prince had been pubhcly enthioned 
with much ceremony With the exception of the 
tiact of land thus appiopiiated, the Peishwa’s do- 
minions were annexed to the Biitish teintoiies, and 
he became a pensioner upon the British government 
In tliese few woids is lecouuted the end of a state 

* See vol 1 page 71 
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and dynasty -which had been regarded as the key- 
stone of Mahrfltta power 

The life of Bfyee Rao, its last head had been 
eventfoL On the death of his father, his brother 
and himself were alternately raised to the musnad 
and dethroned as rival parties gained or lost the 
ascendancy Bojee Rao was at last apparently fixed 
on the throne by the assistance of Scindia, but, 
shortly afterwords, he and his ally were defeated by 
Holkar and Btuee Rao arrived nt Bassem a fngitive 
and a wanderer Here he formed an alliance with 
the British government, by whose assistance he -was 
restored to a throne of somewhat diminished splen- 
dour but of Increased secnnty^ The magnitude 
of the fevoup might have been eipoctod to attach 
him to the interests of the power by whom it ^vas 
bestowed The geneml charnctenstlo of Onontal 
potentates is, however intense and unalloyed sel- 
fishness, and the Peishwas aSbrdod on instance, not 
an exception- His character was marked by timi 
dity his habits wore those of tho grossest sou 
suality, and ho manifested on utter destitution of 
nil honourable prmciplo His cowardice probably 
led him to suspect the intentions of tho Britisli 
govoramont to bo loss fnondly to^Tirds him thou 
they ongmally -wore his debasing sensuality Ictl to 
tho encouragement of despicable parasites, who at 
once flattered and ministered to his mccs and his 
total insensibility to those principles -which impose 
restraint on bettor natures made Idm unscrupulous 
^ Sec rot m. r®S® 277 
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as to the means employed for accomplishing his chap xxv 
ends From the time of the muider of Gungadhur 
Shastry, his course was that of a man rushing headlong 
to destruction. In addition to the qualities already 
mentioned, he possessed an unusual portion of blind 
obstinacy, which was eminently displayed in the te- 
nacity with which he clung to his 'wretched favourite, 
Tnmbuckjee Dainglia, in the hope of lendeiing him 
as serviceable a minister to his ambition and re- 
venge, as he had already been to vices of a ditfeient 
chaiacter. By this mad adhesion to a connection as 
dishonourable as its object was hopeless, he involved 
himself in a dispute 'with the Biitish government, 
from which he escaped, not indeed unharmed, hut 
still in a better condition than he had reason to ex- 
pect. Although the lesult of this attempt might 
have she'wu him the folly of his course, he lepeated 
the error which had depiived his throne of a portion 
both of solidity and splendour, and he lost all He 
descended from the rank of a sovereign to that of a 
dependent on the bounty of foieigners. The justifi- 
ableness of his deprivation can be questioned by 
none but those who aie resolved to see nothing but 
injustice m the conduct of the British government 
in India, nothing but suffeimg innocence m native 
princes If men have a nght to repel wrong by an 
appeal to arms, and to deprive their enemy of the 
means of inflicting injury, the moral part of the 
question, as regards the Peishwa, is decided The 
expediency of the proceeding is equally clear, and 
all that remains questionable is the propriety of 
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CHAP XXV annexing the forfdted domlnionfl to the Bntlsh ter 
ntones. 

There are persons Tfho entertain great apprehen- 
sions of the evils likely to result from the extension 
of our empire m the East , but those evils are 
never very clearly defined If the temtory be 
tolerably compact* it is not easy to perceive irhy a 
dominion extending through twenty or thirty de- 
grees may not he os secure and as well governed as 
one of a hundred miles. The probability mdoed, 
is that it will be better governed for all small 
settlements, at a distance from the parent coun- 
try, ore notononsly seats of the most scandalons 
abases. When the peace of India, and the safety of 
the British empire there, rendered it necessary that 
the Peishwa shonld cease to reign, throe courses 
were open to tho victors — to place on the throno 
one of the royal blood, — to place a stranger there, 
— or to incorporate the tomtones of the dethroned 
pnnee with those of tho state by whom ho had hocn 
conquered In making a choice among thorn, tho 
conquerors could not fairly bo expected to lose sight 
altogether of tholr own interest at the same time 
they were bound to pay dne attention to a subject 
rarely thought of by native sovereigns, — tho interests 
of tho people to bo govomcfd. Had tho British olo- 
vated to tho musnud some member of tho suhdncil 
Peishwa 9 family, ol! the evils of tho Mahretta 
confederacy would have been perpetuated, and 
Pooim would always ImitJ been a focus of anti 
British intrigue “Wo ba\o had full and most 
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serious proof,” said the Marquis of Hastings, “ that chap xxv. 
no distinctness of obligation will pi event a Peishwa 
from secietly claimmg the allegiance of the other 
Mahratta sovereigns ; and iirefiagable evidence has 
shevra. that the imphcit obedience recogmzed as 
due to the mandates of such a head of the Mah- 
ratta empire will operate in violation of every 
solemnity of pledge to us — ^nay, in despite of the 
individual’s feelmgs of attachment to us. Theie 
must, then, be no Peishwa. But om* abrogation of 
the title would be nugatory, were we to raise to the 
musnud a person whose indefeasible right by blood 
to claim the prerogatives of the Peishwaship would 
be acknowledged by eveiy Mahratta 

Such were the views of the Marquis of Hastings, 
and they were sound and just. The gratitude to 
be expected from a prince elevated to the throne 
by the favour of the British government was ex- 
emphfied in the case of Bajee Rao. Had the second 
course been taken, and a stranger been installed 
m the soveieignty, he must have been maintained 
there by British force, and the only difference be- 
tween this and the actual assumption of domimon 
would have been, that in the former case the go- 
vernment would be much weakei and infimtely 
more corrupt To the third course no objection 
appears but the vague one, Avhich is derived from 
the belief that all inciease of territoiy is an evil. 

This may suffice to settle the question with regard 

^ Letter from tlie Marqms of Hastings to tlie Court of Direc- 
tors, 20tli of April, ISIS 
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CHAP XXV to the interests of the conquerors As to the in- 
terests of the people to be governed, the question is 
still more easy of answer Whoever knows what even 
the best native government is, must be aware that 
on exchange for British rnie most ever be for the 
benefit of the people. Abuses may be perpetrated 
under the British government, but they are mostly 
traceable to the native officers employed, and if 
they take place under all the checks imposed by 
European prmclples, what must be their extent 
when the higher fhnctionanes of the state are as 
ready as the lower to participate in and profit by 
them? The truth is, that m a native state the 
government itself is but one vast abuse from the 
monarch to the pettiest retainer of office — no one 
even supposes that it exists for tho public benefit — 
It IS regarded as an engine to enable those who can 
get possession of it to gratify their own avarice and 
ambition It will require a long ponod to establish 
sounder views, and for years to come, no native 
government con be a good government. Tho ele- 
ments of good government do not exist. 

Two pomts in the oirangeracnt connected with 
tho fall of the Peishwa ond his territory appear 
open to serious blame Tho provision made for 
his support was exorbitant,* and with rcforcnco 
to tho example afforded by tho sons of Tippoo Sul- 

• Sir John Malcolm cngigcd tluU it ahoold not be lesa than 
ogfat lar^ bendea pronalonB for principal Joghiredan old od 
berenta Brahmina of rencmble rJa r ac tf r and rdigiona eatabGab 
menta founded and supported by the Peiahwa a fiunfly 
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tan most unwise This was the error of Sir John chap xxv. 
Malcolm The govemoi-geneial’s views on the 
subject of provision foi the deposed prince were far 
moie moderate. On learning that oveitures had 
been received from Bajee Rao, he addressed a 
senes of mstmctions to Sir John Malcolm, one of 
which pi escribed that the amount of stipend for the 
Peishwa’s maintenance should either be left open 
for the decision of government, or fixed at the 
lowest sum adequate to support him in comfoit and 
lespectability. These instructions did not arrive 
till after Bajee Rao had surrendeied, when Sir John 
Malcolm, having acted on his own responsibility, 
was no longer able to obey the oiders of the go- 
vernor-general, and when the latter could not, vith 
a legard to good faith, refuse to confirm the pro- 
mises of his officer. Sir John Malcolm warmly de-' 
fended his ovm anangement, urging that Bajee 
Rao’s submission, and the consequent termination 
of the war, might be regaided as cheaply pur- 
chased by the saciifices which he had consented to 
make , that the Peishwa might still have succeeded 
in eluding the British detachments by which he was 
hemmed in, maintainmg a desultory contest, and 
keeping alive the flames of war ; that the suriender 
of tbe prince in the manner m which it took place, 
and his public renunciation of sovereignty, followed 
by his march through the countiy in the appaient 
condition of a piisoner, was a more desirable result 
of the wai, and more calculated to make a useful 
VOL IV 2 o 
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CHAPjciv impreesion on the public mind, and on the Peishwas 
late snbjecte, than his capture or foil in the field 
supposing either of those issues probable. In re- 
gard to the large pecuniary proTision, Sir John 
Malcolm referred to precedent, represented the im- 
probability of a smaller sum being accepted, and 
contended that it waa not more than a suitable main- 
tenance for the PeiahiFE, nor lOcely to be employed 
m creating combinations against British interests 
The governor-general however was not convmced 
Recurring to the subject alter a lapse of four years, 
he said, To none of these propositioiis could I givo 
my assent , but, as already stated, I did not hesitate 
to ratify the terms actually made, however nnao- 
cordant to my own expectations.^ • 

The governor-general was not answerable for the 
error committed m this respect, and he acted m a 
spirit of honour and good laith m surrendering his 
own views, under *the circumstances that bad taken 
place Without his knowledge or concurrence. For 
the error remaining to be noticed he must be held 
accountable He was fully aware of the tenaclfy of 
the Mahratta confederacy, so long as a rallying pomt 
remained, round which association throw Its mystic 
interest. He saw that there must bo no Peishwn, 
either in name or m fact , for if there were, thoro 
would be no peace for India. He wisely dotormincd, 
therefor^ that there should bo none , but wlulo tlms 

* Letter from Harqm» of Hutuigi to Seott Committee 17tlj 
of October 182S 
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depriving Matratta intrigue of one nucleus, lie raised ch ap x xv 
from oblivion and neglect another. All the reasons 
which counselled that there should be no Peishwa 
piessed with equal cogency against the revival of 
the claims of the Rajah of Sattara. To sever the 
usurping arm, and at the same time to elevate the 
long drooping head of the Mahratta body, was not a 
consistent course of policy, the object being to de- 
stroy. The master was now freed from the domi- 
nation of his ambitions servant, and restored, in 
imagination at least, to the place which, according 
to the theory of the Mahratta league, was his right. 

It is not desirable, on general principles, to disregard 
the claims of rank in India, even in cases where they 
might be amuhilated without injustice. For the sake 
of preserving some useful gradations in society, as 
well as to cast over its framework a covering of grace 
and dignity, it is expedient to uphold the distinctions 
of rank and birth, where they can be upheld without 
producing private injury or public mischief. But 
the re-organization of the sovereignty of the Rajah of 
Sattara, the investment of that personage with ter- 
ritorial dominion and power, was not of this harmless 
character. The extent of territoiy assigned to him 
was indeed small, and the pohtical power very 
strictly hmited; but there was enough to afford 
stimulus to the wild visions of Mahratta fancy. 

The throne of Sevajee was restored, and though it 
could boast little of either power or splendour, it 
was to the Mahratta what Mecca is to the Mussul- 
man — a source of enthusiasm and hope. 

2o2 
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CHAP xrv The wretched ■pereon whose gmlty snbsemenc^ 
to a profligate maHter had reduced that master from 
a BOYereign to a captive was rendered too important, 
"by the extensive mischief which he caused, for his 
fate to be a matter of mdifierence. When the 
army of the Peishwa broke up Tmnbuokjee Dam 
glia retired to the neighbourhood of Nassiok, where 
he for some time remained concealed. After an at- 
tempt to make terms through Sir John Malcolm, 
which ended in nothing a body of horse under Cap- 
tain Swanston was detached from a distant station 
the selection being made with a view to avert sus- 
picion The detachment marched with so much 
rapidity that no intelhgence of their approach pre- 
ceded them, and they were, consequently enabled to 
surround the village where the fugitive lay Tnm- 
buckjee was rechmng on a cot when the gates of the 
bouse were forced, and the Bntish troops entered 
He had just time to fly to the upper part of tbo 
house and conceal himself among some straw From 
this covert he was taken without any resistance, and 
sent to Tannab, the place of his former confinomont. 
He was shortly afterwards sent round to Bengal, 
and lodged m tho fort of Cbnnar * 

The Peishwa subdued and under restnunt, his 
army dispersed, and Ins mimon and evil genius, 
Tnmbuclgee Damgho, onco more a prisoner to tlio 
British government, tho fearful course of oveuls, 
which had their origin in tho treachery of tho court 

* It wa» here he m» Twited by BUhop Hebcr whoec nc 
roant of hi* cfcapc i» quoted w a note on peget 42 j 42C 
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of Poona, niiglit be legarded as brought to a happy chap xxv. 
termination. At Nagpoie tbeie still remained 
much to be effected. On the 25th of June the a d isis 
new Rajah, a child only ten yearn of age, was 
solemnly placed on the niusnud But his place 
was not uncontested ; for Appa Sahib had some 
time before effected his escape As in most in- 
stances of the like natuie, theie appeals to have 
been considerable deficiency of ^ugilance in those 
whose duty it was to keeji the prisoner in secuiity 
Appa Sahib soon found himself surrounded by a 
band of adheients, who had anticipated his escape. 

The country remamed, until the year 1826, entuely under 
the Bntish government, and dunng the intervening penod its 
prosperity rapidly advanced under the able management of the 
Bntish resident, Mr Jenlons The precise nature of the relation 
subsistmg at the time between the two states it might not be 
easy to fix with any degree of precision In May, 1816, a 
subsidiary treaty had been concluded dunng the regency of Appa 
Sahib, but that treaty was dissolved by his almost immediate 
treachery and hostihty For this reason its articles have not 
been noticed in the text The provisional arrangement which 
followed was in like manner terminated by the contmued want of 
faith manifested by Appa Sahib Independently of these circum- 
stances, as the successor of Appa Sahib did not denve his claim 
from that prince, but owed his elevation to the choice of the 
Bntish government, it is obvious that he could claim nothing 
under engagements made with a party with whom he had no 
pohtical connection In 1826 a treaty was concluded with the 
Rajah, m which it is formally recited that the treaty of 1816 was 
dissolved by the attack on the Bntish resident and troops It 
must be taken, therefore, that for eight years the relations of the 
Bntish government and the government of Nagpore were not 
regulated by any formal engagement, but merely by an imphed 
understanding The provisions of the treaty of 1826 are obviously 
not entitled to be noticed here 
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CHAP XX7 Fjying to the Mahodeo tiU fresh nnmbers continned 
to flock to his standard, and relying, not without 
reason, upon finding a party in Nagpore waiting to 
support him, he, after a tune, proceeded to Chou- 
ragurh, and took possession of the fort without re- 
sistance He had at this time an agent at Borhom- 
pore engaged in obtaining Arab soldiers, an em- 
ployment at which Scmdia e governor in that city, 
08 might be expected connived* The desire of Appa 
Sahib to collect an army was opportunely favoured 
by the dissolution of that of the Peishwa. In addi- 
tion to his exertions to this end in other places, he 
maintained a correspondence with his connections in 
the capital of his former domimons. These laboured 
mdefatigably to enrol and organize bodies of armed 
adherents m the mtenor, while they supplied Appa 
Sahib with money for the collection and payment 
of troops on the frontier Their endeavours were 
further directed to undermine the fidelity of tho 
British troops, and to a certam extent they were 
successful So alarming were the various indica- 
tions of active hostility, that tfao resident felt it to 
be necessary to apply to General Dovoton and Co- 
lonel Adams for remforcements. Towards tho latter 
end of October, a combmed irruption of different 
columns into the Mobadeo hills, for tho purpose of 
ffurrounding Appo Sahib, was projected, and they 
moved accordingly Appa Sahib then flod, escorted 
by a body of horse under Ghetoo, the Pindony chief 
bat closely pursued He ivns overtaken near As- 
seergurh, a fortress belonging to Scindia, and ^vould 
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probably bave been captured, bad not a part of tbe chap xxv 
gariison salbed out to bis assistance. 

Asseergurb was one of tbe fortresses of wbicb, as 
a precautionary measure, temporaiy possession was 
to be given to tbe British government, under tbe 
provisions of tbe treaty concluded with Scindia in 
1817. Tbe troops, however, destined for its occu- 
pation were wanted in another quarter, and sub- 
sequently tbe course of events rendering it, in tbe 
judgment of tbe governor-general, unnecessary to 
enforce tbe claim, be determined to lebnqmsb it.^ 

Before this detenmnation was commumcated to 
Scmdia, Jeswunt Rao Lar, tbe officer command- 
ing at Asseergurb, bad committed a direct act of 
hostibty by firing on a detachment of tbe Company’s 
troops which bad occasion to pass tbe fort m 

* In an elaborate narrative of the transactions of this war, the 
Marquis of Hastings says, “ Rejoiced at being able to take a con- 
cihatoiy step towards Scindia by a relaxation of the conditions, I 
directed that the claim upon Asseergurb should be given up 
Why his lordship rejoiced m such an opportumty it is difficult to 
unagme, unless it were for the reasons which appear m the foUow- 
mg passage in Ihe paragraph immediately precedmg that from 
which the above quotation is taken “ That his highness [Scm- 
dia] had suhspnbed to the terms only through mahihty to resist 
was unquestionable No disposition to fulfil practically any of 
the provisions of that treaty which he could evade was to be ex- 
pected , and the fact of his havmg a secret compact ^vlth Bajee 
Rao, necessarily hostile to us, and thence promptmg a counter- 
action of our purposes, was clear from a variety of mdications 
allowmg no other conclusion ” These tv'o passages taken in 
connection afford a fine illustration of the habit of the Marquis of 
Hastmgs of affecting policy which seemed to challenge the praise 
of bemg generous and magnanimous. They occur m a letter to 
the Secret Committee, dated the 17th of October, 1822 
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CHAP XXV movmg to intercept the PeishTra, This was not 
allowed to interfere with the folfilment of the go- 
vernor general s mtenbon- The Marquis of Has- 
tings was magnammonslj disposed, and he caused 
an intimation to be given to Scmdia, that if another 
commandant were appointed to Asseergnrh, and Jes- 
wnnt Rao Lar should reins© to dehver the fortress, 
the place should then be reduced by the Company s 
troops and restored to Scindia without any charge 
for the expense of the siege At this time the 
governor-general was aware that Scindia was in 
friendly correspondence with the Peishwa, and that 
such correspondence was not even denied But, in 
hia own language, “ no more austere tone ” was 
adopted than had previously marked the intercourso 
of the British government with its perfidious ally 
“ My solicitude,” said the Marquis of Hostings, ** to 
bring mto confidential reliance upon us a prmc© 
whose sovereignty I meant to uphold stood upon 
its original principle of pohoy Conformably to 
those sentiments, the punishment of Jeswunt Bao 
Lar was left to Scmdia s own discretion ” The 
“ discretion ” of the treacherous chief was exorcised 
m forwardmg orders for the recall of Jeswunt Rao 
Lar from hia command, which orders even the gover- 
nor-general quahfies by the word “ ostensible ” Jes- 
vnont Rao lior well knew the precise degree of 
obedience that was expected to these orders, and ho 
was prepared with a never failing supply of excuses 
for disregarding them The coramandont was aivaro 
that he was ■wanted at his post to ensure the pro- 
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tection -wMcli lie had constantly ' afforded to the chap xxv. 
Pindarries "when harassed by the British forces, and 
to gratify his master by the exercise of such other 
acts of hostility to the British government as might 
be practicable His sally for the benefit of Appa 
Sahib was one of those acts of apparent insubordi- 
nation but real obedience. His conduct in this 
instance was brought to the notice of Scindia, who 
did not hesitate to issue out such orders as his con- 
nection with the Company’s government required. 

He duected that Appa Sahib should be given up, 
and he repeated his command for the immediate ap- 
pearance of Jeswunt Rao Lar at Gwalior to account 
for his contumacy. But the commandant did not 
obey, and the governor-general’s good opimon of 
Scmdia began at length to give way befoie the 
invincible perverseness of that chieftain’s servant. 

“ His shufflmg,” says the Marquis of Hastings, 

“ combined with other endeavours of Scindia at this 
jimctuie, awakened the surmise that there was moie 
of active duphcity on the part of the Mahai-ajah 
than we had been willing to believe ” Admirable 
as is the simple-minded credulity which reposed in 
easy confidence on Mahratta assmances, though con- 
tradicted by acts as plainly as acts could contradict 
them, it may be questioned whether (if it existed) 
there were not more of such a quahty than became 
the position of the governor-general of India. If it 
did not exist, the piofession of it was scarcely 
less mcousistent with that position.^ Under the 
* It IS to be recollected that the professions of confidence ad- 
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governor-general, or at least had but just been ac- 
knowledged, different corps of British troops were 
ordered to close upon Asseergnrh for the purpose of 
reducing it. Scindia pressed strongly that means 
should be taken for the punishment of the comman- 
dant Without reducing the fortress , and his conduct 
in this respect tended to confirm the suspicion now 
entertained by the governor-general as to his em- 
centy The course proposed was, in the view of 
his lordship, and it may be added must have been 
regarded by all other men, as so obviously impracti- 
cable, “ that it betrayed an interest in what was gomg 
forward beyond what could be accounted for by tho 
simple repugnance to have the notion of the fort s 
impregnablhty exploded.** This experiment upon 
tlio credulity or the moderation of the British go- 
vernment was unsuccessfoL The siege of Asseergnrh 
was determined on, and Scindia was required to 
furnish a body of troops to aid m the work This 
he could not refuse without on open breach of his 
engagements, and the required aid was consequontly 
furnished The Mahrotta, however, had tho satis- 

verted to were not mode to SciodiA. In political interccnxno it Is 
occaajonallv necesstry to Tnaftitam tn eppearuce amity vrbero 
tofptcion or more tofpuaon u entertsmed Nor in tmtH la 
there uw deceptioa in thn the appearance ia known by tbo 
opponte par ty to be only an appewnce and to indicate do more 
than a desire to avoid or to poatpooe a quarrel. Bnt the avowal of 

the Marqma of Haittnga a ombxlciice m Semdia la qooted from a 
letter eddreaacd to the anthonbea at home, to whom ho waa 
rtaponaibic. The letter ta that of the 1 7th of October 1822 tJ 
ready refared to. 
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faction of knowing that liis troops, being cavalry, chap xxv 
could be of little service in the conduct of a siege. 

The force assembled against Asseergurb was under 
the command of Brigadier-General Boveton, who 
arrived in the vicinity about the middle of February, ^ ^ isio. 
1819. He was reinforced from various quarters, and 
on the 17th of March was prepared to undertake an 
attack upon the pettah. Towards a just understand- 
ing of the movements for the reduction of the place, 
the following description of it by Colonel Blacker 
will be found serviceable : — “ The upper fort, in its 
greatest length from west to east, is about eleven 
hundred yards, and in its extreme breadth from 
noith to south about six hundred ; but owing to the 
irregularity of its shape, the area will not be 
found to be more than three hundred thousand 
square yards. It crowns the top of a detached hill 
seven hundred and fifty feet in height, and round 
the foot of the wall enclosing the area is a bluff pre- 
cipice, from eighty to one hundred and twenty feet 
in perpendicular depth, so well scarped as to leave 
no avenues of ascent except at two places. To for- 
tify these has therefore been the principal care in 
constructing the upper fort, for the wall which skirts 
the precipice is no more than a low curtain, except 
where the guns are placed in battery. This is one 
of the few hill forts possessing an abundant supply 
of water which is not commanded within common 
muge ; but it fully participates m the common dis- 
advantage attendmg similar places of strength, by 
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of an enemy, through the numerons rannes by 
which its infenor ramifications are separated In 
one of these, which terminates -mthin the upper fort, 
18 the northern avenue, where the hill is highest and 
to bar the access to the place at that point, on outer 
rampart, containing four casemates with embrasures, 
eighteen feet high, as many thick, and one hundred 
and nmety feet long oroBses it from one part of the 
intenor wnH to another where a re-entenng angle is 
formed by the works, A sallyport of extraordinary 
constmction descends through the rock at the south 
eastern extremity, and is easily blocked on necessity 
by droppmg down materials at certain stages which 
are open to the top The pnnoipal avenue to the 
fort 18 on the south-west side, where there iff conse- 
quently a double line of works above , the lower of 
which, twenty-five feet m height, runs along the foot 
of the bluff precipice, and the entrance passes 
through five gateways by a steep ascent of stone 
steps. The masonry here is uncommonly fine, as 
the natural impediments are on this side least d/ffl- 
cult and on this account a third lino of works, 
called the lower fort embraces on mfenor branch 
of the hiU immediately above the pettah The wall 
IS abont thirty feet m height, with towers , and at 
its northern and southern extremities it ascends, to 
connect itself with tho upper works The jwttaJi, 
which is by no means large has a partial wall on tho 
sonthem side, where there is a gate hut m other 
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quarters it is open, and suiTounded by ravines and 
deep hollows extending far in every diiection 
The force assigned to the attack on the pettah 
weie ordered to assemble at midnight on the 17th 
of March, and to move a short time afterwaids 
The column of attack, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fiaser, of the Royal Scots, consisted of 
five companies of that regiment, the flank companies 
of his Majesty’s 30th and 67th foot and of the Madias 
European regiment, five companies of the first bat- 
talion of the 12th Madias Native Infantiy, and a 
detail of sappers and mmeis. The reserve, under 
Major Dalrymple, of his Majesty’s 30th, was com- 
posed of the companies of that legiment not em- 
ployed m the column of attack, one company of the 
King’s 67th, one of the Madias European regiment, 
and nine companies of native infantiy fiom the fiist 
battalion of the 7th legiment, the first battalion of 
the 12th and the 2nd battalion of the 17th, with 
detachments from the 2nd and 7th Madias Native 
Cavalry, and four horse-aitilleiy guns The attack- 
ing column advanced along a nuUa lunmng parallel 
to the works on the southern side, till, arriving 
withm a convement distance of the pettah, they 
made a rusk for the gate, and succeeded in gaming 
it The reserve, in the meantime, m two paities, 
occupied points in the nulla by which the column 
of attack advanced, and m another running parallel 
sufiiciently neai to allow of them reiidermg eventual 
support Sii John Malcolm had been diiected to 
* Memoir, pp 414, 415 
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CHAP 3XV difftraot the enen^e attention bj operstioiis on the 
northern ode, and the duty ttba performed by a 
force composed of the Srd cavalry, the second bat- 
tabon of the 6th regiment Madras Native Infantry 
and the first battalion of the 14th, the firet bat- 
talion of the 8th regiment of Bombay Native In- 
fentry, sii howiteere, and two horse-artilJoTy gnns. 
The town was earned very eipeditiously, and with 
small loss, the troops finding immediate cover in tho 
streeta. 

In oonrse of the day a battery for six light 
howiteers was completed on the pettah, and directed 
against the lower fort. On the night of the 19th 
A D 1819 of March, the enemy made a sally upon one of tho 
British posts, which was considerably advanced, but 
were soon repulsed In tho conrso of the same night 
a batteiy for eight heavy gnns was completed. On 
the 20th at daybreak its fire opened, and hy tho 
evenmg had effected a formidable breach in tho 
lower fort, besides Inflicting senous injury on some 
of the upper works. On that evening tho enemy 
mode another sally into the pettah, and gained the 
TTiftin street They were repulsed, but the success 
was accompanied by the loss of Colonel Fraser, who 
fell m tho act of rallying his men. On tho mormng 
of the 21st an accidental explosion in tho rear of 
the breaching battery proved fatal to two native 
oflScers and about a hundred men. Tho disaster 
did not extend to the battery, which continued 
firing with good effect In tho afternoon a mortar 
battery was completed, and some shells thrown from 
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it. For several days little occurred deserving re- chap, xxv. 
port, except tlie erection, on the night of the 24th, 
of another battery, three hundred and fifty yards to 
the left of the breaching battery. Two other bat- 
teries were subsequently erected, one on the south 
side, to breach in a second place the lower fort; 
the other designed to silence a large gun on the 
north-east bastion of the upper fort. On the 
29th two batteries were constructed for an attack 
on the eastern side of the fort. 

On the following morning the enemy abandoned 
the lower fort, which was immediately occupied by 
the British troops. The batteries which had been 
solely directed against the lower fort were now dis- 
armed, and the guns removed from the pettah into 
the place which their fire had reduced. In the 
situation which had been gamed, the firing against 
the upper fort was speedily resumed from various 
batteries, aided by others below. This continued for 
several days, and so many shot had been fired that 
a deficiency began to be feared, and a reward was 
offered by the besiegers, for bringing back to the 
camp the shot previously expended. This expedient 
stimulating the activity of the hordes of followers 
which hover about an eastern camp, succeeded 
in producing an abundant and seasonable supply. 

The operations of the siege were vigorously pur- 
sued till the 5th of April, when Jeswunt Rao a.d i819. 
Lar expressed a wish to negotiate. Some inter- 
course took place, but the efforts of the besiegers, 
so far from being slackened, were increased. On 
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Dovetons head-qnarters, to endeavoor to procure 
terms, but in vain , and on the morning of the 0th 
a Bntish party took possession of the upper fort, the 
garrison descendmg into the pettah, and ground 
mg their matchlocks m a square of British troops 
formed for their reception. 

Thus terminated a siege, ocoupymg much time, 
occasioning a vast expenditure of motenals, at- 
tended with severe loss to the besiegers, and which, 
when conquered, was not to bo retained by the go- 
vernment under which they fonght, but to be given 
up to ScanduL Tho deceitful obiefUun was not, 
howe>er destined to enjoy the pnxe It was known 
that B^ee Rao had deposited m Aaseergurh jewels 
of great value, and the commandant was required 
to produce them He averred that they had been 
returned to the depositor, but this bemg disbehoved 
be was compelled, by a threat of sequestratmg his 
own property till tho jewels were produced, to ex- 
hibit tho Poishwas receipt acknowledging their re- 
turn This document was contained in a caskc^ m 
which an officer who stood by discerned a pnpor in 
Scindias bandwntmg Tho recognition of it ex- 
cited such visible confusion in the commandant, that 
it was deemed expedient to seize tho casket and 
examine its contents From tho examination, and 
from the subsequent admission of Jeswnnt Rao Lar, 
it appeared that Sciodia bad not only directed the 
commandant to afford all tho assistance in Ins power 
to Bajeo Rao but had also in«itructod him not to 
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surrender the fortress in accordance with the 
public orders issued, but to maintain possession 
of it as long as practicable. Upon this discovery, 
the governor-general determined most properly to 
punish Scindia’s duplicity by retaining Asseeigurh. 
This was notified to the chief by the British resi- 
dent, who placed in his highness’s hands the docu- 
mentary evidence obtained in Asseergurh of his 
perfidy. The communication was accompanied by 
an assurance that, in consideration of moie upright 
conduct in future, the past would be buried m obli- 
vion. This assurance was propeily given, seeing that 
no hostile measures were meditated. But on this, 
as on so many other occasions, the unbounded con- 
fidence in men’s good intentions which the Marquis 
of Hastings entertained, or affected to entertain, 
broke forth “ Since that period,” said his lordship, 
“ he has experienced a continued series of benefits 
and services, which I believe him to have appre- 
ciated justly'”’^ 

With the fall of Asseerghur ends the Mahratta 
war. The elements of combustion had been long 
in preparation, but they exploded, to the total 
rum of some of those who had aided in collecting 
the materials oi m filing the trains, and to the disap- 
pointment and discomfiture of all. The Mahratta 
confederacy was dissolved, and while some of its 
membei’S were pennitted to retain a contracted 
power, two mam limbs had been ruthlessly lopped 
away ; the Peishwa was a pnsoner, and the Rajah 
* Letter to Secret Committee, 17tli October, 1822 
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of Nagpore o homeless fbgitive The latter escaped 
from Aflseerghnr in the dlsgmse of a iakeer, to Ber- 
hampore. From thence he proceeded to Lahore 
■where he took np his residence, recei-vmg a trifling 
allowance from Rniyeet Singh- 

The Pmdames, whose ra’vages were the onginal 
cause of the military preparations nndertaken by 
the Marquis of Hastmgs, and who "with the ■vnnons 
members of the Mahratta confederacy hod diTided 
the attention of the government and its army have 
made little figure in the narrative of the "war They 
were, m truth, despicable enemies, and afibrded 
little room to their conquerors for exhibitmg their 
higher qualifications of the mihtary art Rapidity of 
mo'vement ■was all that was required m the contest 
With them. Where^ver the Bntish arms were turned 
they were successful , and the miserable adventurers, 
who hod received protection principally from Scindia 
and Holkar wore left ■without resource Dnvon 
from the lands which they bad acquired, either by 
force or concession they sought in vam for a place 
of security for their families and effects Pressed 
on every quarter by the British detachments, a large 
portion abandoned thomsolvos to despair , numbers 
rehnquishod their homes, flod into the jungles, and 
there perished miserably Many died by the hands 
of the ■village population, whoso vengeance ■uris 
ovorywboro roused by the remembrance of their 
former cruelties. Others fell m rencontres ■with 
regular troops. Some of the leaders sought the 
mercy of the conquerors, and among them Kurroom 
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Khan. Cheetoo’s hoi de survived latlier long ei than chap xxv 
the lest, hut it siiflTeied severely m seveial ahoitive 
attempts to entei Guzzerat, and was completely 
broken up in tiying to gam its old lodgement on the 
Nerbudda. Cheetoo and his son then went to Bho- 
pal, vith the intention of submitting ; but, fiom 
some unexplained cause, abandoned their design, 
and, as has been seen, fled to the Mahadeo hills, 
where they joined Appa Sahib At Asseeighur they 
paited, and, soon after sepaiatiiig, Cheetoo met a 
most appiopriate end, being slam in the jungles by 
atigei. His son fell into the hands of the British 
government, and was indebted to its bounty for the 
means of life. The annihilation of these miscreants, 
as a distinct and recognized body, was complete A 
laige portion perished, and those who pieserved life 
settled doAvn into more lawful occupations The 
sound policy of their suppression is unquestion- 
able, and the Marquis of Hastings deserves eminent 
piaise for having perfonned a duty which had been 
neglected by former rulers. 

The termination of the Mahratta and Pmdariie 
war closed the more gloiious and more bnlhant 
portion of the admmistration of the Marqms of 
Hastings. A few events, however, some of them 
occurrmg antenor to the le-estabbshment of peace, 
and some of them at a subsequent period, call foi 
brief notice With Oude the Maiqms of Hastings 
had vaiious tiansactions, principally financial He 
boi rowed laige sums of the Viziei, and extinguished 
pait of the debt by a transfer of some of the tern- 
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NepauL On the death of Soadut AJi, "which oc- 
curred while the Marquis of Hastings administered 
the Bntish govemment, his lordship adnsed the 
new Vuaer to assume the title, without reference to 
the confirmation of the Mogul Emperor and a few 
years afterwards the ruler of Oude completed his 
renunciation of dependence, by assnnnng on the 
like advice, the title of King 

Ceylon was not at this tone nnder the govern- 
ment of the East-India Company bnt its history 
cannot with propnety be separated from that of 
Bntish India. Whilst the government of the con- 
tmental possessions of Great Bntain m the East 
were engaged in the wars which have occupied so 
large a part of the present chapter, the Governor of 
Ceylon had to contend with disaffection in the con 
quored kingdom of Candy The disturbances there 
possess no features of interest to warrant a detailed 
relation. It is enough to notice their occurrence, 
and to state that they were suppressed 

Rctummg to the government of the 3farquii of 
Hastmgs, it is to bo lamented that an affair of 
very questionable character cannot, without a viola- 
tion of fidelity be passed over A mercantile house, 
tradmg under the firm of William Palmer and Co., 
had engaged in peenmary transactions with the 
government of the Niaam A laige part of tho 
alleged transactions were involved in mystery, and 
tho claims of tho house wore distributed in a iTinct) 
of accounts -aiuch no human ingcnmty could ren 
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cler intelligible Unfortunately, an intimate con- chap xxv 
nection of tlie governor-geneial became a partner 
in this iii’m,"’ and through his influence the sanc- 
tion of government was obtained to the estabhsh- 
ment, by Messrs. Palmer and Co., of a commercial 
house at Hydeiabad, and to its engaging in trans- 
actions which -vYithout such sanction would have 
been central y to law The tiansactions which 
took place undei the authoiity of government weie 
mixed up with others, which, if they evei had any 
real existence, were undoubtedly illegal, and by 
the aid of mercantile chaiges, and chaiges for in- 
teiest at enoimous lates, a vast balance was shewn 
to be due to Messis Palmer and Co. This, upon 
the stieugth of the pei mission gi anted them, they 
expected to recover tlirough the mtei position of 
the Biitish government, notwithstanding a pait of 
the tiansactions out of which the alleged balance 
arose took place at apeiiod antecedent to the grant 
of such permission. 

The Maiqms of Hastings was not personally in- 
terested in this attack upon the treasury of the Nizam 
No human power could possibly have prevailed upon 
him to countenance such tiansactions for his own 
benefit In his character the sordid vices had no 
place. No man could be more fiee from the desire 

* Sir WiUiam Rumbold, ■who married a ■ward of the Marquis 
of Hastmgs, whom he had brought up from childhood, towards 
whom his lordship declared that he entertained the feehngs of a 
father. Those who desire to peruse the entire history of the trans- 
actions under notice may resort to a huge volume on the sub- 
ject, punted by order of the General Court, 3rd March, 1824 
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advancmg his own fortune. Unhappily there were 
persons aronnd him whose appetite for wealth was 
greater, and their moral taste less scmpulons. Oyer 
the Marqms of Hastings the feelings of domestic 
and social attachment exercised an influence un- 
bounded even by a regard to his own honour and 
to gratiiy the cupidity of others, he lent himself to 
schemes of acquisition which he would have spumed 
with indignant contempt if proposed for his own ad 
vantage He defended the transactions of the house 
of Palmer and Co when succeasfhl defence was ob- 
Tiously impracticable, and so zealously that he even 
forgot hiB own digmty by descending to insult the 
authorities at home, who expressed a decided and 
beconung disapprobation of his condnct in this re- 
spect.* Groedy of diirtmction, far beyond the or- 
dinary measuro of desire, the Marquis of Hastmgs, 
in this unhappy oflnir sacrificed his reputation, which 
he valued beyond all things, to the passion of others 
for amassing wealth — a passion m which ho did not 
participate, and by tho indulgence of which he was 
to gam DOthmg * Tho transaction,” says a writer 
by whom it has been recorded, “recalls the early 
crusades whicli had been made against tho coffers 
of Asiatic pnnccs, and tarnishes tho administration 
of a distinguished nobleman who appears to have 
bocn made tho dupe of desigmng men, in tho 

• A mott intemperoto and extraordmflij letter from hu lord 
(hrp to tlw Clnurman of tho £ut Indxt Company will be foand 
m the Tdamc of ptpcfs alrcmdy referred to 
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prosecutlou of iinsanctioiied, if not unlawful, specu- chap xxv 
lations 

The history of the administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings ought not to close with such a trans- 
action as this Happily, by once more recurring to 
the early part of it, an event is presented for no- 
tice on which the mind may dwell with unmixed 
gratification. The Marquis of Hastings was not its 
author or mover, but its occurience sheds grace 
and splendour on the period of his government 
Immediately after the extension of the Order of 
the Bath by the Prince Regent, it was authorita- 
tively annoimced that his Royal Highness, “ having 
taken mto consideration the eminent services which 
have been rendered to the empire by the officers rn 
the service of the Honourable East-Indra Company, 
had been pleased to order that fifteen of the most 

* Auber’s Rise and Progress of the Bntish Power in India, 
vol u page 566 The Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India was estabhshed for the purpose of ensuring not only a wise 
but a just and pure admmistration of the government of that 
country Unhappily, a few instances have occurred m which its 
authonty has been employed to uphold transactions of a nefarious 
character m opposition to the wishes of the Court of Directors. 

Thus, soon after its estabhshment, pohtical mfluence secured it 
on behalf of the scandalous claims of the Nabob of Arcot’s 
creditors , and, in 1833, the Board apphed to the Court of 
King’s Bench for a mandamus, requiimg the Court of Directors 
to send out a despatch favourable to the claims of Messrs Palmer 
and Co , to an extent opposed to the dehberate judgment of the 
Court This step probably would not have been taken, had not 
the mimstry at the time possessed so overwhelming a majority m 
the House of Commons as rendered them altogether mdifferent to 
opposition 
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commiBsions from hie Majesty not below the rank of 
hentenant-colonel may be raised to the digmty of 
Kmights Commanders,” m addition to the number 
belongmg to his Majesty 0 sea and land forces 
previonflly nominated In the event of future wars, 

the number of fifteen was to be subject to moreaso. 
At the same time it was declared, that certain 
officers of the East-India Company should be eligible 
to be appointed Knights Compamons, m consider- 
ation of emment services. 

The measure of ro^ favour announced in the 
ordinance was subsequently exceeded by the ele- 
vation of Sir David Ochterlony to the dignity of 
a Kmght Grand Cross, the first class of the order 
He was mvested by the Marquis of Hastmgs at 
Tenvah, during the Mahratta war with great pomp, 
and his lordship s words on the occasion well deserve 
to be remembered — ** You have obliterated a dis- 
tinction painful for the oflBcers of tho Honouroblo 
Company and you have opened tho door for yonr 
brothers in arms to a reward which their recent dis- 
play of exalted spint and mvincfblo mtropidity 
proves could not bo more deservedly extended to 
tho officers of any army on earth ” Many instances 
have smeo occurred of tbo attammont of tho hko 
honour by officers of tbo East-India Company s 
Borvico 

Tho Marquis of Hastmgs quitted tho government 
of India on tho 9th of January 1823 after an 
administration distinguished by its unusual length, 
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but fai’ more by tlic biilliant success of the extensive chap xxv 
militaiy opciations which had been uiulei taken, and 
bi ought to a piospcrous conclusion, — ^by the ad- "" 
ditions made to the stiength and solidity of the 
British empire in the East, — the increased respect 
secured to its authority, — and the benefits confeircd 
on the people of India, m dispersing the hoides 
of maraudeis and murdeiers by whom the country 
Avas overmn, and stiengthening the bonds of peace, 

Older, and good government NotAvithstanding the 
multiplied and difficult imhtary afiaiis which en- 
gaged his mind, his lordship had directed his atten- 
tion with success to various questions connected 
Avith the civil admimstiation of the empire, more 
especially the complicated subject of revenue 

Innairating the more prominent acts of the Mai- 
qms of Hastings, his eiiois have neither been con- 
cealed nor palhated; but it has been slieMui that in the 
gieat and momentous questions of state policy ivhich 
ciicumstances pressed upon him, he well imdei stood 
the interests of Ins countiy, and was not slow to 
pursue them. He followed the policy of his gieat 
predecessor, the Marquis Wellesley — higher piaise 
cannot be awarded to an occupant of the same 
elevated station — and it may be affiimed without 
hesitation, that, excepting the Marquis Wellesley, 
no governor-geneial of India ever did so much foi 
the consolidation of the Biitish empiie, or for the 
gloiy of the British name there His gieatest 
failing was excessive vamty, and to this he too fie- 
quently sacrificed real dignity of chaiactei In the 
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CHAP Txv pnvate relationfl of life he was generous and con- 
fiding and from this cause sprung some of his 
greatest errors. But lamentable as were the failings 
and weaknesses which in him marred a noble nature 
— painful as it 18 to witness their constant recur 
ranee to darken the brightest moments of his career, 
the desire at its close is to forget them, and to fii 
the mind exclusiTely on the great and glorious recol 
lections which surroond his name. His services 
must ever be remembered with gratitude — his 
achievements recorded with pnde.* 

* 'WHIfl the gkinei of the Mohiatta w&r w er e jet &e«h the 
Eut>Indai Compenj nuide a gmtt of ifiSO 000 far the parohMe 
of an evtate, to be settled la toeh mazmo as might pope tnato 
the nefflorj of the goTomodr general B aemcea. At his lordship a 
death m 1827 a farther tom of £20 000 was voted to be placed 
m the haitds of tr uste e s for the benefit of the Marqtm • aon. 
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